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NOTES  ON  ANCIENT  WELSH  MEASURES 
OF  LAND. 

BY  ALFRED  NEOBARD  PALMER. 

The  study  of  ancient  Welsh  land-measures  involves  so 
many  interesting  questions  that  I should  like  to  put  on 
record  the  results  of  an  investigation  which  I made 
into  this  subject  above  eight  years  ago. 

The  Venedotian  Code  explicitly  declares  that  the 
Welsh  troedfedd,  or  foot-measure,  contained  nine  mod- 
jeddi.  Now  what  was  the  length  of  the  ancient  mod- 
Jedd  f It  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  the  old  measures 
of  length  were  not  calculated  with  the  precision  of 
modern  times.  But  I maintain  that  the  modfedd  was 
practically  identical  with  the  English  statute  inch,  and 
that  the  ancient  Welsh  foot  contained  nine  such  inches. 
This  is  how  the  inch  and  foot  are  defined  in  the  Vene- 
dotian Code  : ‘‘  Three  lengths  of  a barley-corn  in  the 
inch  (strictly  thumb-measure),  three  inches  in  a palm- 
breadth,  three  palm-breadths  in  the  foot  measure.”^ 
The  first  time  I tried  the  length  of  three  barley-corns 
I found  them  measure  exactly  one  statute  inch  ; but 
generally  speaking,  in  the  samples  of  barley  I examined, 
three  barley-corns  set  end  to  end  measured  rather 
more  than  an  inch.  Three  barley-corns,  however,  repre- 

^ Ven.  Code  {Dull  Gwynedd),  book  ii,  cb.  xvii,  sec.  5. 
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sent  too  small  a number  to  give  satisfactory  results  ; I 
therefore  measured,  three  times,  twenty-seven  corns 
taken  without  picking,  the  length  of  which,  set  care- 
fully end  to  end,  should  equal  the  old  Welsh  foot 
(troedfedd)  of  nine  inches.  The  first  twenty-seven  corns 
I tried  measured  9.56  inches ; the  second,  9.45  inches ; 
and  the  third,  again  9.45  inches.  But  here  I may  say 
that  a corn-merchant  of  great  experience  told  me  that 
the  corns  in  the  sample  I showed  him  were  rather  long, 
and  that  if  twenty-seven  of  them  set  on  a line  measured 
about  9.5  inches,  twenty-seven  corns  of  the  next 
sample  I got  might  very  well  measure  about  8.5  inches. 
However,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  Welsh  modfedd 
was  absolutely  identical  with  the  English  inch.  It  is 
sufficient  to  imagine  that  the  length  of  the  two  was 
sufficiently  near  each  other  to  warrant  (when  it  became 
necessary  to  equate  the  measures  of  Wales  with  those 
of  England),  not  merely  the  identification  of  the  mod- 
fedd with  the  inch,  but  of  the  troedfedd  with  the  half- 
cubit of  nine  inches. 

What  makes  it  probable  that  this  identification 
really  took  place  in  most  eases,  is  that  the  foot  of  nine 
inches  is  actually  contained  in  most  of  the  customary 
acres  still,  or  formerly,  in  use  in  Wales. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  rod,  or  llath,^  of  eighteen  feet, 
which  the  Gwentian  Code  calls  ‘Hhe  rod  of  Hywel 
Dda eighteen  such  rods  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth, 
forming  the  erwi^  Now  eighteen  feet  of  nine  inches 
would  equal  thirteen  and  a half  statute  feet,  or  four  and 
a half  yards  ; and  the  rod  of  thirteen  and  a half  statute 
feet  is  still  actually  used  in  Montgomeryshire,  Breck- 
nockshire, Radnorshire,  and  elsewhere,  although  the 


^ I shall  always  use  the  word  Hath  in  the  indefinite  sense  of  a rod, 
which  is  its  right  meaning,  applying  it  to  measuring  poles  of 
various  lengths.  Llath  must,  of  course,  be  distinguished  from 
llatheii. 

2 Grwentian  Code  {Dull  Gwent),  book  ii,  ch.  xxxiii,  sec.  ii.  “A 
deu  naw  troet  ued  yg  gwialen  Hywel  da;  adeunaw  llath  [auyd] 
yn  hyt  yr  erw,  adwy  lath  o let.” 
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erw  of  the  Gwentian  Code  (729  statute  square  yards)/ 
so  far  as  I know,  nowhere  survives.  But  if  the  erw 
does  not  survive,  the  rod  of  Hywel  Dda’^  does  ; and 
if  we  set  out  a strip  of  land  two  of  these  rods  in 
breadth,  and  twenty  of  them  in  length,  making  the 
strip  thus  ten  times  longer  than  broad,  instead  of  nine 
times,  as  the  Code  prescribes,  we  shall  get  what  we 
may  call  an  erw  (or,  to  use  the  local  word,  a stangel)  of 
810  square  yards.  Then  three  of  these  erwau,  lying 
side  by  side,  will  give  the  well  known,  so-called  “cus- 
tomary acre’'  of  2,430  square  yards,  and  four  of  these 
will  give  the  other  well  known,  so-called  “ customary 
acre”  of  3,240  square  yards  ; which  latter  is  called  a 
cyfar  in  Brecknockshire  {y  cyfar  Brycheiniog),  and  an 
ystang  (colloquially  a stajig)  in  Montgomeryshire. 

Thus  : (13.5  X 2)  x (13.5  x 20)  = 7290  sq.  feet 

And  — = 810  sq.  yds. 

Then  810  x 3 = 2430  sq.  yds. 

And  810  X 4 = 3240  sq.  yds. 

The  first-named  “ customary  acre”  will  then  be  twenty 
rods  long  by  six  broad,  and  the  second,  twenty  rods 
long  by  eight  broad. 

That  the  Montgomeryshire  stang,  or  “customary 
acre”,  really  had  the  form,  and  probably  the  origin, 
postulated  by  the  description  thus  given,  will  be  made 
clear  by  the  following  relation.  Mr.  Bennett  of  Clan 
yr  Afon,  Llanidloes,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Evan  Powell, 
also  of  Llanidloes,  was  good  enough  to  collect  for  me, 
in  the  year  1887,  some  information  as  to  the  land- 
measures  of  Montgomeryshire.  In  the  prosecution  of 
his  inquiries  he  called  upon  Richard  Rees  of  Llawr  y 
Glyn,  then  eighty-two  years  of  age,  who  many  years 
ago  used  to  do  all  the  tori  hettin^  or  sod-paring  work, 

* (13.5  X 2)  X (13.5  X 18)^  ^,3 

2 Bettin^  also  pronounced  betting^  and  in  South  Wales,  as  Mr. 
Phillimore  tells  nae,  hieting,  in  three  syllables.  Bieting  is  derived 
from  the  English  beat”,  the  early  form  of  “peat”. 
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in  that  neighbourhood.  When  he  told  Richard  Rees 
on  what  business  he  was  come,  the  old  man,  first  of  all, 
got  out  of  his  wain-house  his  measuring-stick,  which  he 
called  “a  quart  rod’’,  and  then  described  its  length  : 

Pedair  llathen  a haner  yn  exact”  {exactly  four  and  a 
half  yards),  said  he.  Well,  there  is  “ the  rod  of  Hywel 
Dda”,  containing  thirteen  and  a half  square  feet,  or 
eighteen  feet  of  nine  inches.  The  old  man  finally  took 
Mr.  Bennett  into  the  field,  and  measuring  on  the 
ground  tw^enty  times  the  length  of  the  rod  in  one 
direction,  and  then,  at  right  angles,  eight  times  its 
length,  said  : Dyna  i chwi  stang  o dir”  {there’s  a stang 
of  land  for  you). 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  stang,  or  cyfar,  of 
3,240  square  yards,  has  neither  the  form  nor  the  con- 
tents of  any  of  the  erwau  of  the  Welsh  Codes  ; is  not, 
in  short,  an  erw  at  all.  Its  form  and  its  contents,  how- 
ever, become  at  once  intelligible  when  we  learn  that  it 
is  composed  of  four  erwau  lying  side  by  side,  as  the 
other  customary  acre,  of  2,430  square  yards,  is  com- 
posed of  three  such  erwau,  each  erw  being  an  acre  in 
miniature  (ten  times  longer  than  broad)  built  up  out 
of  the  rod  of  Hywel  Dda ; the  rod  of  Gwent  (contain- 
ing thirteen  and  a half  statute  feet)  according  exactly 
with  the  proportions  indicated  in  the  Venedotian  Code, 
but  not  precisely  with  those  given  in  the  two  other 
Welsh  Codes. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the  word  erw,  in 
the  comparatively  modern  sense  in  which  it  is  made  to 
mean  an  acre”  or  customary  acre”,  be  correct ; and 
the  answer  is, — Certainly  not,  if  we  are  dealing  with  the 
erwau  of  the  Welsh  legal  Codes.  Even  so  late  as  a.d. 
1620  the  erw  of  Bromfield  is  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  acr,  or  customary  acre,  which  seems  to  have 
contained  four  erivau.  There  must  have  been  once  a 
Welsh  name  for  ‘‘the  customary  acre”;  in  fact,  in  some 
districts  we  know  that  it  was  called  a cyfar,  and  in 
others  a stang, — if  the  latter  be,  indeed,  a Welsh  word  ; 
but  in  other  districts,  especially  in  South  Wales,  where 
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the  customary  acres  are  often  large,  we  find  that  four 
cyfeiriaUy  or  four  ystangau,  form  a customary  acre”, 
there  distinctly  called  an  erio  ; and  the  use  of  the  name 
eriv  in  this  sense  is  in  these  districts  very  old.  Still 
the  word  erw  is  never  used  with  this  meaning  in  any 
of  the  Welsh  Codes. 

And  now  two  other  questions  are  suggested.  First, 
how  are  we  to  translate  into  English  the  word  erw,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  Codes,  so  as  to  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  form  and  contents  of  it,  as  these  are  there  laid 
down  ? We  cannot  use  the  word  ‘‘acre”;  for  though  a 
Venedotian era,  like  the  English  statute  acre,  is  ten  times 
longer  than  broad, ^ its  contents  are  very  much  smaller. 
It  might  be  called  a “ rood”,  to  the  area  of  which  the 
erw  roughly  corresponds,  if  the  rood  were  not  forty 
times  longer  than  broad.  So  that  it  appears  as  though 
there  were  no  precise  equivalent  in  English  for  the  erw 
of  the  Welsh  Codes. 

Finally  comes  the  last  question.  Is  there  any  actually 
existing  word  in  Welsh  which  we  may  employ  to  desig- 
nate the  erwau  of  the  Welsh  Codes,  so  as  to  avoid 
importing  into  our  discussion  of  them  the  wholly 
different  meaning  which  the  existing  use  of  the  name 
erw  connotes  ? Yes,  I think  so.  There  is  the  word 
stangel ; and  this,  or  the  literary  form  ystangel  (plural 
ystangelan),  is  the  name  which  I shall  often  henceforth 
give  to  the  erw  of  the  Codes  when  I want  to  distin- 
guish between  it  and  the  modern  and  larger  erw. 

I have  said  that  the  shape  of  the  Montgomervshire 
stang  (twenty  rods  long  by  eight  broad)  differed  from 
the  shape  of  any  of  the  erwau  described  in  the  Welsh 
Codes;  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  this 
fact,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a piece  of  land  whose  dimen- 

^ The  erw  of  the  Gwentian  Code  was,  as  we  have  seen,  nine  times 
longer  than  broad ; and  the  erw  of  the  Demetian  Code,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  eight  times  longer;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  from  a 
study  of  the  old  “ customary  acres”  of  both  Gwent  and  Dyfed,  that 
even  in  those  districts  the  erw  (or  ystangel)  must  have  been  altered 
in  form  so  as  to  assume  the  proportions,  in  length  to  breadth,  of  ten 
to  one. 
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slons  are  expressed  by  the  multiples  20  x 8,  contains 
precisely  the  same  area  as  is  expressed  by  the  multiples 
40x4;  and  a strip  set  out  according  to  the  dimensions 
last  given  would  have  exactly  the  form  which  the 
Venedotian  Code  at  any  rate  requires.  George  Owen, 
in  his  Description  of  Pembrokeshire  (a.d.  1603),  tells 
us,  in  fact,  that  8 poles  in  bredth,  and  xx  in  length, 
or  4 in  bredth,  and  40  in  length,  maketh  a stange”.^ 

It  may  well  have  been  that  in  the  arable  areas  of 
certain  townships,  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  the  uneven 
character  of  its  surface,  was  such  as  not  to  permit  the 
full  length  of  the  furrow  being  obtained’;  or  other  con- 
ditions may  be  imagined  which  rendered  the  one  form 
for  the  stang  more  convenient  than  the  other. 

But  the  area  of  these  stangs  at  once  prevents  them 
from  being  identified  with  the  erwau  — stang elau)  of 
the  Codes.  And  besides  this,  George  Owen,  after 
describing  the  composition  of  the  Pembrokeshire  stang, 
as  above  quoted,  goes  on  to  say,  ‘"4  of  these  stangues 
make  the  Pembrokeshire  acre’';  that  is,  “the  customary 
acre”,  or  erw  as  it  is  now  also  called. 

Now  see  what  this  involves.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  stang  is  ten  times  longer  than  broad.  Here  it  is  : — 

40  rods 


a stang 


Now  place  four  of  these  together,  side  by  side,  so  as 
to  make  the  so-called  erw  or  “ customary  acre”: — 

40  rods 


r ^ 

'd 

o 

a stang 

d 

o 

ft 

a stang 

xtl 

d 

o 

a stang 

d 

p 

a stang 

16  to  40  = 8 to  20. 

^ 1892  edition,  pp.  183  and  134, 
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Thus,  not  merely  is  the  excess  of  contents  increased 
fourfold,  but  no  sooner  have  we  recovered  the  correct 
form  for  the  stang,  but  we  lose  it  again  straightway. 
It  is  plain  that  the  modern  erw  is  not  the  same  as  the 
ancient,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  usual  form  of 
the  modern  cyfar^  or  stang,  is  due  to  three  or  four 
stangelaii  lying  side  by  side,  and  that  these  stangelaii 
correspond  in  form  and  approximate  in  area  to  the 
enoau  of  the  Codes.  The  stang  of  Montgomeryshire 
would  thus  be  plotted  out  : — 


A stang. 


03 

/''d 

o 

ft 

(M 

20  rods 

a stangel 

m 

O 

a stangel 

■S  02 

O 

;-i 

iM 

a stangel 

02 

'd 

o 

fH 

1 <M 

a stangel 

How  the  word  erw  came  to  be  applied  to  the  ‘‘  cus- 
tomary acre”  I do  not  pretend  to  explain. 

Richard  Rees  called  his  rod  a quart  rod”.  In  fact,  a 
rod  squared  was  called  a quart,  and  contained  20^  sq. 
13  5 X 13  5 

yds.  ( — — y — - =20.25),  and  160  quarts  made  a stang. 

But  I dare  say  it  would  be  known  at  Llawr  y Glyn,  as 
elsewhere,  by  the  indefinite  name  Hath.  In  South 
Wales  I believe  it  was  formerly  called  pren  naw  ( = rod 
of  nine),  as  containing  nine  cyfelinau,  or  cubits  of  one 
foot  and  a half  each  (9  -H  1^  = feet).  In  Carnarvon- 
shire and  other  parts  of  Gwynedd  the  name  paladr, 
or  spear,  is  applied  to  it. 

But  in  the  Welsh  Laws  another  rod  is  mentioned. 
The  Yenedotian  and  Demetian  Codes  both  speak  of  “a 
rod  equal  in  length  to  the  long  yoke”.^  This  rod  was 

^ “ Gwyalen  gyhyfc  a[r  hyr  yeu]  honno.”  (Yenedotian  Code,  Dull 
Gwynedd,  book  ii,  ch.  xvii,  sec.  6 ; see  also  Demetian  Code,  Dull 
Dyved,  book  ii,  cb.  xx,  sec.  8.) 
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used  to  set  out  the  erwau  of  Gwynedd  and  Dyfed.  It 
contained  sixteen  feet  of  nine  inches,  and  was  therefore 
exactly  equivalent  to  a rod  of  twelve  statute  feet.  It 
was  in  South  Wales  sometimes  called  'pren  wyth  ( = rod 
of  eight),  as  containing  eight  cyfelinau,  or  cubits 
(8+11=12). 

Now  this  rod  of  twelve  feet  is  still  actually  in  use, 
and  is  the  basis  of  at  least  two  other  “ customary 
acres”.  If,  following  the  directions  of  the  Venedotian 
Code,^  we  set  out  with  this  rod  a strip  three  rods  broad 
and  thirty  long,  we  get  an  ystangel  (for  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  erwau  of  the  Welsh  Codes 
are  ystangeloM,  and  not  acres),  which  contains  1,440 
square  yards  ; and  three  of  these  ystangelau,  lying  side 
by  side,  will  give  the  customary  acre”  of  4,320  square 
yards,  while  four  of  them  so  lying  will  yield  another 
“customary  acre”,  that  of  5,760  square  yards,  used  in 
parts  of  Pembrokeshire  and  Glamorganshire,  and  found 
also  in  Cornwall. 


(12  X 3)  X (12  X 30  = 12960  sq.  feet 


And  12960 
9 

Then  1440  x 3 
And  1440x4 


= 1440  sq.  yds. 

= 4320  sq.  yds. 
= 5760  sq.  yds. 


It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  last-named  acre  is,  in 
many  districts,  derived  from  the  rod  of  nine  feet,  and 
is  built  up  after  another  pattern.  (See  p.  14.) 

The  Demetian  Code  also  prescribes  a rod  of  the  same 
length  : — “ There  are  sixteen  feet  in  the  length  of  the 
long  yoke,  and  there  are  sixteen  yokes  in  the  length  of 
the  erw,  and  two  in  its  breadth.”^  The  erw,  or 


^ These  directions  are  very  vaguely  expressed,  and  when  I was 
writing  my  History  of  Ancient  Tenures  in  the  Marches  of  North  Wales 
I had  not  yet  caught  their  true  meaning;  but  that  they  were  meant 
to  have  the  signification  above  given  to  them  is  now,  I believe, 
quite  clear.  I owe  this  explanation  to  the  late  Mr.  0.  C.  Pell. 

2 Demetian  Code  {Dull  Dyved),  book  ii,  ch.  xx,  sec.  8.  These  six- 
teen feet  are,  of  course,  feet  of  nine  inches,  and  are  equivalent  to 
twelve  feet  of  twelve  inches. 
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ystangel,  of  Dyfed  would  then  contain  512  square 

yards,  ^ ^ j j^^ow  of  the 

existence  of  any  such  ystangel,  or  of  any  ystang,  or 
“ customary  acre”,  derived  from  it.  (See  note  on 

p- 

This  same  rod  is  also  actually  used  in  setting  out  the 
cyfar  of  2,560  square  yards.  This  cyfar  is  called  in 
Brecknockshire  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  cyfar  Brycli- 
ciniog  of  3,240  square  yards)  the  cyfar  hack  (little 
cyfar)  or  cyfar  hieting.  (See  note  2,  p.  3.)  But  in  that 
county  it  is  treated  as  an  ystang,  being,  as  Mr.  R.  James 
of  Llanwrtyd  tells  me,  twenty  rods  long  by  eight  broad. 
It  may  thus  be  composed  of  four  ystangelau  lying  side 
by  side,  each  ystangel  being  twenty  rods  long  by  two 
broad,  and  containing  640  square  yards.  Thus  : 

(12  X 2)  X (12  X 20)  = 5760  sq.  feet 

And——  =640  sq.  yds. 
y 

Then  640  x 4 = 2560  sq.  yds. 


The  cyfar^  of  Flintshire  contained  also,  as  I find, 
2,560  square  yards ; but  since  the  Flintshire  rod,  as 
appears  almost  proved,  was  one  of  twenty-four  feet,  the 
cyfar  derived  therefrom  must  have  been  an  ystangel, 
not  an  ystang,  measuring  twenty  rods  in  its  length,  and 
two  in  its  breadth.  Thus  : 


(24  X 2)  X (24  X 20) 
9 


= 2560  sq.  yds. 


The  length  of  the  rod  of  Northern  Powys,  however, 
is  known  with  absolute  certainty.  (See  Norden’s  “ Sur- 
vey of  the  Lordship  of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  a.d.  1620”, 
Harleian  MS.,  3696.)  It  measured  twenty-four  feet, 
and  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  rods  in 
the  “ customary  acre”.  This  acre  was  also  composed  of 


^ The  English  name  for  the  Flintshire  cyfar  is  “ a yoking”, — a 
name  most  signihcant,  as  indicating  co-aration. 
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four  roods'’,  equal  in  area  to  the  cyfeiriau  of  Flint- 
shire, and  apparently  called  erwau  in  Welsh;  each 
^‘rood”  being  almost  certainly  twenty  rods  long  by  two 
broad,  so  that  the  acre  contained  10,240  square  yards 
(2,560  X 4). 

The  customary  acre”  of  Northern  Powys  was  also 
used  throughout  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  Southern 
Lancashire  (being  there  called  “ the  Staffordshire”  or 
Cheshire  acre”),  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Pembrokeshire, 
Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  and  Glamorganshire  ; 
where,  however,  it  is  differently  derived.^  In  the  last 
named  county  it  is  called  erio  Llangiwg,  I shall  here- 
after speak  more  fully  of  the  class  of  names  of  which 
this  name  is  an  example. 

The  ‘‘customary  acre”  of  Northern  Powys  has  been 
displaced  long  since  by  the  statute  acre;  but  the  160th 
part  of  it — the  squared  rod  of  24  feet,  or  64  yards 
24s  X 24j 

square  ( g = 61)  is  still  in  use  over  a very  large  area. 
The  linear  measure  of  twenty-four  feet  is  also  com- 
monly used  for  hedging,  ditching,  walling,  etc.  In 
Wales  the  measure  of  64  yards  square  is  called  either 
“ the  square  rod”,  or  y rhivd  sgtvar,  while  in  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  England  it  is  called  “the  Welsh  rood”, 
“ the  square  rood”,  or  “ the  digging  rood”.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  connection  with  potato-growing  or  sod- 
paring. I have  found,  or  heard  of,  this  measure  as 
being  used  throughout  Montgomeryshire,  Radnorshire, 
Brecknockshire,  Carnarvonshire,  Anglesey,  Eastern 
Denbighshire,  Hopedale,  Moldsdale,^  Cheshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Northern  Herefordshire,  parts  of  Staffordshire, 
and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  throughout 
Southern  Lancashire  also. 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  I may  call  the  central 
and  main  portion  of  this  large  district  is  nearly  conter- 


1 Derived  there,  not  from  the  rod  of  twenty-four  feet,  but  from 
that  of  twelve,  forty  rods  long  by  sixteen  broad. 

2 Of  course  this  “ square  rood”  is  the  fortieth  part  of  the  Flint- 
shire cyfar,  as  well  as  of  the  cyfar  hack  of  Brecknockshire, 
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minous  with  the  ancient,  undivided,  and  undipped 
princedom  of  Powys  before  the  advances  of  the  Mer- 
cians and  Northumbrians  were  made  ; but  I attribute 
the  wide  use  of  the  square  rood”  to  the  diffusion 
throughout  North  Wales  of  Cheshire  methods  of  agri- 
culture, and  especially  of  the  practice  of  sod-paring ; 
for,  whatever  the  local  measures,  all  work  of  this  kind 
is  done  in  Wales  by  the  rood  of  sixty-four  square  yards. 
The  spread  of  this  measure  would  be  helped  by  the 
fact  of  its  identity  with  the  fortieth  part  of  the  Flint- 
shire cyfar  and  of  the  eriv  of  Eastern  Denbighshire.  Its 
very  name,  y rhwd  sgwar}  shows  that  it  is  an  immi- 
grant from  England.  Its  course  was  evidently  from 
Cheshire,  through  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire  to  Car- 
narvonshire and  A^nglesey,  whence  it  probably  spread 
through  Merionethshire,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Rad- 
norshire, to  Southern  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire. 
On  this  supposition  we  understand  how  it  is  some- 
times, in  the  two  counties  last  named,  known  as  the 
Welsh  rood”. 

In  South  Wales,  the  rod  or  Hath  is  often  called  a 
hat  (Breton,  haz  = 'a>  stick  ; Irish,  hat,  hata^a.  stick  or 
staff;  Middle  English,  hatte ; Modern  English,  hat,  as 
in  cricket-&a^).  It  varies  in  length  in  almost  every 
hundred,  sometimes  in  every  parish.  It  is  either  nine, 
eleven,  eleven  and  a half,  or  twelve  feet,^  while  in  some 
parts  of  Glamorganshire  the  double  bat  is  used  as  a 
rod  or  pole.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  name 
hat  was  confined  to  the  rod  of  eleven  feet.  George 
Owen  of  Henllys  calls  all  the  poles  used  in  Pembroke- 
shire land  battes”.  The  rod  of  eleven  feet,  however, 

^ Its  commonest  name  in  Wales  is  rhwd  o dir,  a rood  of  laad. 

^ “ In  Pembrokeshire  the  pole  differreth  allmost  in  every  hundred 
of  tbe  sheere  from  other,  for  in  some  place  the  pole  is  but  ix  foote, 
and  in  some  place  xii  foote,  and  so  differinge  betweene  both,  as 
shall  appeare  ; and  this  seemeth  to  be  first  so  devised  according  to 
the  goodnes  of  the  ground,  for  in  the  best  soyle  is  vsed  the  least 
measure,  and  so  of  the  contrarie,  the  pole  being  knowne,  they  dif- 
ferre  altogether  in  somming  of  the  acre.” — Owen’s  Description  of 
Pembrokeshire,  p.  133,  ed.  1892. 
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is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  if  only  because  in  one  part 
of  Glamorganshire  it  was  known  as  Hath  Eglwys  Silin 
(the  rod  of  Eglwys  Silin,  or  of  Silin’s  Church)/  a name 
which  suggests  that  the  rod  generally  used  in  a parti- 
cular district  was  kept  in  the  parish  church  of  that 
district.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Weights  and  Measures,  printed  in  1820, 
this  rod  is  called  that  of Eglwys  haw^’,^  a name  which 
suggests  a similar  conclusion.  So  the  “ customary 
acre’  derived  from  the  rod  of  eleven  and  a half  feet  was 
known  as  Erw  Ferthyr  Tudfyl  ( = the  acre  of  Merthyr 
Tudfyl),  and  Erw  Llanfabon  ( = the  acre  of  Llanfabon). 
And  I have  already  called  attention  to  another  cus- 
tomary acre”  called  Erw  Llangiwg. 

Of  the  rods  or  hats  of  nine  and  of  twelve  feet  I have 
already  spoken.  The  hats  of  ten,  of  eleven,  and  of 
eleven  and  a half  feet,  are  peculiar  in  this  respect,  that 
they  do  not  make  up  an  even  number  of  feet  of  nine 
inches.  The  first  makes  thirteen  feet  of  nine  inches 
plus  one- third  of  a foot ; the  second,  fourteen  such  feet 
plus  two-thirds  of  a foot ; and  the  third,  fifteen  such 
feet  plus  one-third  of  a foot.  Now  these  several  frac- 
tions represent  exactly,  the  first  and  third,  one  palm- 
breadth  ; and  the  second,  two  palm-breadths.  So  that 
the  fact  of  the  continuance  of  these  hats  is  no  way  fatal 
to  the  assumption  of  the  former  existence  of  the  foot 
of  nine  inches,  each  foot  divided  into  three  palm- 
breadths,  but  is  confirmatory  of  that  assumption.  The 
hats  of  ten,  of  eleven,  and  of  eleven  and  a half  feet,  are 
plainly  intractable  survivals  of  traditional  llathau.  It 
is  also  to  be  said  that  the  customary  acres”  derived 
from  these  hats  do  not  contain  an  even  number  of 
square  yards. 

^ Mr.  Thos.  Thomas  of  Pontypridd,  tells  me  that  the  rod  of 
Eglwys  Silin  is  really  twenty-two  feet  long ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
double  hat  of  eleven  feet.  Of  the  “ customary  acres”  derived  from 
double  bats  I shall  speak  hereafter. 

2 “ Eglwys  haw”  is  plainly  a mistake,  standing  either  for  Eglwys 
Silin  or  for  Eglwys  Wrw. 
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In  looking  at  the  customary  acres^’  of  South 
Wales,  built  up  from  the  hats  already  named,  it 
would  appear  that  they  should  be  arranged  in  two 
great  groups,  each  group  comprising  two  correspond- 
ing classes.  There  is,  first,  the  group  of  acres”, 
each  of  which  is  derived  from  a single  hat,  and  is 
composed  of  four  ystangau,  containing  640  or  768 
square  hats.  There  is,  secondly,  the  group  of acres”, 
each  of  which  is  derived  from  a double  hat,  and  con- 
sists of  a single  ystang,  containing  160  or  192  square 
hats. 

First  Group.  First  Class. — Beginning  with  the  first 
class  of  the  first  group,  each  ystang  is  forty  rods  long 
by  four  broad,  and  four  such  ystangau  lying  side  by 
side,  as  shown  on  p.  6,  form  the  so-called  erio  or  cus- 
tomary acre”.  That  is  to  say,  the  erw  is  forty  rods 
long  by  sixteen  broad ; and  instead  of,  as  in  English 
statute  measure,  multiplying  the  square  of  the  rod  by 
40  X 4 = 160,  we  have  to  multiply  by  40  x 4 x 4 = 640,  to 
get  the  area  of  the  acre”.  This  explains  the  fact  that, 
spite  of  the  shortness  of  the  rods,  the  contents  of  the 
acres  are  larger  than  the  contents  of  the  English 
acre. 

Second  Class. — In  a few  cases,  however,  as  with  the 
acres  of  the  second  class  of  the  first  group,  the  ystang 
is  not  ten  times  longer  than  broad.  In  these  excep- 
tional cases  its  length  is  twelve  times  greater  than  its 
breadth.  That  is  to  say,  the  ystang,  while  four  rods 
broad,  is  forty-eight  (not  forty)  rods  long;  so  that  instead 
of  multiplying  the  square  of  the  rod  by  40  x 4 x 4 = 640, 
we  have,  if  we  want  to  get  the  area  of  the  acre,  to 
multiply  by  48  x 4 x 4 = 768;  and  the  '‘acre  is  thus 
48  rods  long  by  16  broad,  and  its  length  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  breadth  as  three  to  one.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  form  assumed  by  the  " acres”  known  as 
Eghuys  Silin,  Erie  Fertliyr  Tudfyl,  and  Erw  Llanfahon, 
in  all  which  cases  the  four  ystangau  forming  the  erw 
were  called  cyfeiriau. 

Second  Group.  First  Class. — Now  we  come  to  the 
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first  class  of  the  “ customary  acres’’,  or  erwau  of  the 
second  group.  Each  of  these  ervKm  was  forty 
double  rods  long  by  four  broad,  and  was  composed  of 
four  ystangelau  lying  side  by  side,  the  ystangel  in 
this  case  being  a true  rod,  forty  times  longer  than 
broad. 

Second  Class. — In  the  second  class  of  this  group,  the 
length  of  the  ystangelau  is  forty-eight  times  greater  than 
the  breadth ; and  as  there  are  four  of  these  ystangelau  in 
the  erw,  the  latter  is  twelve  times  longer  than  broad. 
A simple  calculation  will  show  that  in  the  first  class 
there  are  160  square  hats  of  double  length,  and  in  the 
second  class  192  such  square  hats. 

I do  not  desire  to  burden  this  paper  with  formulas 
specifically  intended  to  prove  these  several  points ; but 
if  the  reader  care  to  examine  the  formulas  given  further 
on  in  this  paper,  to  illustrate  other  points,  he  will  find 
all  these  statements  proved. 

I have  shown  on  p.  8 how  the  ‘^customary  acre”  of 
5,760  square  yards  might  be  produced  from  the  rod  of 
twelve  feet  ; but  in  South  Wales  it  appears,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  produced  from  the  rod  of  nine  feet,  and  to 
have  differed  somewhat  in  form  from  the  acre”  which 
the  rod  of  twelve  feet  would  have  yielded  ; that  is, 
instead  of  being  thirty  rods  long  by  twelve  broad,  it 
was  forty  long  by  sixteen  broad.  Thus  : 

(9  X 4)  X (9  X 40)  = 1440  sq.  yds. 

And  1443x4  =5760  sq.  yds. 

Similarly  I have  shown  on  p.  9 how  the  cyfar  of 
Brecknockshire,  containing  2,560  square  yards,  was 
derived  from  the  rod  of  twelve  feet ; and  on  the  same 
page  how  the  Flintshire  cyfar  and  the  old  Denbigh- 
shire erw,  both  having  the  same  contents,  were  derived 
from  the  rod  of  twenty-four  feet  ; but  the  ystangel  of 
2,560  square  yards,  contained  in  Erw  Llangkvg , though 
derived  from  the  same  rod  as  the  first-named  cyfar,  had 
a different  form,  and  although  similar  in  form  to  the 
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last-named  cyfar,  was  derived  from  a different  rod.  It 
was  obtained  thus : 


(12  X 4)  X (1 2 X 40)  = 2560  sq.  yds. 

And  four  of  these  ystangelau  (so  actually  called)  made 
the  erw,  or  ^‘customary  acre”  of  10,240  square  yards 
(2560  X 4 = 10240)  formerly  used  throughout  parts  of 
Pembrokeshire,  Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  and 
Glamorganshire.  Thus  we  see  that  acres  having  the 
same  area  in  different  parts  of  the  country  may  have  a 
quite  different  origin. 

Now  I must  speak  of  the  ‘‘customary  acre”  of  7,840 
square  yards,  called  Mesur  Meisgyn,  because  used  in 
the  Vale  of  Miskin  as  well  as  in  Pembrokeshire  and 
other  parts  of  Glamorganshire.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Weights  and  Measures 
(1820)  it  is  derived  from  the  rod  of  ten  and  a half  feet, 
already  mentioned,  and  is  built  up  thus  : 

(10.5  X 4)  X (10.5x40)^^^^^^ 

Then  1960  x 4 =acre  or  eriv  of  7840  sq.  yds. 


Mr.  Thomas  of  Pontypridd,  however,  tells  me  that  the 
rod  actually  used  is  the  double  hat  of  twenty-one  feet. 
In  that  case  the  “acre”  would  be  a true  erw  in  form, 
though  not  in  area,  and  would  be  obtained  thus  : 


(21  X 4)  X (21x40) 
9 


= 7840  sq.  yds. 


Now  this  rod  of  twenty-one  feet  suggests  some  inte* 
resting  conclusions.  First  of  all  it  is  the  double  hat  of 
ten  and  a half  feet  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph 
of  this  paper.  It  is  the  triple  hat  of  seven  feet,  of  the 
existence  of  which  I have  evidence  in  Breconshire 
and  it  is  the  half  hat  of  forty-two  feet  which  appears 


^ Near  Llanwrtyd.  My  authority  for  this  statement  is  Mr. 
R.  James  of  that  place.  Mr.  James  also  tells  me  that  a “ perch  of 
turf-balk”  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llanwrtyd  is  “ eleven  feet  in 
length,  and  a yard  and  one  peat  in  breadth.” 
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to  have  been  formerly  used  in  several  districts  of  South 
Wales.  Thus  this  twenty-one  feet  rod,  or  its  double, 
or  one  or  other  of  its  component  parts,  was  evidently 
very  widely  diffused. 

And  here  must  be  stated  a very  curious  fact.  The 
rod  of  twenty-one  feet  was  also  the  rod  of  Ireland,  or 
of  a great  part  of  Ireland.  Was  the  Irish  rod,  then, 
introduced  into  South  Wales  by  Erse  invaders?  Or 
have  it  and  the  rods  derived  from  it  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  pre-Brythonic  people  of  this  country  who 
in  many  districts  long  remained  unahsorbed  by  their 
Cymric  conquerors  ? THese  are  questions  easy  to  put, 
but  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  answer. 

Now  let  me  sweep  up  the  leavings  of  the  feast. 
There  are  only  two  rods  remaining  of  which  I need  say 
anything.  There  is,  first,  the  gwrhyd  ( = a man’s  height). 
I have  heard  of  it,  but  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to 
touch  on  it  to  any  purpose.  I may  point  out,  however, 
that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Welsh  Bible)  it  trans- 
lates the  Greek  word  opyvLa,  which  in  the  English  Bible 
is  rendered  ‘^fathom”  (=:six  feet  ?).  If  this  be  its  true 
length,  the  gwrhyd  would  be  the  half  hat  of  twelve  feet. 
But  perhaps,  like  other  rods,  its  length  varied  in  dif- 
ferent districts. 

I have  now  only  to  speak  of  the  rod  of  Anglesey”. 
Mr.  Thomas  Prichard  of  Llanerch  y Medd,  has  one  of 
these  rods  in  his  house,  and  has  seen  another,  both 
measuring  exactly  forty  inches.  Of  forty  inches  also 
was  the  Anglesey  rod,  which  documentary  evidence 
attests,  although  in  a manuscript  printed  in  the  1881 
volume  of  Arcficeologia  Cambrensis  (p.  64),  the  length 
of  it  is  given  as  thirty-nine  and  a half,  or  thirty-nine 
and  five-eighths  inches,  or  much  thereabouts”.  But 
this  rod  of  forty  inches,  which,  like  the  rod  of  thirteen 
and  a half  feet,  was  also  called  a paladr,  was  in  use  in 
Carnarvonshire  as  well  as  in  Anglesey.  Mr.  Thomas 
Roberts,  C.E.,  Portmadoc,  tells  me  that  he  once  saw 
an  old  map  and  terrier,  dated  1755,  at  the  beginning 
of  which  was  the  following  note  : 
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“ Parish  of  Llangybi,  Hundred  of  Eifionydd  : 

5 Welch  yards  and  a quarter  (40  inches  to  the  yard) 
each  way  . . . = 1 pole  or  paladr 

30  poles  . . . = 1 yard  land 

5 yard  lands  and  8 poles  . =1  statute  acre.” 

We  may  disregard  the  last  item,  and  assume  that  if 
the  “ yardland”,  or  true  erio,  had  thirty  pelydr  in  its 
length,  it  had  three  in  its  breadth.  Then  this  is  what 
we  get  as  the  contents  of  that  erw : 


(5.25  X 40)  X (5.25  x 40) 
144x9 


= 34  sq.  yds.  = 1 sq.  paladr 


And  34  X 30  X 3 = 3060  sq.  yds.  = 1 erw  or  “ yardland”. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Weights  and  Measures  (1820)  declares  that  five 
lladheni  ( = yards)  and  a third  “make  an  acre  of  3,240 
square  yards,  each  containing  thirty  perches  of  thirteen 
and  a half  feet  square'’  (p.  22).  But  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  Commissioners  have  here  made  a muddle,  con- 
founding two  distinct  rods  and  two  distinct  “customary 
acres”;  and  it  is  possible  to  put  one’s  fingers  on  the 
point  where  they  have  gone  astray.  Their  mistake  is 
due  to  a misunderstanding  of  the  word  yardland. 
They  have  translated  it  by  the  word  llathen,  which 
means  a yard-measure.  Dr.  Owen  Pugh  has  made  a 
similar  blunder.  Llathen  o dir  is  “ a yard  of  land”.  The 
Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire  “ yardland”,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  the  English  “ yardland”,  which  is  a group 
of  scattered  strips  of  ploughed  land.  It  is  simply  an 
incorrect  English  name  for  a Welsh  erw.  I believe  the 
“ customary  acre”  derived  from  the  rod  of  forty  inches 
was,  as  above  shown,  3,060  square  yards ; but,  as 
already  has  been  said,  the  more  common  “ customary 
acre”  of  Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey  was  that  of 
3,240  square  yards  ; and  this,  as  the  Commissioners 
admit,  was  derived  from  the  rod  of  thirteen  and  a half 
feet,  “the  rod  of  Hywel  Dda”;  and  in  Anglesey  and 
Carnarvonshire,  the  acre  of  3,240  square  yards  was  in 
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later  times,  at  least,  it  appears,  not  built  up  as  shown 
on  p.  3,  but  thus  : 

(13.5  X 3)  X (13.5  X 30) 

^ ^ = 607.5  sq.  yds.  = the  real  erw  or  yardland  . 

Then  607.5  x 5J  = 3240  sq.  yds. 

This,  however,  seems  a strange  method  of  laying  out 
an  acre,  and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  plotted 
at  first  as  I have  shown  on  p.  3,  and  that  its  later 
form  was  due  to  some  coafusion  arising  out  of  the  fact 
of  two  prevailing  measures  in  Anglesey  and  Carnar- 
vonshire. 

I ought  to  say  that  very  few  of  the  aforenamed 
measures  are  now  used,  although  most  of  them  still 
lingered  in  some  districts  less  than  a hundred  years 
ago.  They  are  nearly  all  now  superseded  by  the 
measures  known  as  ‘‘  imperial”  or  “ statute”. 

And  now  let  me  resume.  I have  not  asserted  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  primitive  Welsh  troedfedd  with 
the  measure  of  nine  English  inches,  but  only  their 
practical  identity.  What  I have  stated  is  that  the 
length  of  the  two  was  so  nearly  equal  as  to  have  led, 
in  most  cases,  to  their  identification,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  equate  the  measures  of  Wales  with  those 
of  England.  Spite  of  the  existence  of  several  rods 
which  I have  described  as  being  probably  ‘^intractable 
survivals”  of  old  Welsh  llathau,  I believe  such  an  equa- 
tion to  have  actually  taken  place,  and  I have  shown 
that  nearly  all  the  “ customary  acres”  of  Wales  can  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  of  that  identification. 
What  was  the  exact  length  of  the  early  modfcdd  and 
troedfedd,  I do  not  know.  I leave  the  settlement  of 
this  question  to  those  who  have  minutely  studied,  not 
merely  the  land-measures  of  a single  corner  of  Britain, 
but  those  of  other  parts  of  the  same  country  and  of  the 
Continent,  and  have  compared  them  with  each  other. 
I have  but  put  on  record  the  results  of  my  researches 
into  those  land-measures  of  Wales,  the  existence  of 
which  can  be  proved,  and  have  indicated  the  conclu- 
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sions  which  seem  to  follow.  I do  not  pretend  that  all 
the  deductions  I have  announced  are  valid ; but  since 
the  problems  bound  up  in  a consideration  of  the  subject 
herein  treated  have  occupied  my  attention  for  years,  I 
have  ventured  to  think  it  might  be  well  to  put  my 
conclusions  on  record,  so  that  other  students  may 
supplement  and  correct  them. 

I hope  hereafter  to  write  a paper,  supplementary  to 
the  present  one,  in  which  “Ancient  Welsh  Measures  of 
Capacity’  will  be  dealt  with. 
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COCHWILLAN,  CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

BY  HAROLD  HUGHES,  ESQ.,  A.R.I.B.A. 

An  earlier  volume  of  Archceologia  Camhrensis^  con- 
tains two  short  papers  describing  the  remains  of  the 
old  house  of  Cochwillan  and  the  families  connected 
therewith. 

The  first  of  the  two  papers  appears  with  the  author  s 
initials,  “ J.  E.”,  attached  thereto.  I believe  we  have 
to  thank  the  late  Archdeacon  Evans  for  this  account. 
The  second,  containing  additional  notes  by  E.  L.  B., 
has  been  penned  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell. 

Cochwillan  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Griffiths 
before  they  acquired  Renrhyn.  In  all  probability  the 
original  occupied  the  site  of  the  house  which  is  still 
standing,  though  those  portions  which  remain  do  not 
belong  to  a period  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

From  the  style  of  its  architecture,  we  might  assign 
the  erection  of  the  hall,  in  its  present  form,  to  the 
period  between  1450  and  1480. 

Grufydd  ap  Gwilim  ap  Grufydd  of  Penrhyn  and 
Cochwillan,  we  are  informed,  in  conformity  to  the 
custom  of  Gavel-Kind,  gave  Cochwillan  to  his  second 
son  Robert,  who  was  afterwards  styled  Robin  of 
Cochwillan.^  Gwilim  ap  Grufydd,  the  eldest  son  of 
Grufydd  ap  Gwilim  ap  Grufydd,  became  possessed  of 
Penrhyn.^ 

^ Third  ser.,  vol.  xii  (1866),  pp.  132,  303. 

2 Observations  on  the  Snowdon  Mountains,  William  Williams  of 
Llandegai  (1802),  p.  136. 

^ “A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Families  of  Penrhyn  and  Coch- 
willan, compiled  in  the  year  1764”,  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomas, 
A.M.,  Head  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Beaumaris  ; 
published  with  Williams’  Observations  on  the  Snowdon  Mountains, 
p,  171. 
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Archdeacon  Evans  states  that  Robin  obtained  Coch- 
willan  about  the  year  1360.^  It  appears,  however, 
that  a mistake  has  certainly  been  made  in  assigning 
the  event  to  this  date.  It  would  seem  that  Robin 
did  not  come  into  the  property  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  certain  events  con- 
nected with  the  family  have  led  us  to  this  conclusion. 

It  was  only  in  1353  that  Grufydd,  the  great  grandson 
of  Ednyfed  Vychan  and  great  grandfather  of  Robin, 
acquired  Penrhyn  by  marriage  with  Eva,  the  great 
grand-daughter  of  larddur  of  Penrhyn.^ 

Jonet,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Stanley  of 
Hooton,  Knt.,  Robin’s  sister-in-law,  and  his  brother 
Gwilim  of  Penrhyn’s  second  wife,  was  living,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Henry  VI,  1426.^  She  died  in  1440.^ 

According  to  Lewys  Dwnn,  Gwilim  married  Sioned, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  Knt.,^  who  was 
living  on  the  10th  August  1466  (6  Edward  IV).®  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick,  in  his  notes  to  Lewys  Dwnn,  there- 
fore places  the  date  of  the  death  of  Jonet  or  Sioned  at 
least  twenty-six  years  later  than  Mr.  Baker  in  his 
work  on  Plds  Mawr. 

The  Rev.  John  Thomas  states  that  Grufydd  ap 
Robin,  the  eldest  son  of  Robin  of  Cochwillan,  by  his 
first  wife,  Angharad,  married,  7 Henry  VI,  Malet, 
daughter  of  Grufydd  Derwas  ap  Meyrick  Lloyd  of 
Nanney.^ 

Thomas  ap  Robin,  the  son  of  Robin  by  his  second 
wife  Lowry,  was  beheaded  in  1466,^  near  Conway 
Castle,  by  the  orders  of  Lord  Herbert,  Earl  of 

^ Arch.  Gamb.,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  xii,  p.  133. 

^ “ Plas  Mawr,  Conway”,  Arthur  Baker  and  Herbert  Baker,  p.  35. 

^ Observations  on  the  Snowdon  Mountains^  p.  172. 

^ “ Plas  Mawr”,  pedigree  of  Dorothy  Griffiths. 

^ Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,  by  Lewys  Dwnn,  with  notes  by 
Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick  (1846),  vol.  ii,  pp.  131,  155. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  131,  note. 

' Observations  on  the  Smivdon  Mountains,  p.  178.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  178. 
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Pembroke,  on  account  of  his  staunch  adherence  to  the 
Lancastrian  cause,  and  of  assisting  in  conveying 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  Franced 

William  ap  Grufydd  ap  Robin,  Robin’s  grandson,  is 
witness  to  a deed  dated  12  January  1485  (2nd  Rich. 

He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  VII,  and  brought  a troop  of  horse 
for  his  own  retinue  to  the  field  of  Bosw^orth  on 
August  22,  1485.^  On  the  23rd  Sep.,  in  the  first  year 
of  this  king,  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Carnarvon- 
shire for  life,  and  was  holding:  ofiice  at  Michaelmas 
1496." 

The  pedigree  of  the  brothers,  Gwilim  of  Penrhyn 
and  Robin  of  Cochwillan,  is  given  in  Messrs.  Arthur 
and  Herbert  Baker’s  work  on  Plds  Mawr,  Conway.^ 
The  various  dates  given  in  this  pedigree  were 
checked  in  many  different  ways,  both  by  the  authors 
and  by  the  late  Mr.  Howel  Lloyd. 

We  have  seen  above  that  Robin’s  brother  Gwilim’s 
second  wife  was  living  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  died  in  the  year  1440,  that  his  youngest 
son  Thomas  was  beheaded  in  1466,  while  his  grandson, 
William  ap  Grufydd  ap  Robin,  figures  in  1485  and 
1496.  All  these  dates,  together  with  others  mentioned 
above,  tend  to  convince  us  that  Robin  himself  was 
living  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that,  during  his  lifetime,  after 
he  came  into  the  property,  he  still  continued  to 
occupy  the  old  house  of  Cochwillan ; while  the  re- 
building of  the  hall,  in  the  form  we  now  see  it,  was 
undertaken  either  by  his  son  Grufydd  or  his  grandson 
William. 

Archdeacon  Evans  and  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  in 

1 History  of  the  Givy dir  Family,  Sir  John  Wynne  (published  1878), 
p.  33. 

2 Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  86,  note. 

^ Observations  on  the  Snowdon  Mountains,  p.  178. 

^ Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  168,  note. 

, ^ “ Plas  Mawr”,  pedigree  of  Dorothy  Griffith. 
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their  descriptions  of  Cochwillan,  do  not  deal  greatly 
with  the  architecture  of  the  building.^  The  plan  of  the 
house  is  of  a type  commonly  employed  for  English 
manorial  houses  during  the  previous  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, which  consisted  of  a simple  parallelogram,  with  or 
without  wings. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  an  agreement  for 
the  erection  of  such  a house  between  Sir  John 
Bishopsden  of  Lap  worth,  in  the  County  of  Warwick, 
and  two  masons,  dated  in  the  year  1314.  A description 
of  the  house  is  contained  in  the  form  of  contract." 
The  house  is  a simple  parallelogram,  and  consists  of  a 
basement  and  upper  floor.  The  basement  is  divided 
into  two  apartments,  while  one  room,  ‘‘  the  sovereign 
chamber”,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  floor. 
Cochwillan,  although  differing  somewhat  in  its  internal 
arrangement,  has  much  the  same  simple  character  of 
plan  as  Sir  John  Bishopsdeifs  house. 

A rectangular  building,  divided  into  three  divisions 
by  wooden  partitions,  is  practically  all  that  remains  of 
the  old  house  of  Cochwillan.  . 

The  central  portion  is  occupied  by  the  hall.  The 
entrances  are  placed  in  their  usual  positions  at  the 
lower,  and,  in  this  case,  western  end  of  the  hall.  The 
principal  entrance  is  in  the  southern  wall,  close  to  the 
western  screen,  while  a second  entrance  is  placed 
nearly  opposite  it  in  the  northern  wall.  The  entrances 
appear  to  have  always  opened  directly  into  the  hall. 
The  passage,  so  frequently  met  with,  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall,  formed  by  a screen  extending  from 
wall  to  wall,  and  thus  screening  off  the  external 
doors,  and  protecting  those  occupying  the  hall  from 
draughts,  has  apparently  never  existed  in  this  ex- 
ample. 

The  opposite  end  of  the  hall  would  have  been  occu- 


^ Arch.  Camh..,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  xii,  pp.  132,  303. 

2 Domestic  Architecture  in  England  from  Edivard  I to  Richard  //, 
by  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  p.  5. 
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pied  by  the  dais,  and  have  been  lighted  by  a three- 
light  traceried  window,  with  four-centred  arched  head, 
in  the  northern  wall,  which  has  been  built  up.  The 
partition-screen,  which  would  have  been  behind  the 
dais,  has  been  removed  from  its  original  position  and 
refixed  across  the  centre  of  this  window.  Its  original 
position,  a few  feet  further  eastward,  clear  of  the 
window,  is  indicated  on  the  plan.  A doorway  in 
either  end  of  the  screen  would  probably  have  led  to  the 
private  apartments  and  the  solar,  which  would  have 
been  situated  behind  the  dais  and  not  below  the  lower 
screen  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building,  in  the 
position  suggested  by  Archdeacon  Evans.^ 

The  buttery  would  have  been  situated  behind  the 
western  screen. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  constructed  of  rubble 
masonry.  The  older  stonework  is  of  remarkably  good 
workmanship.  That  of  the  southern  wall,  from  the 
doorway  eastward,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  other  work. 
The  stones  employed  in  the  external  facing  of  this 
portion  of  the  wall  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  very 
large  size,  and  fitted  together  with  great  skill.  The 
stones  employed  in  the  facing  of  the  northern  wall  are 
of  smaller  size,  and  appear  to  have  been  selected  and 
worked  with  less  care.  The  walling  of  the  southern 
wall,  west  of  the  entrance,  is  of  inferior  workmanship, 
and  appears  to  have  undergone  repairs  at  various 
times.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  western 
wall.  The  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  wall  has 
been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.  It,  however, 
contains  some  remains  of  the  old  wall,  and  these  con- 
tinue for  some  little  distance,  to  the  south  of  the  main 
building.  The  portion  of  the  southern  wall  extending 
from  the  dais  screen  eastward  to  the  eastern  wall,  does 
not  belong  to  the  original  work.  The  house  evidently 
had  an  eastern  wing,  extending  southwards,  and  this 
portion  of  the  wall  dates  from  the  time  of  the  destruc- 


1 Arch.  Camb.^  3rd  ser,,  vol,  xii,  p.  135. 
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tion  of  this  wing.  In  all  probability  the  house 
formerly  possessed  a corresponding  western  wing. 

Both  entrance  doorways  have  four-centred,  arched 
heads,  and  are  constructed  with  few  stones.  The 
principal  or  southern  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a 
small  reed  moulding.  The  northern  entrance  is  of 
smaller  size,  and  is  absolutely  plain  with  the  exception 
of  a chamfer  carried  round  the  arch  and  jambs, 
terminated  with  long  broach  stops. 

The  northern  wall  of  the  hall  contains  a large  fire- 
place, the  opening  8 ft.  wide  and  4 ft.  11  in.  high. 
The  head  is  flat  and  formed  out  of  a wooden  beam, 
moulded  on  the  lower  front  edge  and  splayed  upwards 
behind.  The  chimney  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
external  face  of  the  wall.  The  upper  portion  has  been 
destroyed.  It  now  terminates,  and  is  covered  in, 
at  the  level  of  the  eaves  of  the  main  roof. 

To  the  east  of  the  fireplace,  in  the  same  wall,  is  the 
traceried  window  before  referred  to,  while  to  the  west 
is  a two-light  square-headed  window  with  trefoil- 
headed  lights. 

Opposite  the  fireplace,  in  the  southern  wall,  is  a 
three-light  square-headed  window,  protected  by  a 
hood-moulding.  There  are  certain  indications  in  the 
jambs  suggestive  of  a transom.  If,  however,  one  ever 
existed,  it  was  not  constructed  in  the  usual  manner. 
Instead  of  bonding  correctly  with  the  jamb  stones,  it 
must  simply  have  been  let  into  them.  The  mullions 
have  been  destroyed.  The  lights  are  trefoil-headed. 

The  roof  of  the  hall  is  of  hammer-beam  construction. 
The  wall-pieces,  below  the  hammer-beams,  are  sup- 
ported on  stone  corbels,  carved  into  the  shape  of  heads. 
Those  in  the  northern  wall  remain  in  situ,  but  those 
in  the  southern  wall  have  been  removed.  Stone  heads 
in  the  external  face  of  the  southern  wall,  supporting 
the  hood-moulding  of  a window  to  the  upper  floor 
west  of  the  hall,  evidently  not  in  situ,  may  formerly 
have  supported  the  southern  wall-pieces  of  the  hall 
principals. 
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The  spandrels  of  the  curved  pieces  immediately 
beneath  the  hammer-beams,  are  filled  with  carving,  in 
some  cases  much  worn  and  decayed. 

The  hammer-beams  are  moulded  and  battlernented. 
The  pin-holes,  and  in  some  cases  the  oak  pins  them- 
selves, remain  at  the  end  of  the  hammer-beams,  which 
formerly  supported  either  a figure  or  more  probably 
a shield  ornamented  with  a coat-of-arms. 

Below  the  collars,  the  principals  follow  the  form  of  a 
four-centred  horse-shoe  arch.  The  mouldings  die  into 
a carved  boss  at  the  apex. 

Above  the  collars  the  principals  are  strengthened 
by  struts.  The  central  opening,  formed  by  the  struts 
and  principals,  is  shaped  into  the  form  of  a quatrefoil. 

A richly  moulded  and  battlernented  double  cornice, 
the  upper  portion  separated  from  the  lower  by  a 
pierced  panel,  caps  the  walls.  The  piercings  of  the 
panel  form  a simple  flowing  design,  producing  the 
appearance  of  great  richness. 

On  the  southern  side  very  little  of  the  cornice 
remains.  On  the  northern,  in  places,  it  is  much 
damaged. 

The  principals  support  two  rows  of  moulded  purlins, 
and  the  usual  rectangular  ridge-piece  set  diagonally. 

The  roof  is  stiffened  by  cusped  wind-braces, 
o Formerly  the  roof  was  boarded  with  thick  and  thin 
boards  alternately,  extending  from  the  ridge  to  the 
eaves.  Although  the  boarding  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, the  manner  in  which  the  roof  was  originally 
covered  can  be  ascertained  from  the  notching  of  the 
back  of  the  upper  cornice.  The  thin  boards  lay  on  it, 
while  it  was  notched  to  receive  each  alternate  and 
thicker  board.  The  boarding  is  shown  in  its  original 
condition  in  the  drawings  opposite  p.  26.  If  we  refer 
to  the  perspective  sketch  we  can  see  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  roof. 

The  construction  of  the  screen-partitions,  at  either 
end  of  the  hall,  is  that  of  a sill  resting  on  the  ground, 
and  a moulded  beam  or  cornice  above,  with  uprights 
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or  thick  boards  framed  between  them.  The  thick 
boards  are  grooved  for  long  panels,  each  panel  formed 
out  of  a single  thinner  board,  extending  from  the  sill 
to  the  moulded  beam.  The  spaces  between  the 
framing  above  the  moulded  beam  of  the  western 
screen  seem  ever  to  have  been  filled  with  plaster. 

The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  states  concerning  the  space 
behind  the  eastern  screen: — ‘‘There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  here  once  existed  the  gallery  for  the 
minstrels  to  which  access  was  given  by  these  doors.”^ 
(The  doors  at  either  end  of  the  screen.) 

However,  when  we  find  a minstrefs  gallery  in  a 
hall,  we  find  it  placed  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  dais. 
These  doors  would  probably  have  opened  into  the 
private  apartments. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  us  clearly  what  was  the 
design  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  screen  above  the 
moulded  beam  marked  W on  the  drawing.  If  we 
refer  to  the  longitudinal  section,  we  will  see  that  the 
nearest  principal  to  the  screen  is  placed  centrally 
above  the  northern  window,  a few  feet  west  of  the 
screen.  The  eastern  - side  of  the  tie-beam  of  this 
principal,  and  the  purlins  and  wall  plates  beyond  it,  are 
absolutely  plain,  and  evidently  never  intended  to  be 
seen  from  the  hall  below.  The  principal,  moreover,  dif- 
fers from  the  others  in  the  hall,  being  constructed  with  a 
tie-beam  instead  of  hammer-beams,  and  much  resembles 
the  upper  portion  of  the  western  screen-partition. 

The  arrangement,  we  think  most  probably  to  have 
existed,  was  that  of  a cove  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
dais  extending  from  the  top  of  the  screen  to  the  tie- 
beam  of  the  principal. 

The  moulded  beam  of  the  western  screen-partition  is  • 
at  a considerably  lower  level  than  that  of  the  eastern — 
to  the  west  of  this  screen  the  building  was  divided 
into  two  fioors.  The  beam  is  at  the  level  of  the  first 
floor,  the  joists  of  which  were  tenoned  into  it. 

^ Arch.  Camh..,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  xii,  p.  304.  , 
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There  are  two  doorways  in  this  screen,  one  in  the 
centre,  the  other  at  the  northern  end.  Although 
there  are  no  signs  visible  of  cross  partitions  having 
abutted  against  the  western  side  of  the  screen,  it 
would  be  only  natural  that  the  two  doors  should  open 
into  separate  apartments.  The  northern  doorway  is 
absolutely  plain,  but  the  central  doorway  has  a sunk 
panel  in  the  head,  carved,  representing  an  English- 
man’s or  Saracen’s  head,  erased,  wreathed,  supported 
by  two  lions  rampant.  Ednyved  Vychan,  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  Penrhyn  and  Cochwillan  families,  bore 


Gules,  a chevron  ermine  inter  three  Englishmen’s 
heads  couped  in  profile  proper”,  while  the  arms  borne, 
previous  to  his  time,  were  those  of  their  ancestor, 
Marchudd  ap  Cynan,  Gules,  a Saracen  s Head  erased, 
wreathed  or  and  argent” 

The  room  on  the  ground  floor,  west  of  the  screen, 
formerly  contained  a fireplace,  now  destroyed  in  order 
to  obtain  better  accommodation  for  stable  purposes,  to 
which  use  the  room  has  been  turned.  A simple  fire- 
place remains  in  the  room  on  the  first  floor.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  fireplace  is  as  ancient  as  the  hall. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  building  contains  little  of 
interest.  The  openings  in  the  walls  are  modern.  A 
modern  floor  divides  the  height  into  two  apartments. 
The  lower  half  is  used  as  a cow-house,  the  upper  as  a 
barn.  The  large  hall  has,  in  like  manner,  been  converted 
into  a barn. 
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BY  ERNEST  ARTHUR  EBBLEWHITE,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 
{Continued  from  vol.  xii,  p.  263.) 


XV.— RHUDDLAN. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Piers  ap  Sir 
Robert  sold  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  the  town- 
ship of  Rhyl,  in  this  parish,  to  Richard  ap  Hugh  ap 
John  Vaughan  of  Rhuddlan,  who,  dying  in  1572, 
bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Harry  ap  Richard.  The 
will  is  dated  4th  May  1571,  and  was  proved  at 
St.  Asaph,  2nd  March  1572,  by  Mary  verch  Richard, 
Margaret  verch  Richard,  and  Anne  verch  Richard,  the 
daughters,  to  whom  the  testator  had  bequeathed  his 
mortgaged  lands.  The  testator  also  had  a married 
daughter,  Jane  verch  Richard,  another  son.  Piers  ap 
Richard,  and  some  younger  children.  His  wife’s 
name  was  Katherine  verch  David  Lloyd,  and  he 
settled  upon  her  the  lands  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  Hugh  ap  John  Vaughan.  The  following 
are  the  other  legatees  named  in  the  will : — Lowry 
verch  Rees,  Piers  ap  John  Christopher,  William  ap 
Hugh,  Piers  ap  William  ap  Hugh,  and  Sir”  William 
Mutton,  Curate  of  Rhuddlan.  The  Overseers  were 
John  ap  Hugh,  Piers  ap  David  ap  William,  Kynverick 
Lloyd,  and  John  Lloyd  Piers. 

The  following  notes  are  from  the  St.  Asaph  Probate 
Registry  : — 

1661,  Feb.  24.  Inventory  of  Piers  ap  Hugh  John 
of  Brynhedydd. 

1664,  Jan.  13.  Administration  of  Piers  ap  John 
Thomas  of  Brynhedydd. 

1667,  Dec.  16.  Administration  of  ffoulke  ap  John 
ap  Meredith  of  Rhuddlan. 
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1668,  June  20.  Nuncupative  will  of  Richard  ap 
Robert  of  Cefn  du. 

1668,  June  23.  Will  of  Ann  Parry  of  Brynhedydd, 
widow  (dated  27  March  1668). 

1669,  Nov.  21.  Will  of  John  Conway  of  Brynywall, 
gentleman,  proved  in  that  year. 

1670,  Feb.  23.  Will  of  John  Piers  Kinricke  of 
Brynywall. 

1674,  Mar.  28.  Will  of  James  Holland  of  Hill  [yr 
hill,  now  Rhyl), 

1676,  Sept.  11.  Will  of  Mary  verch  William  of 
Hill,  widow. 

1677,  July  24.  Administration  of  estate  of  Henry 
Lloyd  of  Rhydorddwy  granted  to  Plenry  Lloyd  of 
Rhydorddwy,  gentleman,  the  son. 

1680,  Probate  of  will  (dated  14  October  1676)  of 
Margaret  verch  Piers  of  Tre  Llewellyn,  widow,  mother 
of  Elin  Lloyd. 

1680,  Probate  of  will  (dated  24  Feb.  1679)  of  Piers 
or  Pyers  David  of  the  township  of  Dimster,  yeoman,  who 
was  buried  at  Dyserth,  granted  to  Anne,  his  widow. 

1688,  December  7.  Unproved  will  of  Katherine 
Roberts  of  Rhydorddwy,  wife  of  John  Hughes  and 
sister  of  William  Probert,  witnessed  by  Edward  Jones 
and  John  Hughes.  She  was  buried  at  Rhylofnyd, 
otherwise  Newmarket. 

1688,  September  7.  Administration  of  the  estate 
of  John  Thomas  Kenrick  of  Rhuddlan  granted  to  John 
Hughes  of  Rhydorddwy,  the  next  of  kin,  during  the 
minority  of  Elizabeth  Jones  and  Mary  Jones,  daughters 
of  the  deceased. 

1688,  October  25.  The  last-named  grant  was  revoked 
and  another  issued  to  Ann  verch  Richard,  to  the  use  of 
the  children  as  aforesaid,  the  sureties  being  Thomas 
Prichard  and  Edward  Jones,  both  of  Rhuddlan. 

1691,  Dec.  11.  Marriage  License  Bond  in  connec- 
tion with  the  marriage  of  Anne  Roberts  of  Bodrhyddan, 
spinster,  to  John  Hughes  of  Flintshire,  bachelor, 
Thomas  Roberts  being  a suretv. 
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1692,  Aug.  15.  Will  of  Margaret  verch  Richard  of 
Brynvychan,  in  the  parish  of  Rhuddlan,  widow,  proved 
in  the  same  year. 

1695,  Feb.  20.  Letters  were  granted  to  Dorothy 
Conway,  otherwise  Hughes,  of  Quibir,  in  the  parish 
of  Rhuddlan,  widow,  to  admiDister  the  estate  of  her 
late  husband,  Thomas  Hughes,  of  the  same  place, 
gentleman.  The  sureties  were  William  Anwyll  and 
Robert  Hughes,  both  of  Rhuddlan,  gentlemen.  The 
inventory  was  appraised  by  Robert  ap  Thomas, 
Thomas  ap  Evan,  and  Robert  John  ap  Robert. 

1707,  January  12.  Probate  was  granted  to  Hugh 
Piers  of  Rhuddlan,  the  father  and  executor  of  the  will 
of  William  Hughes  of  the  same  parish,  seaman, 
deceased.  The  testator  also  left  a sister,  Elizabeth 
Hughes,  then  unmarried,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  will 
dated  22  April  1705.  He  was  taken  into  the  Queen’s 
service  on  board  the  Speedwell^  17  June  1703.  David 
Edwards  and  Thomas  Williams  were  witnesses  to  the 
execution  of  the  will. 

1713,  July  16.  Letters  were  granted  to  Margaret 
Thomas,  otherwise  Hughes,  of  Brynhedydd,  widow,  to 
administer  the  estate  of  her  late  husband,  Robert 
Hughes,  of  the  same  place,  yeoman ; her  sureties 
being  Edward  Jones,  the  Parish  Clerk  of  Rhuddlan, 
and  John  Hughes  of  the  same  parish,  husbandman. 
The  administratrix  and  sureties  have  all  used  the 
same  seal,  namely,  the  curious  design  with  legend, 
“ Tout  pour  vous”,  already  described  under  Ysceifiog. 
Soon  after  Robert  Hughes’s  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  29th  June  1713,  an  inventory  of  his  goods  was 
made  by  Henry  Holland  and  Hugh  Pierce. 

In  a list  of  all  wills  and  administrations  of  the  name 
of  Wynne  for  the  years  1660  to  1786,  inclusive,  the 
following  occur  for  Rhuddlan  parish  : — 

1681,  Henry  Lloyd  Wynne  (WTll). 

1735,  Elizabeth  Wynne,  wife  of  Pierce  Lloyd 
(Will). 

1737,  Thomas  W^ynne,  butcher  (Administration). 
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Between  the  years  1701  and  1789  there  is  no  entry 
of  any  will,  etc.,  of  the  names  of  Humphreys  and 
Humphrey  connected  with  Rhuddlan. 

The  early  original  Parish  Registers  are  lost ; there 
are  none  prior  to  the  Restoration.  In  the  Diocesan 
Registry,  when  searching  the  Bishop’s  Transcripts  for 
the  period  1662  to  1710,  I only  found  the  following 
returns  for  Rhuddlan  1681,  1682,  1684,  1686,  1687, 
1689  to  1692,  1694,  1695,  1698  to  1704,  1706,  and 
1708  to  1710. 

In  the  year  1704  occurs  the  burial  of  the  Rev.  John 
Edwards,  the  Vicar,  on  the  16th  November. 

When  visiting  Bodrhyddan,  the  seat  of  Captain 
Conwy  Grenville  Hercules  Rowley- Conwy,  in  April 
1894,  I was  shown  a large  number  of  interesting 
documents  which  should  prove  of  value  to  Welsh 
historians.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
relating,  as  it  does,  to  the  Court  Rolls  of  Prestatyn 
Manor,  which  I have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  : — 

“ Good  Mad“^, — Inclosed  I have  sent  you  Henery  Parry’s 
depositions  relating  to  a seat  in  Dyserth  Church  : Likewise 
a Copy  of  what  I find  in  y®  Court  Rolls  of  Prestatyn  Manor, 
wch  is  ye  whole  I can  find  y^  gives  any  light  into  y®  Antiquity 
of  y^  Grant.  When  I return  to  Town,  I shall  send  you  Wynne’s 
History  of  Wales,  w^^  will  show  you  y®  time  when  Owen 
Gwynedd  destroy’d  y®  Castle  of  Ehudland  & Prestatyn,  & I 
presume  it  must  be  since  that  time  both  Lordships  were  granted 
to  y®  Conway  Family I hope  Miss  Longueville  will  give 
Mr.  Yonge  leave  to  inspect  her  Writings,  w^^  I apprehend  will 
be  y®  most  likely  way  to  find  out  a Copy  of  y®  Original  Grant, 
or  some  intimation  ab^  y®  date  of  it,  w°^  will  facilitate  y®  search 
for  it  among  y®  Records  in  y®  Tower. 

“With  due  regards,  I am.  Good  Mad“^, 

“ Your  obedient  & much  obliged  hum  : Ser^^, 
“(Signed)  R.  Williams,  Prestatyn,  Sep.  15,  1765.” 

The  letter  must  have  been  intended  for  Penelope, 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Colonel  James  Russell 

^ The  descent  of  the  Lordship  is  shown  in  the  Conwy  pedigree, 
postea. 
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Stapleton  of  Bodrhyddan,  and  wife  of  Ellis  Yonge, 
Esquire,  of  Bryn  Yorcin  in  Hope  parish.  At  the  foot 
of  the  letter  is  Turn  y®  other  side.’' 

“ A Copy  of  y®  Court  Koll.  Sir  Henry  Conway  Hovembris 
1662,  grants  a License  for  selling  at  {sic)  ale  at  Prestatyn,  as 
Lord  of  y®  Manor,  reciting  y^  he  held  it  by  Grant  from  King 
Edward  the  second. 

“ Sir  Thomas  Longueville  as  part  of  his  answere  to  Mr. 
Mostyn  of  Penbedw’s  Bill  in  Chancery  relating  to  y®  Boundaries 
of  Prestatyn  Manner  says.  That  it  appeared  to  y®  DeP®  by  y® 
Court  Rolls  of  y®  said  Manner,  y^  y®  same  has  for  several  ages 
past  been  in  y®  Eamily  of  y®  Conways,  the  deP®  having  now 
in  their  Custody  Court  Rolls  so  long  as  y®  reign  of  King 
Edward  y®  sixth  : But  how  or  by  what  Conveyance  y®  same 
came  first  to  y®  said  Family  these  Def^®  are  at  present  not  able 
to  set  forth.” 

Then  follows  a postscript  by  Mr.  R.  Williams  : — 

“ When  I go  to  Hawarden  I will  examine  further  into  y® 
Court  Rolls  above  mentioned  w®^  I apprehend  are  what  Mr. 
Hughes  took  for  y®  Grant  itself  of  y®  Mannor.” 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a little  over  one  hundred 
years  ago  the  Prestatyn  Rolls  were  at  Hawarden,  but 
I have  personally  searched  for  them  there  without 
success. 

There  is  another  valuable  copy  Court  Roll  at 
Bodrhyddan,  relating  to  the  Lordship  of  Yale,  which 
I found  rather  difficult  to  decipher  and  translate  : — 

“ Yale  Raglar’.  To  a Court  of  the  same  held  on  the 
day  of  July  29^^  Henry  VIII  (1537)  came  ThoiuEis  ap  David  ap 
David  ap  Rice  ap  Gruffuth  ap  Gwillim  otherwise  called  Thomas 
ap  Gwenheyvar  verch  Gruffith  ap  David^  before  Edward  Aimer, 
Deputy  Steward  of  the  Lordship  of  Bromfeld  Yale  and  Chirk- 
land,  and  surrendered  all  and  singular  the  lands,  tenements  &c. 
formerly  in  the  tenure  of  Rice  ap  Gruffith  ap  Gwillyni  Tudyr 
ap  Rice  ap  Pfil’n  Jevan  ap  Rice  and  Jankyn  Wydd’  & after- 
wards in  the  tenure  of  David  ap  Rice  ap  Gruffith  ap  Gwillim 
{the  Applicant's  granclfathcr)  and  David  ap  David  ap  Rice 

^ A most  valuable  description,  giving  five  ancestors  on  the  pater- 
nal side,  and  three  on  the  maternal. 
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father  of  the  said  Thomas,  in  the  town  of  Llanarnion  in  the 
Lordship  of  Yale  aforesaid ; which  are  confirmed  to  the  said 
Thomas  and  his  heirs  subject  &c. 

“(Signed)  Edward  Elmor/' 

Seal  broken  and  only  a small  piece  left,  showing  a 
border  [within  the  legend  circle)  of  large  fleurs-de-lis 
and  the  letter  ''S’’  of  the  inscription. 

Captain  Rowdey-Conwy  showed  me  a framed  genea- 
logical tree  of  his  maternal  ancestors  the  Conwys 
which  was  Drawne  by  Griffith  Hughes,  Deputie  to 
the  Office  of  Armes  for  North  wales  and  finished  the 
xxix^^  of  July  Anno  Domini  1639”,  and  “ ExaminaL^ 
cum  Original’  p’  eadem  Grifi*’  Hughes.”  There  are 
two  paintings  of  arms,  the  first  of  which  “ Insignia 
Johannis  Conwy  Militis”  is  thus  blazoned  : — Quarterly: 
first,  sable,  on  a bend  argent,  cottised  ermine,  a rose 
gules,  barbed  and  seeded  proper,  between  two  annulets 
of  the  field j for  Conwy  ; second,  azure,  a cross  voided 
or,  for  Conwy  ; third,  argent  a pelican  in  her  piety,  in 
her  nest  sable,  for  Chauntrell  ; fourth,  gules,  a toiver 
triple-towered.  Crest,  on  a loreath  argent  and  sable, 
the  bust  of  a Moor,  in  profile,  couped  at  the  shoulders 
sable.  Any  further  details  in  the  crest  are  indis- 
tinct. 

The  second  painting  gives  “ Insignia  Johannis 
Conway  Militis  cum  Insign’  Mariae  Conwy  vxoris  ejus 
conjunct’,”  and  is  thus  blazoned: — Quarterly  of  four, 
as  before,  for  Conwy,  impaling  quarterly  of  six  : first, 
gules,  a chevron  ermine  between  three  mens  heads  in 
profile,  couped  at  the  neck,  argent,  for  Morgan  of 
Gouldgreave  or  Golden  Grove,  being  the  coat  of 
Ednyfed  Vychan  ; second,  ermine,  a lion  rampant 
sable ; third,  azure  a lion  rampant,  ivithin  a bordure, 
argent ; fourth,  gules,  a chevron  between  three  stags 
heads  cabossed  argent ; fifth,  azure,  a lion  passant 
argent ; and  sixth,  azure,  a cross  pattee  fitchee  argent. 

The  genealogy  is  a most  extensive  one,  and  gives 
the  following  pedigrees  : — Bodrhyddan,  Kefn,  Llys- 
vassy,  Porthaml,  Disart,  Bodlwithan,  Vaenol,  Bodeigan, 
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Kinmell,  Wickwer,  Teirdan,  Dooning,  Llanvair, 
Lleweny,  fferm  ystrad,  Bachegraig,  Gouldgreave, 
Perthkinsy,  Rhyd,  Ruthland,  Dwylig,  Gwaynyriog, 
Masmor,  Caervallen,  Bryngwynescob,  Cor  wen,  Alsester, 
Northop,  Sough  ton,  Aston,  Llwynegryn,  Amlwch, 
Halkin,  Caervallwch,  Llanverres,  Gwissaney,  Gwerney- 
gron,  Bightan,  Nant,  Voelas,  Giler,  Place  in  llan, 
Rhydorthwy,  Dernerchion,  Caerwys,  Coetmor,  Aber- 
geley,  ffoxhall,  Segrwyd,  ffacknallt  and  Gwersyllt.  It 
is  here  copied  verbatim. 

“ S^’  William  Conias,  knight  of  warre,  High  Con- 
stable of  England  under  Willia’  y®  Conqueror,  he 
marled  Issabellfil’  Baldwyn,  Eearle  of  Bloes”  [Baldwin, 
Earl  of  Blois)  and  had  issue  ^Clane  uxor  Lord  Rich, 
Eilizab’  uxor  S^’  Thomas  Baldwyn  K^,  Joice  uxor  S^’ 
Nicholas  Brwyste  IC”  and 

“ S'’  Richard  Conias  Kb  Lo’  of  Richmond,  hi’  S'' 
W'''”  who  married  ffelice  filia  S'’  Robert  Corbet 
Kb  Baron  Kowres”  and  had  issue  two  sons  Sir  Roger 
and  Sir  Richard,  the  younger  of  whom 

‘‘  S'"  Richard  Conias  of  Cornwall  Kb  fib  S'’  Rich’  ” 
married  Denis  filia  S''  Jeolfrey  Cornwall  Knight”  and 
had  “ Sir  Jeofrey  Conias  Kb  fil  S'  Richard”  who,  by  his 
wife  ‘ ‘ Issabell  fil’  et  heres  S'"  Hugh  Throp  K^”,  had 
‘‘Jane  fil’  et  heres,  uxor  S"  Hugh  Moore,  Baron  of 
Crick,  of  who’  Moore  of  Crick  is  descended.” 

The  eldest  son  of  the  first-named  Sir  Richard 
Conias,  “ S'’  Roger  Conias  Kb  fib  S'"  Richard”  married 
“ Sibill  filia  S'"  Roger  Mortimer,  Lo’  of  Wigmar’,  vx'‘  S'’ 
Roger”  and  had,  besides  one  daughter  “Julian  uxor 
S'’  Raph  Crofts  knight”,  a son 

“ S'’  Raph  Conias,  fil  S'’  Roger,  K^”  who  married 

“ Joice  filia  S'’  Peter  Crofts,  knight”  by  whom  he 
had  “ S'' Roger  Conias  K^  marled  Jane  fil’  S'’ William 
fford  K^  & had  yssue  S'"  Philip  qui  obijt  sine  p’le”,  a 
daughter  “ Felix  vxor  S'' John  Bryan,  Knight”,  and  an 
elder  son, 

“ S'’  John  Conias  K^fil’  S''  Raph”  who  married  Avise 
filia  S'’  James  Butler  K’'  Lord  of  Wormood”,  and 
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had  issue  “ Sir  Philip  Conwy  fil’  S^  John’',  S'" 
Roger  Conias  K*  fiF  S'*  John”,  and  a second  son, 

‘‘ Hugh  Conwy  fiF  John”,  who  by  his  wife 
“ — da’  of  S^  Will’m  Pitchard  [Pritchard)  knight”  had 
a son 

S^  Henry  Conwy  K^fiF  S^’  Hugh  Conwy”  who  by 
his  wife  ‘‘  Ellen  da’  k heire  of  Hugh  Crevecure  K* 
Lo’  of  Prestatyn”  was  father  of 

‘‘Richard  Conwy,  Esq^  fiF  S’^  Henry  Conwy”,  w^ho 
inherited  the  Lordship  of  Prestatyn  from  his  maternal 
grandfather  Sir  Hugh  Crevecceur.  He  married  “Agnes 
filia  Richard  Ratcliffe  Esq’'”  and  had  two  sons,  the 
younger  being  “ William  Conwy  maried  Issabel  filia 
S’"  Nich’  Harrington”  and  the  elder 

“ John  Conwy  Esq’’ fiF  Richard  Conwy”  who  married 
“ Ellen  daughter  of  S’’  Henry  Forbes  K*”  and  was 
father  of 

“ Jankyn  Conwy  Esq’’  fiF  John  Conwy”  who,  having 
married  “ Marcely  filia  Meredyth  ap  Howell  (inde  Wyns 
de  Gwydr)”,  had  issue, 

I.  John  Aer  hen  y Conwy,  who  succeeded. 

II.  “ John  Wynne  Conwy”  the  father  of  “ Thomas 
Conwy”  and  “ Nicholas  Conwy”.  The  first  of 
these  two  sons  had  issue  “ Harry  Conwy, 
lined  in  England”  and  “Rouland  Conwy  fiF 
Thomas”.  This  Rowland  was  father  of  “John 
Conwy  son  of  Rouland  Conwy”  who  was 
father  of  “Piers  Conwy  of  Rythland  Esq’’  fiF 
John  Con’ ” who  was  father  of  “Piers  Conwy 
gent’  fiF  Piers  Conwy  supra,  Ruthland”,  who 
is  indicated  as  the  head  of  the  elder  ruthland 
[Rhuddlan)  family.  The  above-named  Nicholas 
Conway,  the  second  son  of  John  Wynne  Conwy, 
was  father  of  “Jankin  Conwy  of  Rythland”, 
“ ffoulk  [Conwy)  of  Londo’ ”,  “Peter  Conwy 
Gouldsmith  of  Chester”,  “ Elizabeth  vxor 
Richard  ap  Morris  [of)  Rythland”,  and  an 
eldest  son  “S’’  Richard  Conway  lined  about 
Cambridge”.  The  latter  was  father  of  “John 
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Conwy  fir  Richard”  who  had  issue  John 
Conwy  fir  John  Conwy”  the  father  of  John 
Conwy  of  Rythland  gent’  fil’  John  Conwy, 
Ruth  land”,  who  is  indicated  as  the  head  of  the 
younger  rut hl and  [Rhucldlan)  family. 

HI.  Edward  Conwy”  the  father  of  Katherine  vxor 
Ellice  ap  David  of  ffacknallt”.  She  had  issue 
‘‘  Thomas  fil’  Ellice  & Katherine”  the  father  of 
‘‘John  ffacknallt  fil’  Tho’  ap  Ellice”  who  was 
father  of  “ Rees  ffacknallt  fil’  John  ffacknallt” 
who  had  issue  “ John  ffacknallt  fil’  Rees  ffack- 
nallt”  the  father  of  “ Kynnerick  ffacknallt  gent’ 
fil’  John  ffacknallt,  ffacknallt”.  The  said 
Cynric  or  “ Kynnerick”  is  indicated  as  the 
head  of  the  ffacknallt  family. 

IV.  “ Cristopher  Conwy,  killed  by  one  Billings.” 

V.  “ Richard  Conwy”  the  father  of  “ Marcely  vxor 
William  Brittall”.  She  had  issue  “ Ellen  filia 
Will’m  et  Marcely,  vxor  John  Robinson”  the 
mother  of  “ Nicholas  Robinson  fil’  Ellen  et 
John  Robinson”  who  was  father  of  “ William 
Robinson  Esq^‘  fil’  Nicholas  Robinson”,  who 
had  issue  “ Edward  Robinson  fil’  William 
Robinson  supra,  Gwersyllt”,  who  is  indicated 
as  the  representative  of  the  gwersyllt  family. 

“ John  Aer  [hen)  y Conv/y  Esq^’  fil’  Jankin  Conwy  et 
Marcely  v^^^  Meredyth  ap  Howel”  married  first  “ Ellen 
filia  Edward  Minshull  Esq^’  vxor  John  Aer  hen  y 
Conwy”  and  had  issue  by  her. 

I.  “ S^  Hugh  Conway  knight,  Treasurer  of  Callice 
[Calais).  Maried  the  widowe  of  one  [Richard) 
Burdet  [of  Arroio)  which  ow’ed  Ragley  in 
com’  Warwic’  & by  his  meanes  Ed’d  Conwy  a 
yonger  brother  of  his  maried  her  da’  & heire 
(Inde  S^  Ed’d  Conwy  Com’  Warwic’  is 
descended).” 

The  said  John  Aer  hen  y Conwy  married  secondly 
“ Jonet  filia  Edmond  Stanley  Esq^,  2^  vxor  John  Aer 
y Conwy”  and  by  her  had  issue 
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II.  John  Aer  Ifank  y Conwy,  who  succeeded. 

III.  Edward  Conwy,  whose  line  is  given  hereafter  on 

page  44. 

IV.  James  Conw(y)  of  Soughton  Corn’  fflint”  who 

had  issue  a daughter  Margaret  vxor  Evan 
ap  Ithell”  the  mother  of  “ Ellice  Evans  fi]’ 
Margaret  et  Evan”,  [He  had  a son  Thomas 
Evans  Esq’^  fil’  Ellice  Evans”  who  was  the 
father  of  “ Peter  Evans  Esq^  fil’  Thomas 
Evans”  and  grandfather  of  “ . . . . Heres 
Peter  Evans,  Northop”,  representative  of  the 
NORTHOP  family.  Ellice  Evans  had  also  a 
daughter  “ Katherine  vxor  Thomas  Whitley” 
the  mother  of  Thomas  Whitley  Esq’*  fil’ 
Thomas  Whitley  et  Katherine”  and  grand- 
mother of  Robert  Whitley  fil’  Thomas 
Whitley,  representative  of  the  aston  family.] 
of  “ Katherine  vxor  John  Wynn”,  [She  had  a 
son  ‘‘Evan  fib  John  Wynne  et  Katherine”, 
who  was  the  father  of  “John  Evans  fif 
Evan”  and  grandfather  of  “ Robert  Evans  of 
Llwynegryn  gent’  hi’  John  Evans  gent’,”  who 
was  the  representative  of  the  llwynegryn 
family]  and  of  “ Elizabeth  vxor  John  ap  Rees”. 
[She  had  a son  “ Harry  hi’  John  ap  Rees  et 
Elizabeth”,  who  was  the  father  of  “ John 
Parry  hi’  Harry”  and  grandfather  of  “ . . . . 
Her’  John  Parry  gen’,  Amlwch”  who  was  the 
representative  of  the  amlwch  family].  The 
said  James  Conwy  of  Soughton  had  also  a 
son  who  is  referred  to  at  page  45. 

V.  “ Henry  Conwy  of  Perthkinsy”  the  father  ot 
“ Harry,  Arthur,  Ed’d,  Robert,  Will’m  & 
others”  and  a daughter  “ Katherine  vxor 
John  Symond  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd”  the  mother 
of  “Robert  Wynn  hi’  Catherine  et  John 
Symond”  who  had  issue  “ Grace  hi’  Rob’t 
Wyn  vxor  Ellice  ap  John  Grifhth”  the  mother 
of  “ Robert  ap  Ellice  hi’  Ellice  et  Grace”  who 
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had  issue  Robert  Roberts  of  Gwissaney, 
fir  Robert  ap  Ellice  gent’,  Gwissaney”  who  is 
indicated  as  a representative  of  the  gwissaney 
{Gwysaney)  family. 

VI.  Piers  Conwy,  Archdeacon”,  the  father  of  Eliza- 
beth vxor  Kynnerick  Hanmer”  who  was  mother 
of  Piers  Hantner  fii’  Elizabeth  et  Kenerick 
Hanmer”  who  was  father  of  Kennerick 
Hanmer  fil’  Piers  Hanmer”  who  was  father  of 
Peter  Hanmer  fil’  Kenerick”  who  was  father 
of  “ . . . . Her’  Peter  Hanmer,  Caervallwch” 
the  representative  of  the  caekvallwch  family. 
The  said  Piers  Conwy  had  also  a son  Harry 
Conwy  whose  line  is  given  at  page  46. 

The  said  John  Aer  hen  y Conwy  had  also  five 
daughters  by  his  second  marriage,  namely  : — 

I.  Elizabeth  uxor  John  ap  Kenerick  ap  Ithell 
Vychan”,  whose  line  is  given  at  page  46. 

II.  “ Marcely  vx^  Griff’  ap  David  ap  Ithell  vychan”, 
whose  line  is  given  at  page  48. 

III.  Margaret  vx^  Rees  ap  Robert  of  Coetmor”, 

whose  line  is  given  at  page  48. 

IV.  Grace  vxor  Hugh  Iloyd  de  ffoxhall”,  whose  line 

is  given  at  page  49. 

V.  Ellen  vx^  Richard  Mutton  de  Rythland”  who 
had  issue  ‘‘  Piers  Mutton  STeant  [Serjeant  at 
Laiv)  fir  Richard  Mutton  k Ellen”  who  was 
father  of  ‘^John  Mutton  fil’  Piers  Mutton” 
who  was  father  of  Peter  Mutton  K^  Chiefe 
Justice  of  North  Wales”  who  was  father  of 
Anne  fil’  et  her’  Peter  vx^  Robert  Davies 
of  Gwissaney  Esq^’”  who  was  mother  of  Mutton 
Davies  her  Robert  Davies  et  Anne,  Gwis- 
saney”, the  representative  of  the  gwissaney 
[Givysaney)  family. 

The  above-named  ‘‘John  Aer  Ivank  y Conwy  Esq^” 
married  “ Jonet  filia  Thomas  Salusbury  de  llyweny  Ar’  ” 
and  had  issue  four  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

I.  Thomas,  who  succeeded. 
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II.  1 Robert  Conway, 

III.  > ffoulk  and 

IV.  ) Piers  Conwy.” 

I.  Elizabeth  vxor  Tudur  ap  Elissav”,  the  mother  of 
Gwenhwyvar  uxor  Edward  Lloyd  of  Llys- 
vassy”,  who  had  issue  John  Lloyd  fib  Ed’d 
et  Gwenhwyvar”  who  was  father  of  Edward 
Lloyd  fir  John  Lloyd”  who  was  father  of 
“John  Lloyd  fib  Edward  Lloyd  & he  hath 
yssue  Edward  Lloyd  of  Llysvassy  gent’.”  The 
lastnamed  Edward  Lloyd  is  indicated  as  the 
representative  of  the  llysvassy  family. 

IT.  “ Jonet  vxor  David  ap  Thomas  of  Skeiviock.” 

III.  “ Katherine  vxor  Rees  ap  Benet”,  whose  line  is 

given  at  page  49. 

IV.  “ Margaret  bis  nupta.”  By  her  first  husband 

“Griffith  Lloyd  of  Kinwell  (1  nupt’)”  she  had 
issue  “ Ales  Lloyd  vxor  Richard  ap  Evan  et 
filia  Griff’  Lloyd  et  Marg*”  who  was  mother  of 
“ Katherine  filia  Ales  et  Richard,  uxor  Piers 
Holland”  who  had  issue  1,  “ David  Holland 
Esq^  fir  Piers  Holland  et  Katherine”,  the 
father  of  “ Piers  Holland  of  Kinmell,  son  of 
David  Holland,  & he  hath  yssue  Raph  Holland 
Esq'”  (representative  of  the  kinmell  family)  ; 
2,  “ John  Holland  fil’  Piers  Holland  et 
Katherine”,  the  father  of  “ William  Holland 
of  Wickwer,  fil’  John  Holland,  gent’”  (repre- 
sentative of  the  WICKWER  family)  ; 3,  “ Hum- 
phrey Holland  fir  Piers  Holland  et  Katherine” 
the  father  of  “John  Holland  of  Teirdan  gent’ 
fil’  Humphrey  Holland”  (representative  of  the 
TEIRDAN  family). 

The  said  Margaret,  by  her  second  husband 
“ Howell  ap  Bell’  of  Dooning  (2^  nupt’)”  had 
issue  “John  fil’  Howell  ap  Bell’  et  Margaret” 
who  was  father  of  “ David  Lloyd  fil’  John  ap 
Howell”  who  was  father  of  “John  Lloyd  fil’ 
David  Lloyd”  who  was  father  of  “ Piers  Lloyd 
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of  Dooning  gent'  fil'  John  Lloyd”  (representa- 
tive of  the  DOONi^JG  family). 

V.  ‘‘  Grace  vxor  Robert  Vychan”,  the  mother  of 

“ Tudur  ap  Robert  of  Beram’  fil’ Grace  et  RoR” 
who  was  father  of  ‘‘  Katherine  fil’  et  her 
Tnder  nupt’  1,  she  maried  John  Salusbury  of 
Lleweny  Esq^”  and  had  issue  ‘‘  John  Salus- 
bury de  Lleweny  fil’  John  Salusb’  et 
Katherine”  who  was  father  of  Henry 

Salusbury  of  Lleweny  Bar’  & he  hath  yssue 
S^’  Tho’  Salusbury  Baronet”  (representative  of 
the  LLEWENY  family).  The  said  Katherine 
afterwards  “ 2 she  maried  Richard  Clough,  2 
marit’  ” by  whom  she  had  issue  Mary  filia 
Rich’  Clough  et  Katherine  vxor  William 
Wynn  Esq^”  [the  mother  of  John  Wyn  fil’ 
Will’m  Wyn  et  Mary  Clough  & he  hath  yssue 
William  Wynne  of  Llanvair  Esq^”  (representa- 
tive of  the  LLANVAIK  family)  ] and  “ Anne  filia 
Richard  Clough  et  Katherine  vxor  Roger 
Salusbury  Esq""”  the  mother  of  John  Salusbury 
of  Bachegraig  Esq^  fil’  Roger  Sal’  et  Anne 
Clough”  (representative  of  the  bachegraig 
family). 

The  said  Katherine  then  married  Moris 
Wynne  of  Gwydyr,  3 marit’  ” by  whom  she 
had  issue  ‘^Edward  Wynne  fil’  Moris  Wynne 
et  Katherine”  who  was  father  of  ^‘Morice 
W^ynn  fil’  Edward  Wynn  of  fferm  ystrad” 
(representative  of  the  fferm  ystrad  family). 

VI.  “ Agnes  vxor  David  Lloyd,  and 

VII.  one  da’  more.” 

^‘Thomas  Conwy  of  Bodrythan  Esq'’  fil’  John  Aer 
Ifank”  married  Alice  da’  & heire  of  Robert  Chaun- 
trell  Esq'’”  and  had  issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

I.  John  Aer  y Conwy  who  succeeded. 

II.  ) Robert  Conwy,  et 

I.  i Katherine  vxor  Evan  ap  David  of  Nanklin.” 

II.  Ellen  vxor  Llewelyn  ap  Rees  of  Wickwer” 
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the  mother  of  “Hugh  Gwynn  fir  Ellen  et 
Llewelyn’^  who  was  father  of  John  fif  Hugh 
Gwyn  etc.’'  who  had  issue  “ Katherine  filia 
John  ap  Hugh  vxor  Evan  Lloyd,  & hath 
yssue  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Kefn  gent’,”  repre- 
sentative of  the  KEFN  family. 

“John  Aer  y Conwy  of  Bodrythan  Esq^  fil’  Tho’” 
married  “ Elizabeth  filia  Tho’  Hanmer  K^'”  and  had 
issue  a son  and  six  daughters, 

I.  John  Conwy,  who  succeeded. 

I.  'I  “ Agnes  vxor  Piers  Mutton, 

II.  y Jane  vxor  Robert  Lloyd  of  Poole, 

III.  J Magdalen  vx^'  Harry  Tho’  of  Disart.” 

IV.  “ Alice  vxor  Rouland  Bulkley  of  Porthaml  Esq^” 

the  m.other  of  “ Richard  Bulkley  Esq^  hi’ 
Rouland  Bulkley  et  Alice”  who  was  father  of 
“ William  Bulkley  of  Porthaml  fil’  Rouland 
Bulkley  hi’  Richard  Bulkley  predict’,”  repre- 
sentative of  the  PORTHAML  family. 

V.  “ Grace  vxor  John  Ouerton.” 

VI.  “ Jonet  vxor  Ed’d  ap  Hugh  ap  Rees  of  Disart”, 
the  mother  of  “ George  fil’  Edward  et  Jonet” 
who  was  father  of  “ Edward  George  of  Disart, 
fir  George,  gent’,”  representative  of  the  disart 
family. 

“ John  Conwy  of  Bodrythan  fil’  John  Aer”  married 
“ fFane  filia  Robert  Salusbury  of  Rug  Esq^”  and  had 
issue  three  sons  and  five  daughters, 
i.  John  Conwy,  who  succeeded. 

II.  “ Thomas  Conwy  de  Ruthland”  who  was  father  of 
“John  Conwy  fir  Thomas  Conwy  maried  Mary 
filia  Ed’d  Moston  of  Talacrey  Esq^’:  ruthland.” 
HI.  'I  Piers  Conwy, 

I.  y Lowry  vxor  Piers  Moston  de  Talacrey  Esqb 


ir.  ' 

III. 

IV.  . 


sans  yssue. 

Marg^  vx"’  Piers  Griff’  Esqh  sans  yssue, 

Jane  vx^  Tho’  Salusbury  et  postea  vxor  Tho’ 
Philips, 

Alice  vx’^  John  Llovd  de  ffoxhall.” 
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V.  “Elizabeth  Conwy  bis  nupt’.’’  By  “Robert 

Rutter,  1 marit’  ” she  had  a son  “ fFoulk 
Rutter  of  Bryngwyn  Escop,  fil’  Robert  Rutter, 
gent’,  bryngwynescob”.  By  her  second  hus- 
band “ Edmond  Meirick  of  the  Ciuill 
Lawe,  alter’  marit’  ” the  said  Elizabeth  had 
another  son  “ Gillie  Meirick  about  Corwen, 
fir  Edmond  Meirick,  gent’,  corwen.” 

“John  Conwy  of  Bodrythan  Esq^”  married  “Mar- 
garet filia  Piers  Moston  de  Talacrey  Esq^”  and  had 
issue  four  sons  and  six  daughters. 

I.  (Sir)  John,  who  succeeded. 

II.  “ William  Conwy  of  Perthkinsy  Esqb  pelth- 
kinsy”,  married  “ Luce  filia  Thomas  Moston  of 
Rhyd,  Esqh  rhyd”  (see  page  52). 

III.  “Jankin  Conwy  maried  Margaret  filia  John 
Conwy  de  Gwernegron  Esq^:  ruthland.” 
lY.  “Peter  Conwy  maried  Anne  filia  Harry  Lloyde, 
Rhydorthwy,  & hath  yssue  John  Conwy  gent’, 
DWYLIG.” 

I.  “Jane  vxor  Hugh  Drihurst  & hath  yssue  Peter 
Drihurst  gent’,  ruthland.” 

II.  Katherine  vxor  Will’rn  Midlton  Esq’'  & had 

yssue  John  Midlton  & he  hath  yssue  .... 
Midleton  gent’,  gwaynynog.” 

III.  “ Marg^  vxor  Piers  Masmor  & hath  yssue  Robert 

Masmor  gent’,  masmor.” 

IV.  “ Mary  vxor  Robert  Towerbrige  & he  hath 

yssue  (hy  her)  John  Towerbrige  gent’,  caer- 
vallen.” 

V.  ) “Sara  and  Grace,  ob’  sine 

VI.  / p’le.  NOE  YSSUE.” 

“S’"  John  Conwy  of  Bodrythan  Com’ fflint  knight”, 
for  whom  Griffith  Hughes,  the  Heralds’  College 
Deputy,  prepared  this  genealogy  in  1639,  married 
“ Dame  Mary  Conwy  vx’’  S’”  John  Conwy  Kl  bod- 
rythan k GO  ULDG  reave”.  Lady  Conwy  was  the 
daughter  of  EdwTxrd  Morgan  Esquire  of  Gouldgreave, 
otherwise  Golden  Grove,  and  was  descended  from  a 
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common  ancestor  with  her  husband.  Her  ancestry  is 
given  on  page  47.  Sir  John  Conwy  died  s.p.  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Henry  Conwy 
above-mentioned. 

I will  now  give  the  line  of  Edward  Conwy,  the  third 
son  of  John  Aer  hen  y Conwy,  who  is  mentioned  on 
page  38.  The  pedigree  describes  him  as  Edward 
Conwy  of  Arrow  in  Com’  Warwick,  jure  uxoris”,  he 
having  married  ‘‘  Anne  da’  & heire  of  Richard  Burdet 
of  Arrowe”  by  bis  wife  (who  remarried  Sir  Hugh 
Conwy  Knight,  Edward  Conwy’s  half  brother  : see 
page  37).  They  had  issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

I.  (Sir)  John,  of  whom  hereafter. 

II.  Ed’d  Gon[wy)  maried  in  Exiter  & had  yssue 
Mary  da’  k heire  nupt’  Augustine.” 

I.  “ A da’  nupt’  ....  Ashfield.” 

II.  “ Annother  da’ nupt’  ....  Arden.” 

“S’’  John  Conwy  of  Arrowe  fiF  Ed’d  Conwy” 
married  “ Katherin  hi’  Sir  Ralph  Verney  Corn’ 
Buckingham  knight”  and  had  issue  four  daughters, 
namely,  “ Jonet  et  Denys,  obieru’t  sine  p’le”;  “ Eliza- 
beth nubs’  1,  . . . Markam,  et  postea  Edward  Cane, 
2 marit’  and  “ Anne  vxor  Edmond  Langston  Esq’’”; 
besides  a son, 

“ S’ John  Conwy  of  Alsester  {Alcester^  co.  Warivick) 
fiF  S’  John  et  Katherine”,  who  married  “ Ellen 
filia  S’  ffoulk  Grevill  K^”  and  had  issue 

I.  (Sir)  Edward,  who  succeeded  and  w^as  created  a 
Peer. 

II.  S’  Thomas  Conwy  Kb” 

III.  ‘‘  S’  ffoulk  Conwy  nubsit  Amy  da’  k her’  of 
Anthony  Bwrn  {Bourne)  Esq’.” 

I.  “ Elizabeth  vxor  Hugh  Conwy  de  Soughton  corn’ 
ffiint”,  as  shown  on  page  46. 

II.  “ Katherine  vxor  S’Tho’  Hanks  Com’  Clone’.” 

III.  “ Margaret  vxor  William  Trasy  frater  S’  John 

Trassy  de  Dudington  corn’  Clone’.” 

IV.  '‘flfrances  vx’ . . . . Huntley  fiF  et  her’  S’ John 

Huntley.” 
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“ Edward  Conwy  Knight,  Secretary  to  K.  Charles, 
Baron  of  Ragley,  Viscount  Conwy  and  Kilwltagh’^ 
who  married  “ Dorothy  fil’  S''  John  Trasy  com’  Gloucest’ 
K*”  {above  mentioned),  and  had  issue  by  her 

I.  (Sir)  Edward,  of  whom  hereafter. 

II.  ‘‘  John  Con(^(;y).” 

]ii.  “Ed’d  Conwy.” 

IV.  ‘‘  Tho:  a Captaine,  & 

V.  Raph  Conwy.” 

I.  “ ffrances  vx^’  S^  W“  Pellam  K*  com’  Lincoln.” 

II.  “ Brilliana  (quia  nata  ap^  Brill)  vxor  S'"  Robert 
Harley,  com’  Herefordie.” 

III.  ‘‘  Eloway  vxor  S"^  ffrancis  Smith,  & 

IV.  Mary.” 

“ Sir  Edward  Conway  of  Alsester”  married  “ flrances 
filia  S’"  ffrancis  Poppam  K^”  and  had  issue,  ‘‘John 
Conwy,  Ed’d  Conwy,  Franc’  Conw(^),  Alsester  com’ 
Warwick:  alsester.” 

On  page  38  I have  stated  that  James  Conwy  of 
Soughton,  CO.  Flint,  had  a son.  He  is  described  in  the 
old  pedigree  as  “ Henry  Conwy  of  Northop  fil’  James 
Conwy”,  and  was  father  of 

I.  Edward,  see  below. 

II.  and  III.  “ Robert  Conwy  et  Ellice.” 

I.  “ Katherine  by  annother  wife,  being  his  first  wife. 

This  Kather’  fuit  vxor  Llewelyn  ap  David” 
and  mother  of  “John  fil’  Llewelyn  et  Kathe- 
rine” who  was  father  of  “Edward  Jones  fil’ 
John  ap  Llewelyn”  who  was  father  of  “Edward 
Jones  of  Llanverres,  fil’  Edward  Jones,  gent’. 
LLANVEKRES.” 

II.  “Margery  vxor  John  ap  Richard  of  Caervallwch” 

who  was  mother  of  “ Harry  Jones  til’  John  et 
Margery”  who  was  father  of  “ Andrew  Jones 
of  Caervallwch  fil’  Harrv”  who  had  issue 

t/ 

“ Thomas  Jones,  fil’  Andrew  Jones  gent’, 
Caervallwch.  caervallwch.” 

“ Edward  Conwy  of  Soughton”  married  “ . . . .da: 
& heire  of  Edward  Gee  of  Manchester,  who  died 
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Maior  of  Chester  A®  4 E.  6 (a.d.  1551)”,  and  had 
issue, 

I.  Hugh,  who  succeeded. 

II.  “ George,  ob’  sans  issue  legit', 

III.  Harry, 

IV.  Ed'd  et 
V.  Piers.” 

I.  “ Mary  vxor  Piers  Williams  de  Halkin”  mother 
of  “ Hugh  Williams  fib  Piers  Williams  et 
Mary”  who  had  issue,  “Peter  Williams  fif 
Hugh  Williams  gent',  Halkin.  halkin.” 

“ Hugh  Conwy  of  Soughton  fif  Edward  Con(i(;^)” 
married  “ Elizabeth  filia  S'"  John  Conwy  de  Arrow 
{Alcester)  K^”,  whose  descent  has  already  been  given  at 
page  44.  They  had  issue  three  sons, 

I.  Edward,  who  succeeded. 

II.  “ Robert  Conwy,  sans  issue,  and 

III.  John  Conwy.” 

“ Edward  Conwy  of  Soughton”  married  “ Mary  fif 
Edward  Lloyd  of  Pentrehobyn”  and  had  issue  by  her 
“John  Conwy  fil’  et  her  Ed’d  Conwy  of  Soughton  : 
soughton.” 

Harry  the  son  of  Piers  Conwy,  Archdeacon  (see 
page  39)  is  thus  described  on  the  pedigree  : — “ Harry 
Conwy  fil’  Piers  Conwy.”  He  had  a daughter  “ Luce 
filia  Harry  Conwy  vxor  Hugh  Pennant”  who  was 
mother  of  “ Piers  Pennant  of  Bighton  Esq"’  fil’  Luce 
et  Hugh  Penn^”  who  was  father  of  “ David  Pennant 
fir  Piers  Pennant”  who  had  issue  “ . . . . Her’  David 
Pennant,  Bightan  : bightan.” 

The  said  Harry  Conwy  had  also  a son,  “ Piers 
Conwy  fil’  Harry  Conwy”,  who  was  father  of  “John 
Conwy  Esq"’  fil’  Piers  Con’  ”,  who  was  father  of 
“ William  Conwy  fil’  John  Conwy”,  who  had  issue, 
“.  . . . her’  William  Conwy,  Gwei  neygron  : gwekney- 

GKON.” 

The  descendants  of  John  ap  Kenerick  ap  Tthell 
Vychan  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  verch  John  Aer  h6n  y 
Conwy  (see  page  39)  are  thus  given. 
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Their  daughter  ‘'Margaret  vxor  John  Lloyd  of 
Nant”  had  issue  two  daughters 

I.  “ Jonet  fir  John  Lloyd,  uxor  Henry  Wynn 

Conwy”,  who  was  mother  of  “ Thomas  Vychan 
Conwy  fil’  Henry  et  Jonet”,  who  was  father  of 
“ Thomas  Conwy  fil’  Thomas  Vychan”  who 
was  father  of  “ Henry  Conwy  of  Nant  gent’.” 
His  “ eldest  da’  & heire  marled  Robert  Moston 
gent’,  Nant : nant.” 

II.  “ Katherine  fil’  John  Lloyd,  uxor  Cadwalader 

Wynne”  had  issue  two  sous  : 1,  “ Robert 

Wynn  Esq^  fil’  Cadwalad^' et  Katherine”  who 
was  father  of  “Cadwalader  Wynne  Esq’' fif 
Robert  Wynne”  who  was  father  of  “ Robert 
Wynne  of  Voelas  Esq’’  fil’  Cadwald’’  Wynne, 
Voelas”  (representative  of  the  voelas  family)  ; 
and  2,  “Rees  Wynne  fil’  Cadwalader  et 
Katherine”  who  was  father  of  “ Thomas  ap 
Rees  Wynne  of  Giler”  who  had  issue  “ . . . . 
Her’  Tho’  ap  Rees  Wynne,  Giler”  (representa- 
tive of  the  GILER  family). 

The  said  John  ap  Kenerick  ap  Ithell  Vychan  had 
also  a son  by  the  same  wife,  namely,  “ Hugh  ap  John 
ap  Kenerick”,  the  father  of 

I.  “ Edward  fil’  Hugh  ap  John”,  who  had  issue, 
“ Piers  fil’  Edward  ap  Hugh”,  who  was  father  of 
“ Edward  Piers  fil’  Piers”,  who  had  issue, 
“ Peter  Hughes  gent,  fil’  Edward  Piers,  Place 
in  llan”  (representative  of  the  place  in  llan 
family). 

I.  “Ellen  filiaHugh,  uxor  Morgan  Thomas  of  Gould- 
greave”.  She  had  issue,  “ Edward  Morgan  of 
Gouldgreave  Esq’’,  fil’  Morgan  et  Ellen”,  who 
was  father  of  “Edward  Morgan  Esq’’.”;  “Robert 
Morgan  Esq’’,  marled  Katherine  filia  S’’ William 
Jones  K^”,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  “ Edward 
Morgan  fil’  et  her’  Rob’tj  Morgan,  Katherine 
& Ellen  (gouldgreave)”,  and  “ Dame  Mary 
Conwy  vx’’  S’’  John  Conwy  K^”,  who  married 
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John  Conwy  of  Bodiythan  com’  fflint 
Knight  (gouldgreave  & bodrythan)”.  See 
p.  43. 

The  said  Morgan  Thomas  and  Ellen  verch 
Hugh  had  issue,  also,  a daughter,  ‘‘Agnes  fd’ 
Morgan  The’,  vxor  Jo’  ap  Rees,  by  whom  she 
had  Ales  vx^  Tho’  Hughes”;  which  Ales  became 
mother  of  two  children,  namely,  “ John  Hughes 
of  Rhydorthwy  gent’  fil’  Tho’  Hughes  et  Alice, 
Rhydorthwy”  (representatives  of  the  house  of 
rhydorthwy). 

I will  now  deal  with  the  issue  of  the  marriage  of 
Griffith  ap  David  ap  Ithell -Vychan  and  Marcely  verch 
John  Aer  hen  y Conwy  (see  p.  39).  They  had  two 
sons  : 

I.  “John  ap  Griff’  fil’  Griff’  & Marcely”,  who  had 
issue,  “ Piers  Griffith  fil’  John  Griff’,”  who  was 
father  of  “ Richard  Piers  fil’  Piers”,  who  was 
father  of  “Piers,  son  of  Richard”,  who  had 
issue,  “...  Her’  Piers  ap  Richard,  Demerchion  : 
demerchion”. 

]i.  “ Piers  Gruffith,  serieant,  fil’  Griff’  & Marcely”, 
who  had  issue,  “ Piers  Griff’  fil’  Piers  Griff”, 
who  was  father  of  “ Thomas  Griffith  fil’  Piers 
Griff’,”  who  was  father  of  “ Peter  Griffith 
Esq^”,  who  had  issue,  “...Her’  Peter  Griffith, 
Caerwys  : caerwys”. 

Of  the  marriage  of  Rees  ap  Robert,  of  Coetrnor,  with 
Margaret,  the  third  daughter  of  John  Aer  hen  y Conwy 
(see  p.  39),  was  born  a son,  “ Piers  vychan  fil’  Rees  et 
Margaret”,  who  was  father  of 

I.  “ William  Coetrnor  fil’  Piers  Vychan”,  who  had 
issue,  “ William  Coetrnor  firWilliarn”,  the  father 
of  “ Robert  Coetrnor  fil’ William  Coetrnor”,  who 
was  father  of  “ George  Coetrnor  gent’  fil’  Robert 
Coetrnor”, representative  of  the  coetmor  family. 

I.  “ Ellen  fil’  Piers  Vychan  vxor  John  Owen”,  who 
had  issue,  “ Piers  Ow^en  fil’  John  Ow^en  et 
Ellen”,  the  father  of  “ Edward  Owen  fil’  Piers 
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Owen”,  who  was  father  of  Piers  Owen  genP 
fif  Edward  Owen,  Abergeley”,  representative 
of  the  ABERGELEY  family. 

Of  the  marriage  of  Hugh  Lloyd  of  Foxhall,  with 
Grace,  the  fourth  daughter  of  John  Aer  hen  y Conwy 
(see  p.  39),  were  born  two  sons, 

I.  “ Piers  Lloyd  fiF  Hugh  Lloyd  et  Grace”,  the  father 

of  ffoulk  Lloyd  fiF  Piers  Lloyd”,  who  had 
issue,  John  Lloyd  fiF  ffoulke  Lloyd”,  the 
father  of  “ffoulk  Lloyd  fiF  John  Lloyd”,  who 
was  the  father  of  “ Hugh  Lloyd  of  ffoxhall  Esq^ 
fiF  ffoulk  Lloyd”:  ffoxhall. 

II.  “Richard  Lloyd  fiF  2 Hugh  Lloyd  et  Grace”,  the 

father  of  “ Hugh  Lloyd  fiF  Richard  Lloyd”, 
who  had  issue,  “ Richard  Lloyd  fiF  Hugh 
Lloyd”,  the  father  of  “ Hugh  Lloyd,  Rosindall, 
fiF  Richard  Lloyd”,  who  was  the  father  of 
“Richard  Lloyd  of  Segrwyd  fiF  Hugh  Lloyd 
gentk  SEGRWYD.” 

The  issue  of  the  marriage  of  Rees  ap  Benet  with 
Katherine  verch  John  Aer  Ivank  y Conwy  (see  p.  40) 
is  given  as  four  sons  : 

i.  “ Thomas  ap  Rees  fiF  Rees  et  Katherine”,  who  had 
a son,  “ Humphrey  fiF  Thomas  ap  Rees”,  who 
was  father  of  “ Thomas  Hu’phreys  Esq^  fiF 
Humphrey”,  who  had  issue,  “ Ed’d,  Humph’  & 
Robert  Humphreys  of  Bodlwithan  gent’  fiF 
Tho’  Humphreys  : bodlwithan”. 

II.  “ Robert  fiF  Rees  et  Katherine”,  who  had  a son, 
“ ffoulk  fiF  Robert”,  who  was  father  of  “ Robert 
ffoulks  fiF  ffoulk”,  who  had  issue,  “...  heres 
Robert  ffoulks  of  Yaenol  : vaenol”. 

HI.  “ffoulke  fiF  Rees  et  Katherine”,  who  had  a son, 
“John  fiF  ffoulk”,  who  was  father  of  “John 
ffoulks  fiF  John  ffoulks”,  who  had  issue,  “... 
heres  John  ffoulks  of  Vaenol  : vaenol”. 

IV.  “ Hugh  fiF  Rees  et  Katherine”,  who  had  a 
son,  “Robert  fiF  Hugh”,  who  was  father  ot 
“ Hugh  Roberts  fiF  Robert”,  who  had  issue, 
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heres  Hugh  RoVts  of  Bodigan  : bodei- 


GAN 


On  the  same  document  Griffith  Hughes  has  drawn 
up  the  Seize  Quartiers  of  Sir  John  Conwy.  First  are 
given  ^^The Auncestors  of  S^John  Conway  of  his  fathers 
side.’' 

‘^The  right  worshipfull  S^John  Conwy  of  Bodrythan, 
Knight”,  was  son  of ‘‘John  Conwy  Esq^'  fil’  John  et 
Jane  Salusb’  nubsit  Marg*  Moston”,  who  was  son  of 
“John  Conwy  Esq^  fil’  John  et  Elizabeth”,  by  his  wife, 
“Jane  fil’  Robert  Salusbury  et  Katherine”. 

The  last-named  John  Conwy’s  parents  were  “John 
Aer  y Conwy  Esq^  fil’  Tho’  et  Alice”,  and  “Elizabeth 
filia  S’^  Tho’  Hanmer  et  Jane”.  The  latter’s  parents  are 
thus  entered  : “S^  Thomas  Hanmer  of  Hanmer  Knight” 
and  “ Jane  filia  Bondle  Brereton  of  Malpas  Ar’.” 

John  Aer  y Conwy  was  son  of  “ Tho’  Conwy  of 
Bodrytha’  Esq’’”  by  his  wife,  “ Alice  filia  Robert 
Chauntrell”. 

The  parents  of  Jane,  wife  of  John  Conwy  above- 
mentioned,  were  “ Robert  Salusbury  of  Rug  Esq^  fil’ 
Piers  et  Margaret”  (son  of  “Piers  Salusbury  of  Rug 
Esq^”  and  his  wife  “ Margaret  fil’  Evan  ap  Howell 
&c.,  to  Owen  Bregyntyn”)  and  “ Katherine  filia  John 
et  Jonet”  (daughter  of  “ John  ap  Madock  ap  Howell  &c. 
to  Collwyn  ap  Tango”  and  his  wife  “Jonet  fil’  Griff’  ap 
Llewelyn  ap  Hwlkin  &c.  to  Hwva  ap  Kyndhelw”). 

The  arms  of  Sir  John  Conwy’s  ancestors,  on  his 
father’s  side,  are  thus  given  : — 

1.  Conwy.  Sable,  on  a bend  argent  cottised  ermine 
a rose  gules  between  two  annidets  of  the  field. 

2.  Chauntkell.  Argent,  a pelican  in  her  piety,  in 
her  nest  sable. 

3.  Hanmer.  Argent,  two  lions  passant  guardant  in 
pale  azure. 

4.  Brereton.  Argent,  two  bars  sable,  the  upper  one 
charged  with  a crescent  of  the  field,  for  cadency. 

5.  Salusbury.  Gules,  a lionrampant  argent  crowned 
or,  between  three  crescents  of  the  field. 
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6.  Owen  Bregyntyn.  Argent^  a lion  rampant  sahle. 

7.  CoLLWYN  AP  Tango.  Sable,  a chevron  between 
three  fleurs-de-lis  argent. 

8.  Hwva  ap  Kyndhelw.  Gules,  a chevron  between 
three  lions  rampant  or. 

Then  follow  “ The  Amicestors  of  John  Conway  of 
his  mother  s side.'' 

Sir  John  Conwy's  mother  was  “ Marg*  Moston  vxor 
John  Conwy  of  Bodrythan  Esq^’"  who  was  daughter  of 
“ Piers  Moston  fif  Richard  et  Katherine”  who  was 
son  of  “ Richard  fil’  Howell  et  Marg^”  who  was  son  of 
“ Howell  ap  Evan  Vycha'  &c.  to  Tudur  Trevor''  by  his 
wife  Margaret  fil’  Griff’  ap  Rees  ap  Madoc  Glothaeth”. 

The  said  Margaret  Conwy,  otherwise  Mostyn’s, 
mother,  was  “ Ellen  fil’  Thomas  et  Agnes”  (wife  of  the 
said  Piers  Mostyn)  who  was  daughter  of  ‘‘  Tho’  Griff 
fir  John  Gr'  et  Marg^”  (by  his  wife  Agnes  fil’  Robert 
et  Ellen”,  daughter  of  ‘‘  Robert  ap  John  &c.  to  Madock 
Voel”  by  his  wife  ‘‘  Ellen  filia  Morris  Yong  ap  Jan  kin 
Yong”)  who  was  son  of John  ap  Gr'  vychan  &c.  to 
Ednowen  Bendew”  by  his  wife,  ‘‘  Marg^  fil'  Piers 
Stanley  2 son  of  S^’  Will’m  Stan' 

The  wife  of  the  said  Richard  ap  Howell  ap  Evan 
Vychan  was  Kather’  fil'  Tho’  Salusbury  et  Elizab’ 
Done”  who  was  daughter  of  ‘‘  Tho’  Salusbury  of 
Lleweny  Ar"’  by  his  wife,  “ Elizabeth  fil’  S^  Jo'  Done 
al’s  Jankin  Done”. 

The  arms  of  Sir  John  Conwy’s  ancestors,  on  his 
mother’s  side,  are  thus  given  : — 

1.  Tudur  Trevor.  Per  bend  sinister  ermine  and 
ermines,  a lion  rampant  or. 

2.  Madoc  Glothaeth.  Gules,  a chevron  argent 
between  three  plates. 

3.  Salusbury.  Gules,  a lion  rampant  argent,  ducally 
croiuned  or,  betiveen  three  crescents  of  the  second. 

4.  Done.  Azure,  two  bars  argent,  over  all  on  a bend 
gules  three  arrows  of  the  second. 

5.  Ednowen  Bendew.  Argent,  a chevron  betiveen 
three  boars'  heads  couped  sable. 
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6.  Stanley.  Argent,  on  a bend  azure  three  stags 
heads  cahossed  or,  in  the  centre  chief  point  a crescent 
sable,  for  cadency, 

7.  Madock  Vo  el.  Ermine,  a lion  rampant  within 
a bordure  azure. 

8.  Yong.  Per  bend  sinister  ermine  and  ermines  a 
lion  rampant  or. 

The  descent  of  Captain  C.  G.  H.  Eowley-Conwy 
from  William  Conwy,  who  was  of  Perthkinsy  in  1639, 
and  was  afterwards  of  Bodrhyddan  (see  page  43),  is  as 
follows  : — 

By  his  marriage  with  Luce  Moston  the  said  William 
Conwy  had  issue  Sir  Henry  Conwy  of  Bodrhyddan, 
who  was  created  a Baronet  25  July  1660,  and  by 
Mary  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  Lloyd, 
was  father  of  Sir  John  Conwy,  otherwise  Conway  of 
Bodrhyddan,  the  second  and  last  Baronet,  who  had  by 
Penelope,  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  Richard  Green- 
ould  of  Wotton  Underwood,  co.  Bucks,  an  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heir  Penelope. 

The  last-named  Penelope  married  Colonel  James 
Russell  Stapleton  of  Bodrhyddan  & had  an  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heir,  Penelope,  wife  of  Ellis  Yonge 
of  Bryn  Yorcin  in  Hope  parish.  Mrs.  Yonge  had 
also  an  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  named  Penelope 
who  became  wife  of  the  Very  Rev.  William  Davies 
Shipley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  and  mother  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  Shipley,  who  died  in  1819,  having 
married  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  Bart.  Colonel  Shipley’s  only  daugh- 
ter was  Charlotte,  wife  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Richard 
Thomas  Rowley,  and  mother  of  Captain  Rowley- 
Conwy. 
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MONDAY,  AUGUST  12th,  1895. 

Committee  Meeting. 

The  Committee  of  the  Association  held  a meeting  at  the  White 
Hart  Hotel  at  9 p.m.  The  officers  of  the  Association  read  their 
reports,  which  were  discussed  by  the  Committee,  and  the  Annual 
Report  was  then  drafted  for  submission  to  the  General  Meeting. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  13th. 

Public  Meeting  and  Reception  by  the  Mayor  op  Launceston. 

A public  meeting  and  reception  by  the  Mayor  of  Launceston  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall  at  8.30  p.m. 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  Kittow),  in  welcoming  the  Association  to 
Launceston,  said  he  hoped  the  town  would  afford  them  all  facilities 
for  instruction  and  enjoyment.  It  was  not  until  Saturday,  he 
believed,  that  they  would  devote  much  attention  to  the  antiquities 
of  the  borough  itself,  and  in  that  work  they  would  have  every 
assistance  from  Mr.  Richard  Peter  and  his  son,  Mr.  Otho  Peter, 
whose  History  of  Launceston  was  a mine  of  antiquarian  informa- 
tion. He  believed  they  would  say  few  towns  were  so  rich  in  anti- 
quities. 

The  Rev.  S.  Baring- Gould,  who  was  cordially  received,  said  it 
was  his  duty  and  his  heartfelt  pleasure,  as  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee,  to  extend  to  them  a welcome  to  that  ancient  capital  of 
Cornwall.  The  Welsh  and  the  Cornish  were  sister  branches  of  the 
same  great  Celtic  stock.  They  shared  the  same  glorious  traditions, 
and  they  had  the  same  sad  story  of  subjugation  to  go  through. 
They  were  severed  by  the  strip  of  the  Severn  Sea,  but  they  had 
not  only  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past  in  common,  but  also 
the  recollection  of  common  sorrows.  He  thought  the  visitors 
would  find  they  had  come  to  a neighbourhood  where  there  were 
many  tokens  of  their  common  origin.  They  would  find  there  were 
the  same  relics  of  the  prehistoric  age — circles  and  menhirs, 
cromlechs  and  dolmens,  which  were  very  much  the  same  here  as  in 
Wales.  They  would  come  upon  very  similar  inscribed  stones  of 
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the  same  early  Brito-Roman  age,  and  crosses  of  much  the  same 
character,  and  they  would  find  familiar  names  in  the  dedication  of 
churches,  and  the  hamlets  and  villages  also  had  names  which 
carried  them  back  to  the  common  origin  of  the  two  peoples.  And 
he  thought  that  if  they  had  time  to  look  into  the  physiognomy  of 
the  people  they  would  find  there  were  great  similarities  there,  and 
not  only  in  the  formation  of  the  body  and  face,  but  also  in  the 
moral  character.  There  was  the  same  mind  full  of  imagination, 
the  same  lively  and  vehement  spirit,  and  the  same  heart  full  to 
overflowing  with  generous  and  tender  emotion.  He  did  not  live  in 
Cornwall,  but  just  over  the  boundary,  but  he  could  not  allow  that 
the  people  there  were  very  different  in  blood  from  the  Cornish. 
He  believed  that  although  there  they  might  have  been  more  inter- 
mixed with  the  Saxon,  and  had  more  Saxon  names,  yet  the  people 
generally  were  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Welsh  and  the  Cornish. 
Having  been  for  a long  time  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  he 
could  see  such  an  extraordinary  difference  between  the  people  down 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  and  the  East  Saxons.  Here  one  came 
into  a different  moral  atmosphere  altogether.  Here  one  found 
liveliness  and  wit  and  a cheerful  disposition,  and  wherever  he  went 
in  his  neighbourhood  he  seemed  to  find  a people  of  efiPervescent 
Celtic  blood.  Although  there  were  many  Celtic  names  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tamar,  yet  there  was  evidence  of  the  old  British 
possession  there  in  the  dedications  of  many  of  the  churches,  for 
there  they  had  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Petrock,  St.  David, 
and  also  their  Irish  sister,  St.  Bridget.  That  only  showed  that 
although  the  Saxon  might  have  conquered  in  Devonshire,  yet  the 
people  clung  to  their  old  shrines,  and  observed  their  old  worship 
when  the  heathen  Saxon  ruled  in  the  land  and  held  on  to  it  until 
their  masters  were  converted.  So  the  old  churches  were  preserved 
and  kept  their  old  Celtic  dedications.  He  remembered  a few  years 
ago  he  met  upon  the  platform  of  a railway  station  a gentleman  who 
was  the  last  representative  of  a branch  of  his  own  family  which 
had  gone  into  Nottinghamshire  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century ; and  he  put  out  his  hand  and  said,  “ I am  so  glad  to  see 
you,  for  we  have  not  met  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.” 
Was  it  not  the  same  thing  now  the  Cambrians  had  come  down  to 
pay  them  a visit  ? They  could  extend  a hand  to  them  with  a 
hearty  brotherly  feeling,  and  say,  “ While  we  have  not  met  for 
many  hundred  years,  yet  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  we  are 
kinsmen  still.”  He  was  talking  once  to  Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  and 
he  told  him  that  when  in  command  of  some  troops  going  to  Canada, 
and  his  vessel  was  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  they  ran  short 
of  some  stores,  and  being  near  a little  island  where  there  was  a 
Government  station,  he  went  to  the  island.  At  the  store  the  door 
was  opened  by  a woman  who  said,  “ The  stores  are  for  shipwrecked 
people,  and  not  for  such  as  ‘ yew*.”  “ What,’*  he  said,  “ haven’t 
you  got  something  for  ‘one  and  all ’.P”  Slie  said,  “ What,  are 
you  Cornish?”  ‘*1  am  a Buller,”  he  said;  and  hearing  that,  she 
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said,  “ Come  iii ; and  anything  there ’s  in  the  house  you  are 
welcome  to.”  That  Cornish  motto  of  “ one  and  all  ” covered  the 
fast  bond  there  was  between  all  Cornishmen.  Wherever  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  they  stuck  together  like  bees ; but  he 
thought  it  meant  more  than  that  ; it  had  a wider  application,  and 
spoke  to  all  the  members  of  the  Celtic  family.  Whether  it  be  in 
Wales,  or  Cornwall,  or  the  North  of  Scotland,  somehow  or  other 
when  those  who  had  the  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins  met  they  felt 
there  was  a brotherhood  between  them,  and  though  they  might 
sometimes  agree,  and  sometimes  agree  to  differ,  still,  they  were 
kinsmen,  and  “ one  and  all.” 

Mr.  Enys,  as  representing  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  also 
extended  a welcome  to  the  Association.  One  question  which  had 
been  raised  was  the  connection  between  the  early  tin  trade  and  the 
Phcenicians.  He  had  a photograph  there  of  a coin  recently  found 
on  Cam  Bre.  That  coin  he  had  taken  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  they  had  pronounced  it  a coin  of  Numidia  of  a date  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Carthage,  B.C.  115.  That  was  the  first  coin 
found  in  Cornwall  enabling  us  to  trace  directly  Phoenician  or 
Numidian  influence  in  Cornwall.  There  were  two  other  singular 
facts  that  could  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  that  connection. 
Cream  was  made  in  the  same  way  in  that  part  of  Syria  as  in  Corn- 
wall, and  in  both  places  saffron  was  used  in  cakes.  These  uses 
were  peculiar  alike  to  the  land  of  the  Phoenicians  and  to  Cornwall 
and  Devon.  Mr.  Enys  also  gave  examples  he  had  met  of  the 
clannishness  of  Cornishmen  in  New  Zealand  ; and  concluded  by 
saying  that  as  in  1862  the  Cambrian  Association  had  visited  Truro 
and  now  Launceston,  they  should  remember  that  there  was  Bodmin 
in  the  centre. 

Archdeacon  Thomas  acknowledged  the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
Cambrian  Association.  He  remarked  that  in  some  places  they 
visited  there  was  not  much  archaeological  interest,  and  then  their 
object  was  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  archaeological  and  antiquarian 
subjects,  but  he  felt  that  in  coming  to  Launceston  they  need  not 
come  to  stir  up  interest  in  archaeology,  for  it  abounded  there. 
They  hoped,  however,  that  some  fresh  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  thanked  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  for  the  eloquent  and  friendly  tone  of  his  speech.  There 
was  no  man  among  them  who  had  not  long  known  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould’s  name,  and  read  with  the  greatest  interest  some  of  the 
productions  of  his  pen.  It  was  thirty-three  years  ago  since  their 
Association  last  met  in  Cornwall,  and  few  present  were  present 
then.  One  great  difference  between  Wales  and  Cornwall  was  that 
while  the  old  language  had  died  out  in  Cornwall,  it  remained  in 
Wales.  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Reformation  the 
Church  had  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  translated  into  Welsh. 

Lord  Halsbury’s  inaugural  address  as  President  was  then  read  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Trevor  Ovven,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
North  Wales. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  G-bntlemen, — I regret  very  much  that  I should  be 
absent  at  a time  when  the  learned  Society  of  which  you  have  made 
me  President  for  the  year  has  visited  this  ancient  borough.  I have 
the  honour  to  be  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Launceston,  and  I 
should  have  been  very  glad  if  public  duties  had  not  called  me 
elsewhere,  to  be  able  to  say  something  to  you  of  the  various 
interesting  events  which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  are  commemorated 
at  that  ancient  structure,  the  relics  of  which  you  have,  doubtless, 
either  visited  or  will  visit  during  your  stay  in  Launceston. 

I am  afraid  it  cannot  now  be  described  as  it  was  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Edward  III,  as  containing  a certain  Hall  with  two  cellars 
which  required  to  be  newly  roofed ; one  sufficient  kitchen  annexed 
to  the  same  Hall ; one  little  staged  Hall,  which  is  called  the  Earl’s 
Chamber,  with  a chamber  and  a small  chapel,  the  walls  o f which 
are  of  timber. 

I will  not  go  through  the  description  for,  comparing  it  with  what 
you  see  in  the  year  1895,  it  suggests  melancholy  reflections  of  what 
we  might  see  to-day  if  the  repairs  insisted  on  in  the  document  I am 
quoting  had  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  attended  to.  I am  only, 
in  truth,  making  an  apology  for  not  being  in  Launceston  to  welcome 
you,  and  in  good  truth  if  Iwere  able  to  be  present,  whether  I 
could  add  anything  by  way  of  commentary  or  otherwise  to  the 
most  learned  Histories  of  Launceston  and  Dunheved^  published  by 
Mr.  Richard  Peter  and  his  son,  Mr.  Otho  Bathurst  Peter,  in  the 
year  1885,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a perfect 
mine  of  antiquarian  lore.  I speak  most  disinterestedly,  inasmuch  as 
I have  long  since  cherished  a tradition  which  I had  early  received 
after  my  connection  with  Launceston  began,  that  the  Phoenician 
adventurers  who  came  in  search  of  tin,  and  who,  misled  by  the 
northern  and  southern  seas  of  Cornwall,  mistook  it  for  an  island, 
had  built  Launceston  Castle  after  the  model  of  the  first  Median 
King’s  Palace  Deioces.  But  Mr.  Richard  Peter,  with  that 
unbending  spirit  of  accurate  research  which  drives  away  all  hazy 
tradition,  has  pointed  out  that  the  Castle  is  built  after  the  fashion  of 
Norman  Castles,  and  Mr.  Peter  adopts  the  proposition  of  S.  R. 
Pattison,  Esq.,  P.Gr.S.,  who  says  that  the  Castle  as  it  now  stands 
appears  to  have  been  raised  on  one  uniform  plan,  and  to  have  been 
built  all  at  one  time,  with  such  lapse  only  as  the  exigencies  of  a 
large  work  will  require. 

A very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  namely,  the  connection  of 
the  Phcenician  Adventurers  with  Cornwall,  is  robbed  of  one  of  its 
most  important  pieces  of  evidence  : what  had  been  called  Devon- 
shire Cream,  greatly,  I believe,  to  the  indignation  of  the  more 
western  part  of  our  island  once  called  Damnonia,  I am  told  is  made 
by  a process  quite  familiar  on  the  Syrian  coast;  and  if  the  con- 
jecture as  to  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands  be  correct,  the 
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Phoenicians  were  in  Cornwall,  and,  undoubtedly,  were  great  builders 
of  Castles,  but  for  all  that  I cannot  insist  upon  the  theory  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  I was  enamoured. 

John  Bale,  350  years  ago,  complained  that  among  all  the  nations 
among  whom  he  had  wandered  for  the  knowledge  of  things,  he  had 
found  none  so  negligent  and  untoward  as  England  in  that  due 
search  of  their  ancient  histories  or  to  the  singular  fame  and  beauty 
thereof.  That  certainly  could  not  be  said  now,  and  I am  putting  a 
curb  on  myself  lest  I should  wander  into  speculations  which  under 
the  circumstances  could  find  no  satisfaction,  since  I could  not  hear 
any  criticisms,  and  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  keen  criticism  is 
the  proper  corrector  of  thoughtless  conjecture. 

In  truth,  I am  like  that  disappointed  guest  who,  unable  to 
partake  of  the  banquet,  pampers  his  imagination  with  the  thought 
of  what  he  might  have  enjoyed. 

I will  only  say  that  in  this  neighbourhood  there  are  rich  stores 
for  investigation  : ancient  monuments,  mediaeval  mansions,  churches 
of  singular  beauty,  prehistoric  remains,  ancient  crosses  ; and  about 
and  around  them  all  are  histories  as  various,  probably  more  various 
than  the  fancy  of  the  novelist  has  pictured.  You  have  assembled  to 
feast  on  these  great  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure.  Let  me 
express,  in  conclusion,  my  sorrow  that  I cannot  be  among  you  to 
learn  something  from  your  wisdom  and  to  be  entertained  by  your 
wit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Professor  Sayce,  in  a most 
interesting  speech,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President.  He 
observed  that  if  he  understood  Lord  Halsbury  rightly  he  threw 
some  doubt  upon  the  belief  that  the  Phoenicians  ever  traded  with 
this  part  of  the  country.  That  the  Phoenicians  came  to  Britain  and 
to  the  land  of  Cornwall  for  metal,  seemed  to  him  (Professor  Sayce) 
to  be  unquestionable  in  the  face  of  the  classical  evidence  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  true  that 
those  classical  authorities  dealt  with  a somewhat  late  period — the 
classic  era  of  Grreece,  and  perhaps  of  early  Rome.  What  those  who 
talked  of  the  ancient  Celtic  race  would  be  specially  anxious  to 
know  was  whether  in  a much  earlier  period  the  Phoenicians  really 
did  come  in  their  ships  in  search  of  tin,  and  whether  that  tin  was 
already  mined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall.  If  that  were  so,  we 
might  expect  that  the  culture  and  arts  of  the  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  have  been  carried  into  this  part  of  Britain. 
Well,  in  the  museum  at  Plymouth,  he  saw  the  other  day  a very 
interesting  ornament  of  amber  found  in  a barrow,  on  Dartmoor. 
It  was  a large  piece  of  amber,  well  cut,  and  on  one  side  it  was 
ornamented  by  two  rows  of  small  gold  pins  very  neatly  stamped 
into  it.  A small  fragment  of  the  boss  was  broken  at  the  time  of  its 
being  made,  because  that  had  been  attached  to  the  amber  by  small 
gold  pins.  The  work,  in  fact,  showed  that  the  people  who  executed 
it  were  good  craftsmen  in  gold  work.  Some  years  ago,  when  a 
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Brighton  tumulus  was  excavated,  in  it  were  found  remains  of  what 
was  called  the  Bronze  Age,  and  amongst  others  a beautiful  drinking 
cup  of  amber,  like  the  amber  ornament  in  the  Plymouth  Institution 
Museum  got  from  Dartmoor.  That  seemed  to  show  that  in  the 
Bronze  Age  there  was  trade  between  the  South  of  Britain  and  the 
Baltic  Provinces.  If  we  turned  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  we  should  find,  first  of  all,  that  in  Babylon  and 
Assyria  no  amber  had  been  discovered  and  very  little  in  Egypt ; 
but  in  Syria  three  or  four  years  ago  Professor  Flinders  Petrie, 
in  connection  with  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  discovered  on 
the  site  of  Lachish  certain  objects  which  went  back  to  the  age 
of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  Dynasty — to  a century  or  so  before  the 
birth  of  Moses.  Amongst  those  objects  were  certain  Egyptian 
articles,  and  some  were  of  amber.  Similar  objects  of  amber  had 
been  found  by  Professor  Schliemann  and  others  in  prehistoric  Greece, 
and  the  opinion  of  experts  now  was  that  those  objects  went  back 
to  the  same  period  as  the  amber  found  at  Lachish — about  the 
fifteenth  century  before  Christ.  The  amber  proved  on  analysis  to 
be  Baltic  amber,  and  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  trade  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
fifteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  If  that  was  so,  it  must 
have  been  a trade  overland,  and  that  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
central  portion  of  Europe  could  not  have  been  as  unknown  to  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  as  was  sometimes  supposed, 
and  that  a certain  amount  of  their  civilisation  must  have  been 
carried  northwards.  He  brought  this  forward  for  this  reason — the 
civilised  nations  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  only  in  the  fifteenth 
century  u.c.,  but  two  thousand  years  previously,  had  been  using 
large  quantities  of  bronze.  The  copper  used  for  the  bronze  was 
found  in  large  quantities  in  Cyprus ; but  there  was  no  tin  nearer 
than  Singapore  on  the  one  side,  and  Britain  on  the  other.  The 
enormous  quantities  of  bronze  used  pointed  to  the  fact  that  there 
must  have  been  a large  supply  of  tin.  Amongst  the  bronze  objects 
found  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  in  Egypt  was  one  of  the  date  of 
the  sixth  Dynasty,  3000  or  4000  b.c.,  containing  a large  percentage  of 
tin,  and  he  (Professor  Sayce)  had  certain  bronze  wedges  for  splitting 
granite  blocks  in  Egypt  of  the  same  period.  The  tin  in  that 
bronze  in  all  probability  came  from  this  part  of  the  Island  of 
Britain  ; therefore  we  might  conclude  that  even  at  that  early  time 
there  was  a trade  between  the  civilised  nations  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Cornwall  in  tin.  He  did  not  see,  though,  that  there 
was  any  reason  for  believing  that  trade  was  carried  on  entirely  by  sea. 
It  might  have  been  carried  across  to  France  or  to  the  Elbe,  and  so 
reached  the  line  of  the  amber  trade  southward  to  the  Mediterranean. 
If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  explain  why,  although  on  the  one 
hand  we  found  no  direct  traces  of  the  influence  of  Mediterranean 
art  and  culture  upon  the  prehistoric  population  of  Southern  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand  there  were  indications  that  those  influences  did 
penetrate  to  a certain  extent  in  Cornwall,  if  not  to  other  parts 
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of  this  Southern  Coast  of  Britain.  If  we  looked  at  the  ornamen- 
tation of  so-called  British  pottery,  we  found  it  was  distinguished  b}’’ 
incised  lines,  which  are  made  in  what  has  been  termed  herring-bone 
fashion.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  in  Egypt  had  found  precisely 
similar  ornamentation  of  pottery  of  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
Dynasties — about  2500  b.c.  and  1500  to  1400  b.c.  Moreover,  we 
found  a very  curious  parallelism  between  the  workmanship  of  the 
Cornish  granite  and  the  old  Egyptian  mode  of  working  granite. 
He  had  spoken  of  certain  bronze  wedges  of  the  sixth  Dynasty. 
They  were  used  to  make  a eries  of  holes  in  the  granite  rock,  which 
was  then  split  off  along  the  line  of  cleavage.  Precisely  the  same 
mode  of  splitting  granite  was  not  only  used  to-day  among  Cornish- 
men,  but  had  been  known  in  Cornwall  from  time  immemorial.  He 
had  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  face  of  the  granite  he  found  in 
walls  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall  presented  the  same  appearance  as 
the  blocks  of  granite  used  to  build  the  temples  of  Egypt  by  the 
Pharaohs,  so  that  in  looking  at  these  blocks  of  granite  from  time 
to  time  he  had  wondered  whether  he'  was  not  back  in  Egypt. 
Hence  we  might  conclude  that  Cornwall,  if  it  was  not  directly 
visited  by  Phoenician  ships  for  the  purpose  of  the  tin  trade  as  far 
back  as  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  it  was  already  in 
connection  with  the  Phoenician  coast  at  that  period,  and  that 
British  tin  made  its  way  as  far  back  as  that  to  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  world. 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Williams,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President,  and  in  doing  so  said  he  looked  upon  Tintagel  Church, 
which  they  had  visited  that  day,  as  a perfect  epitome  of  English 
architecture.  There  was  every  style,  from  the  earliest  Norman 
down  to  the  comparatively  late  Perpendicular,  and  it  was  marvel- 
lous that  in  such  a remote  church  we  should  find  every  style 
of  English  architecture. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  then  concluded  the  proceedings. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  14th.' 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Business  Meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel  at  8.30  p.m. 

The  Committee  submitted  the  following  Annual  Report : — 

Annual  Report  for  1895. 

Treceiri. — In  consequence  of  the  strong  feeling  manifested  during 
the  Carnarvon  Meeting  last  year  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  splendid  prehistoric  fortress  of  Treceiri  from 
further  injury  by  mischievous  persons,  an  opinion  recently  ex- 
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pressed  by  Dr.  D.  Christison,^  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  that  the  remains  should  be  adequately 
surveyed,  photographed,  and  drawn,  and  sufficiently  explored  to 
fix  their  probable  age,  the  whole  matter  was  carefully  considered 
at  the  Committee  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  the  proposed  work,  as  already  reported  in  the 
Journal.^  Archdeacon  Thomas  has  since  corresponded  with 
various  persons  interested  in  the  preservation  of  ancient  re- 
mains. The  replies  have  been  in  nearly  all  cases  favourable, 
and  subscriptions  amounting  to  nearly  £700  have  been  received 
or  promised. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Treceiri  be  summoned  to  meet  at  Carnarvon  in  the 
autumn,  and  be  given  full  power  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
they  may  consider  necessary  for  preserving  and  surveying  the 
remains,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  shall  have  the  first  claim  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results. 

Cross  in  the  Refectory  of  Penmon. — During  the  Carnarvon  meet- 
ing last  year  the  Editor  delivered  an  address  on  the  early 
crosses  at  Penmon,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  removing  the  cross,  then  doing  duty  as  the  lintel  of  a window 
in  the  Refectory,  and  erecting  it  on  a suitable  base  within  the 
Church.  Through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Treasurer,  permission 
was  obtained  from  Sir  Richard  Williams-Bulkeley  Bart.,  to  have  the 
cross  taken  out  of  the  wall.  Mr.  Harold  Hughes,  A.R.I.B.A.,  who 
superintended  the  work,  sends  the  following  report  : — 

“ Reioort  of  the  Removal  of  an  Ancient  Cross  from  the  Wall  of  the 
Refectory  at  Penmon^  Anglesey. 

“ The  accompanying  plates  show  the  four  faces  of  an  ancient 
cross,  which  has  recently  been  removed  from  the  wall  of  the  Refec- 
tory, and  placed  within  the  Church  at  Penmon. 

“ At  a date  unknown,  but  probably  when  certain  alterations  were 
being  carried  out,  the  cross,  being  of  a convenient  size,  was  em- 
ployed as  a lintel  to  support  the  inner  half  of  a wall  above  the 
eastern  window,  opening  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  conventual 
building,  known  as  the  Refectory. 

“ To  adapt  it  to  this  position,  one  arm  of  the  cross  and  a portion 
of  the  circular  head  had  been  removed. 

“ The  head  was  entirely  built  up  in  the  wall,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  surrounding  stone-work  had  been  removed  that  we  were  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  that  the  cross  still  retained  the  head 

1 The  Prehistoric  Fortresses  of  Treceiri,  Carnarvon,  and  Eildon,  Roxburgh. 
{Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  100.) 

2 Arch.  Carnh.,  5th  ser. , vol.  xii,  p.  239. 
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attached  to  the  shaft.  The  greater  portion  of  one  face  forming 
the  soffit,  and  of  one  side  forming  the  face  of  the  lintel,  alone 
were  visible. 

“ Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Griffith,  the  Local  Secretary  for  Anglesey,  having 
obtained  permission  from  Sir  Richard  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart.,to  re- 
move the  cross  in  order  the  better  to  preserve  it,  and  to  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  work  it  contained,  invited  me  to  meet  him  and  the  Rev. 
T.  L.  Kyffin,  the  Vicar  of  Llanfaes  with  Penmon,  to  ascertain  how 
the  removal  could  best  be  accomplished. 

“ On  the  20th  of  June  last  we  visited  Penmon,  and  arranged  with 
Mr.  W.  E.  Davies,  the  manager  of  the  Anglesey  Limestone 
Company,  for  the  removal  of  the  stone. 

“ On  the  26th  of  June  I again  went  to  Penmon,  to  witness  the 
lowering  of  the  stone,  wliich  was  accomplished  with  every 
care  by  the  men  employed  in  the  quarry  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ The  cross  has  been  placed,  leaning  against  the  north-west 
angle,  in  the  nave  of  the  church. 

“ It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a suitable  stone  base  be  provided, 
and  the  cross  erected  in  such  a position  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
examine  it  on  every  side. 

“ A new  stone  lintel  has  been  substituted  for  the  cross  to  carry  the 
wall  above  the  window  opening  in  the  Refectory. 

“27f/i  1895.  Harold  Hughes.” 


Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  £10  be  granted 
from  the  funds  of  the  Association,  to  provide  a suitable  base  for 
the  cross  within  the  Church  at  Penmon,  bearing  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  restoration  has  been  carried  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  Association. 


Arclmological  Survey  of  Wales. — At  the  Committee  Meeting  at 
Shrewsbury  in  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Ethnographical,  Archaeological,  and  Photographic  Survey  of  Wales 
should  commence  with  Pembrokeshire,  and  that  Mr.  Edward 
Laws,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A.,  should  be  requested 
to  form  a local  committee  for  carrying  out  the  work.  Since  then 
Mr.  Laws  and  Mr.  Owen  have  commenced  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions, and  the  following  letter  has  been  issued  : — 

“ Brython  Place,  Tenby, 

“July  1895. 

“Dear  Sir, — The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  having  deter- 
mined to  make  an  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  Welsh  Counties,  propose  to 
commence  the  series  with  Pembrokeshire,  and  have  asked  Mr.  Henry  Owen, 
F.S.A.,  and  myself  to  form  a local  committee  for  that  purpose. 

“It  is  intended  to  mark  on  a map  of  the  county  all  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest,  such  as  earthworks,  ancient  inscribed  stones,  cromlechs,  burial- 
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places,  ruins,  or  sites  of  historical  buildings,  disused  roads,  spots  on  which 
coins,  weapons,  or  implements  have  been  discovered,  etc. 

“ For  this  purpose  a careful  search  will  be  made  in  each  parish,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  result  in  the  discovery  of  valuable  objects  hitherto  unknown. 
More  especially  may  we  trust  to  find  inscribed  stones  which  have  not  pre- 
viously been  noted. 

“If  you  can  join  this  Committee  I shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  further 
particulars. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“ E.  Laws,  F.S.A., 

Hon.  Sec.  Pemhroheshire  ArchcBological  Survey." 

Mr.  Laws  has  received  replies  from  the  following  gentlemen, 
who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
for  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Pembrokeshire  : — 

Egerton  Allen,  Esq.,  Tenby. 

John  Leach,  Esq.,  Tenby. 

Hev.  J.  G.  Lloyd,  Bosheston. 

Rev.  W.  Bromley,  Manorbier. 

Dr.  Wall,  Pembroke. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Jenkins,  Pembroke. 

Prof.  Schwarz,  Robeston  Wathen. 

Arthur  Lascelles,  Esq.,  Narberth. 

Rev.  D.  Bowen,  Monkton. 

H.  N.  Williams,  Esq.,  Solva. 

Rev.  James  Phillips,  Haverfordwest. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  a sum  not  exceeding  .£3  be 
granted  from  the  funds  of  the  Association  for  the  purchase  of  the 
sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Map  of  Pembrokeshire  (scale  six  inches  to 
the  mile)  required  to  commence  the  survey. 

Honours  Conferred  on  Members  of  the  Association. — It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  your  Committee  are  able  to  record  that  Prof. 
John  Rhys,  LL.D.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  that  the  Rev.  R.  Trevor  Owen,  F.S.A.,  has  been  made 
Prebendary  of  Meifod  in  St.  Asaph’s  Cathedral. 

ArchcBologiccd  and  Historical  Works  written  by  Members  of  the 
Association. — Your  Committee  are  able  to  announce  that  the  follow- 
ing books  on  archaeological  and  historical  subjects  have  been 
produced  during  the  past  year  by  members  of  the  Association. 

“ The  Elucidarium  and  other  Tracts  in  Welsh.”  Edited  by  J.  Morris 
Jones  and  John  Rhys. 

“Illustrated  Handbook  to  St.  Asaph.”  By  Archdeacon  Thomas. 

“ Index  to  Fenton’s  Pembrokeshire.”  By  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A. 

“ The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Griffith  Edwards.”  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Elias 
Owen,  F.S.A. 

“ Chester.”  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rupert  Morris. 

“ The  Reliquary.”  Edited  by  J.  Romilly  Allen. 

“ A History  of  the  Welsh  Church.”  By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Newell. 
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Obituary. — Your  Committee  report  witli  deep  regret  tlie  death  of 
the  following  valued  Members  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 

H.  R.  Sandbach,  Esq. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Babington. 

The  Journal. — Your  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
high  standard  of  the  contributions  io  the  Jour^ial  and  the  excellence 
of  the  illustrations  is  still  maintained.  Papers  on  prehistoric  and 
Romano-British  archaeology  are  unfortunately  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  the  last  four  quarterly  numbers  of  the  Archoeologia  Gam- 
brensis.  The  contributions  relating  to  the  Early  Christian  period 
include  papers  on  inscribed  stones  by  Prof.  J.  Rhys,  A.  Gr.  Langdon, 
P.  M.  C.  Kermode,  and  the  IMitor,  and  one  on  “ Irish  and  Welsh 
Saints”  by  J.  W.  Wlllis-Bund.  The  mediaeval  period  is  represented 
by  papers  on  sepulchral  slabs  and  effigies  and  encaustic  tiles  by 
Stephen  W.  Williams  ; on  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  Llaneilian  Chapel 
and  Conway  Church,  by  Harold  Hughes;  and  on  Plas  Mawr,  by 
Arthur  Baker.  Amongst  the  papers  dealing  with  historical  sub- 
iects  are  “ Flintshire  Genealogical  Notes,”  by  E.  A.  Ebblewhite  ; 
“ The  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire,”  by  Henry  Owen ; and  “ The 
Plague  in  Haverfordwest,”  by  Rev.  J.  Phillips.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  authors  are  new  contributors,  from  whom  we  hope  to 
receive  further  valuable  papers  in  the  future. 

The  “ Archseological  Notes  and  Queries  ” are  not  by  any  means 
as  well  supported  as  they  should  be  either  by  the  Local  Secretaries 
or  the  members  generally.  The  most  interesting  “ Notes  ” during 
the  past  year  have  been  sent  by  J.  Lloyd  Griffith,  T.  H.  Thomas, 
Archdeacon  Thomas,  and  John  Ward. 

In  addition  to  the  books  by  members  of  the  Association,  already 
mentioned,  the  following  works  have  been  received  for  review  : — 

“ The  Marches  of  Wales.”  By  C.  G.  Harper. 

‘^Catalogue  of  the  Penrice  and  Margam  MSS.”  By  W.  de  Gray  Birch. 

“ The  Tribal  System  in  Wales.”  By  F.  Seebohm. 

“ Byegones”  ( Oswestry  Advertiser  Office). 

Your  Committee  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  papers  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  prehistoric  and  Romano-British  periods,  and  to  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  made  in  last  year’s 
Report  with  regard  to  the  apathy  exhibited  by  members  in  sending 
early  reports  of  new  discoveries,  very  few  contributions  have  been 
received  for  the  Archmological  Notes  in  the  Journal. 

Your  Committee  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Harold 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Langdon  for  the  very  valuable  assist- 
ance they  have  afforded  in  contributing  drawings  prepared  for 
reproduction  in  the  Journal  and  the  Illustrated  Programme  of  the 
Launceston  Meeting,  and  to  Canon  Rupert  Morris  for  preparing  the 
Index  to  the  volume  of  the  Archoeologia  Cambrensis  for  1894. 

The  Annual  Report  was  adopted  without  amendment. 

OTH  SER.,  VOL.  XIIT. 
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Election  of  New  Members  and  Officers— The  following  New 
Members  were  proposed  and  elected  : — 

English  and  Foreign. 

R.  Burnard,  Esq.,  3,  Hillsborongb,  Plymouth. 

North  Wales. 

John  Edward  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Tanllwyn,  Bangor. 

Miss  Rose  Davids,  Plas  Llanwnda,  Carnarvon. 

Col.  Wynne  Finch,  Voelas,  Bettws-y-coed. 

Rev.  Canon  Owen  Jones,  Bodelwyddan  Rectory,  Rhuddlan. 
Mrs.  Layton,  Dyffryn,  Meifod,  Welshpool. 

Mrs.  Kurtz,  Dyffryn,  Meifod,  Welshpool. 

South  Wales. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  Dyffryn,  Aberdare. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Swansea. 

Hon.  Aubrey  Vivian,  Parc  le  Breos,  Swansea. 

Sir  Arthur  Cowell  Stepney,  Bart.,  The  Dell,  Llanelly. 
Benjamin  Jones,  Esq.,  2,  Park  Terrace,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

W.  Llywellyn,  Esq.,  Court  Colman,  Bridgend. 

J.  Llewellyn  Morgan,  Esq.,  Bryn  Taff,  Llandaff. 

F.  James,  Esq.,  Penydarran  House,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

J.  P.  Lewis,  Esq.,  High  Street,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

J.  J.  C,  Nicholl,  Esq.,  Merthyr  Mawr,  Bridgend. 

Howel  Gwynne,  Esq.,  Llanelwedd  Hall,  Builth. 

T.  J.  Waddingham,  Esq.,  Hafod,  Devil’s  Bridge. 

C.  W.  Mansel  Lewis,  Esq.,  Stradey  Castle,  Llanelly. 

LI.  C.  Venables,  Esq.,  Llysdinam,  Newbridge-on-Wye. 

The  following  New  Officers  were  proposed  and  elected  : — 

Members  of  Committee  {retiring). 

Edward  Owen. 

Richard  Williams. 

A.  N.  Palmer. 

Local  Secretary  for  Flintshire,  Rev.  C.  F.  Roberts,  St.  Asaph. 

Place  of  Meeting  for  Next  Year. — Next  year,  1896,  being  the 
Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting,  or  Jubilee,  of  the  Association,  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  take  place  at  Aberystwith,  where  the  first 
meeting  was  held  in  1847  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  S.  R.  Glynne, 
Bart, 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  16th. 

Public  Meeting. 

The  party  from  the  Cheese  wring  excursion  were  so  late  in  arriv- 
ing at  Launceston,  owing  to  an  unauthorised  deviation  from  the 
printed  programme,  that  the  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  which  had 
been  arranged  for  the  evening,  did  not  take  place  until  nearly  nine 
o’clock.  Archdeacon  Thomas  presided,  and  among  those  present 
were  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Kittow,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Nunns  and  Miss 
Nunns,  Rev.  W.  W.  Martyn,  Rev.  W.  F.  Harden,  Messrs.  G.  G. 
White,  C.  L.  Cowlard,  0.  H.  Peter,  J.  F.  Geake,  T.  N.  Reed,  M. 
Body,  J.  Brimmell,  R.  H.  Pyne,  J.  L.  Stephens,  W.  Wise,  J. 
Hawkins,  W.  Burt,  and  W.  Procktor. 

Archdeacon  Thomas  said  they  had  now  come  to  the  end  of  a 
very  pleasant  week  in  Cornwall.  The  weather  had  greatly 
favoured  them,  the  local  arrangements  had  been  admirable,  and 
everything  had  passed  off  in  the  pleasantest  possible  way.  He 
was  particularly  delighted  with  the  Illustrated  Programme 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  Mr.  Ofcho  Peter,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Langdon,  and  Mr.  Burnard,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen.  That  book  had  taught  them  what  to  look  for,  and 
enabled  them  to  use  their  time  to  the  best  advantage.  They  had 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  week  the  remains  of  almost  every  period, 
and  he  mentioned  particularly  the  extensive  earthworks  at  Warb- 
stow,  the  inscribed  stone  at  Southhill,  the  excursion,  full  of 
interest,  to  Grimspound  on  Dartmoor,  and  the  cromlech  at 
Trethevy. 

Mr.  Claud  Peter  read  a paper  that  his  brother  (Mr.  Otho  Peter)  had 
prepared  on  the  old  encaustic  tiles  found  on  the  site  of  Launceston 
Priory,  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  the  remains  of  which 
has  been  almost  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Otho  Peter.  The  Priory  was 
a very  beautiful  building  founded  by  Bishop  Warlewast,  of 
Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  1126,  sixty  years  after  the  Con- 
quest, and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Peter  and  the  Launceston  Scientific  and 
Historical  Society,  the  outlines  of  its  foundation  have  now  been 
traced  with  considerable  certainty.  Mr.  Peter  showed  drawings  of 
many  of  the  tiles,  some  of  which  contain  coats  of  arms  and  other 
devices,  and  some  letters.  With  regard  to  the  letter  tiles  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  suggested  that  they  might  have  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  Bishop,  the  night  before  the  consecration  of 
a Church,  used  to  trace  over  the  floor  with  his  crosier  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  beginning  with  alpha  and  ending  with  omega, 
.symbolical  of  Christ  as  the  First  and  the  Last.  Mr.  lago  said  he 
considered  the.se  tiles  of  the  greatest  possible  interest.  He  had 
some  found  on  the  site  of  the  old  Bodmin  Priory  in  the  garden 
of  Colonel  Gilbert  with  which  they  might  be  compared.  The 
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Chairman  hoped  Mr.  Peter  would  allow  his  paper  to  appear  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Cambrian  Association. 

The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  who  was  next  called  upon,  said  he 
had  no  paper  to  read  on  the  hut  circles  of  Dartmoor,  but  he 
had  his  head  full  of  them  because  he  had  been  digging  in  them 
the  whole  of  last  summer  and  a portion  of  this.  He  would  tell 
them  the  result  of  these  excavations.  The  autumn  before  last 
Mr.  Burnard  and  himself  felt  that  really  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  hut  circles  which  were  strewn  in  hundreds  of  places  on  Dart- 
moor and  on  the  Cornish  moors,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  going 
on  guessing  about  them  ; they  must  bring  pick  and  shovel  to  work 
upon  them.  They  began  with  a theory,  because  wherever  they 
found  these  hut  circles  they  found  near  them  old  tin  workings,  and 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  they  were  huts  in  which  the  tinners 
lived.  In  Holyhead  Island  similar  huts  were  undoubtedly  the  huts 
of  those  who  worked  in  metals,  because  the  moulds  and  tools  pertain- 
ing to  miners  were  found  in  them.  The  Dartmoor  huts  were  very 
much  like  those  of  Holyhead  Island,  and  they  expected  to  find  the 
same  remains.  They  began  with  a collection  of  huts  on  the  moor 
above  Post  Bridge,  where  there  was  a pound  much  like  Grimspound, 
though  not  so  complete.  The  wall  and  huts  had  been  robbed  for 
making  modern  boundary  walls.  There  they  could  not  distinguish 
the  entrance.  They  simply  began  in  the  middle  of  a line,  cleared 
off  the  turf,  and  then  digged  down  until  they  came  to  the  culm — 
that  was  the  original  surface,  made  of  disintegrated  gravel  of 
granite  and  felspathic  clay — which  was  the  original  floor  of  the 
hut.  When  they  came  to  that  floor,  which  they  could  separate 
from  the  peat  easily,  they  sifted  the  floor  with  a fine  sieve  to 
make  sure  nothing  was  missed.  Some  huts  had  the  features 
more  perfect  than  others,  but  all  had  the  same  features  repre- 
sented in  them.  In  the  first  place  they  were  formed  by  setting 
up  stones  on  edge,  the  comparatively  smooth  surface  inwards, 
the  interstices  being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones,  and  the  outside 
covered  with  turf  and  peat,  as  a protection  against  the  cold  and  to 
hold  the  stones  in  place,  and  they  found  that  after  all  the  stones 
were  replaced  it  gave  them  a hut  four  feet  or  three  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  about  six  or  nine  inches  over  the  top  of  the  lintel, 
which  they  almost  always  found  along  with  the  two  upright  stones 
which  formed  the  door.  Across  the  top  they  believed  poles  were 
put  and  drawn  together  in  the  centre,  leaving  an  opening  for  the 
escape  of  smoke,  the  whole  being  covered  with  vags  (turf)  or 
thatched  with  rushes.  Where  the  hut  was  large  they  found  in  the 
middle  either  a stone  on  which  a centre  pole  rested  or  a hole  in 
the  ground  inside,  a foot  or  nine  inches  deep,  where  evidently  a 
stock  had  stood  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  Then  they  found 
where  the  fire  had  been,  generally  strewn  with  ashes  and  with 
charcoal,  the  charcoal  being  that  of  oak  and  alder.  The  ashes 
generally  accumulated  about  the  hearth,  which  was  sometimes  in 
the  middle  and  generally  opposite  the  door.  The  hearth  consisted 
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of  a smooth  stone  very  much  burnt  or  else  of  several  stones 
edged  round,  and  near  the  hearth  was  generally  a cooking  hole, 
about  nine  inches  to  a foot  deep,  lined  with  stones  set  upon  edge 
and  generally  found  full  of  peat  ashes.  They  also  found  generally 
cooking  stones,  of  which  he  had  brought  a couple  of  specimens. 
They  were  generally  burnt  and  full  of  minute  cracks.  They 
seemed  to  be  round  stones  brought  up  from  the  river  bed.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  huts  took  the  meat  that  had  to  be  cooked,  put 
it  into  these  holes,  and  then  got  stones  red  hot  and  rolled  them 
over  into  the  meat.  If  there  was  anything  to  boil  they  put  it 
into  a skin  with  water  and  put  hot  stones  in  with  it.  The  man 
who  worked  for  them  in  excavating  the  huts  tried  this  mode  of 
cooking,  and  it  was  astonishing  the  amount  of  heat  the  hot  stones 
gave.  Then  they  found  on  the  higher  side  of  the  hut,  where 
very  often  there  was  a bulge  in  the  wall,  there  was  a slightly 
raised  platform,  of  stones,  and  this  they  believed  served  as  a 
seat  by  day,  and  strewn  with  rushes  and  heather  it  would  not 
make  a bad  bed.  That  was  very  much  what  was  done  by  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  present  day.  In  one  or  two  of  the  huts 
double  beds  were  found,  with  a kerb  stone  dividing  the  bed  into 
two.  They  found  in  the  huts  a very  fair  amount  of  flint,  flint 
scrapers  and  cores  from  which  flint  scrapers  had  been  knocked 
off.  They  were  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
huts  lived  in  the  stone  age,  for  not  a particle  of  metal  or  of 
pottery  had  been  found.  This  was  puzzling,  for  it  was  known 
that  in  the  neolithic  period  pottery  was  known,  but  in  these  huts 
not  a bit  of  pottery  was  found,  and  pottery  was  a thing  which 
would  show  up,  however  small  the  pieces  might  be.  Very  often 
in  front  of  the  bench  there  were  smooth  stones  let  into  the  floor, 
which  perhaps  answered  as  a sort  of  chopping  board  or  to  crack 
nuts  on.  All  the  huts  examined  in  Grimspound  and  the  Broadun 
Ring  above  Postbridge  were  of  the  same  character.  Then  they 
thought  it  important  to  go  to  other  places.  They  examined  some 
near  Tavy  Cleave,  with  exactly  the  same  results.  They  found  the 
ordinary  flint  scrapers  for  scraping  skins  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  huts  probably  wore.  Next  they  went  to  an  entirely  different 
settlement  north  of  Walkham,  near  the  source  of  the  Petertavy 
brook,  where  there  was  a fine  circle  of  upright  stones  and  a menhir, 
from  which  led  a long  line  of  stones.  This  they  also  dug  into  and 
examined,  but  with  exactly  the  same  results,  and  all  pointing  to 
the  same  period — the  neolithic  age,  or  people  living  in  a 
neolithic  condition.  Just  after  they  had  done  this  he  (Mr. 
Baring-Gould)  was  puzzled  with  a series  of  hut  circles  which 
struck  him  as  very  much  better  made,  and  which  were  all 
connected  with  rectangular  or  triangular  enclosures.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  formed  with  double  lines  of  upright  stones  mixed 
with  stones  laid  in  layers.  They  were  generally  larger,  but  had 
near  them  smaller  huts,  and  were  in  connection  with  these  lines  of 
stones.  They  examined  a collection  by  the  Coombe  stream,  and 
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there  they  found  they  had  a different  state  of  civilisation  alto- 
gether. It  was  clearly  a later  period.  They  began  to  find  there 
polishing  stones,  upon  which  metal  tools  had  been  smoothed. 
They  found  no  bronze  and  no  iron  at  all.  They  found  a large 
mullar,  evidently  worked  in  crushing  corn — the  first  token  found 
of  anything  like  corn  being  used.  There,  too,  they  began  to  come 
upon  pottery  of  a very  rude  description,  and  so  broken  up  that 
they  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  wheel-turned  or  only  turned 
with  the  hand.  That  was  an  important  point,  and  they  were 
hoping  to  go  on  with  some  of  these  later  type  of  huts  in  October, 
in  order  to  find  out  more  about  the  pottery.  If  it  were  wheel- 
turned,  then  it  was  later  than  the  Roman  invasion  ; if  hand-turned, 
it  was  earlier.  In  the  larger  huts  no  cooking  holes  were  found  or 
cooking  stones,  but  there  were  little  huts  adjoining,  no  more  than 
six  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  bits  of  charcoal  and  quantities  of 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  it  was  their  impression  these  little  huts  were 
the  “kitchens”.  They  had  not  opened  at  present  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  huts  of  this  later  period.  He  thought  they  could  now  pretty 
well  tell  whether  a hut  was  of  the  later  period  or  the  earlier.  Dart- 
moor was  a place  of  surprises  and  puzzles,  and  it  was  quite  possible 
they  might  find  huts  of  a circular  kind  very  much  later.  They 
had  thoroughly  investigated  some  seventy-seven  of  the  huts,  the 
evidence  of  which  pointed  to  their  belonging  to  a very  early  period, 
when  no  pottery  was  used,  and  no  metal  known  ; and  also  some 
which  belonged  to  a time  when  there  was  metal,  but  of  which  metal 
they  had  as  yet  found  none — only  tokens  that  the  huts  were 
occupied  by  people  who  polished  some  metal  tools.  He  had  also 
explored  some  huts  on  Trewortha  Marsh,  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  Cheesewring;  there  the  huts  were  long,  narrow,  and  rectangu- 
lar, of  two  apartments,  and  at  the  end  of  one  was  a stone  chair 
with  arms — that  was,  with  a stone  on  either  side  of  the  seat — and 
they  had  called  it  “ the  judge’s  seat”.  There  they  found  pottery 
of  a later  period  than  that  in  the  Dartmoor  hut  circles,  but  there 
was  a doubt  whether  that  pottery  was  wheel-turned.  They  also 
found  at  Trewortha  a spindle  whorl  or  button.  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
was  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  some  mischievous  people  had  been 
in  and  thrown  down  some  of  the  stones,  including  one  arm  of 
the  judge’s  seat.  Everything  had,  however,  been  carefully  drawn 
to  scale  and  planned,  and  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Enys,  and  himself 
were  going  out  to  cover  the  whole  in  again,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Mr.  Enys  said  that  in  Hew  Zealand  he  had  eaten  food  cooked 
by  the  natives  with  hot  stones  in  the  manner  described  by 
Mr.  Baring-Gould.  Mr.  Enys  also  alluded  to  Mr.  Thurstan 
Peter’s  exploration  of  the  hut  circles  on  Cam  Brea,  near  Redruth 
— for  the  name  of  Peter,  he  said,  was  known  to  archseologists 
elsewhere  than  at  Launceston.  Mr.  Thurstan  Peter  had  also 
found  cooking  holes,  and  in  one  of  them  were  thirty  or  forty 
carefully  cut  arrow  heads.  The  great  amount  of  flint  found 
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on  Cam  Brea  contrasted  with  the  small  amount  found  on 
Dartmoor. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon  had  displayed  round  the  walls  of  the  room 
the  remarkably  fine  drawings  he  has  made  for  his  forthcoming  book 
on  the  crosses  of  Cornwall. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  a resolution  expressive  of  the  loss 
the  Cambrian  Association  had  suffered  through  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Babington  of  Cambridge,  and  of  sympathy  with  Mrs. 
Babington. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williams  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
papers  and  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould  for  his  most  interesting  description 
of  the  hut  circles.  They  had  a number  of  these  hut  circles  in 
Wales,  and  they  had  never  been  thoroughly  investigated  and 
discussed.  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  experience  would,  therefore,  be 
very  useful  to  them.  Mr.  Williams  also  expressed  their  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  lago  and  Mr.  Enys. 

Mr.  Herbert  Allen  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Rev.  W.  lago,  in  reply,  showed  and  explained  several 
diagrams — a sketch  of  the  ancient  cross  of  Launceston  Church ; 
another  of  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  of  the  now  Blessed  Cuthbert 
Mayne,  preserved  as  a sacred  relic  in  the  nunnery  at  Lanherne. 
Cuthbert  Mayne  was  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  was  put  to 
death  at  Launceston  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  He  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  his  head  was  stuck  on  a spike 
and  exhibited  on  the  bridge  at  Wadebridge.  The  diagram  showed 
the  hole  in  the  skull  where  the  top  of  the  spike  came  through. 
Mr.  lago  also  showed  a picture  of  the  famous  Bodmin  casket — an 
ivory  reliquary  in  which  the  supposed  bones  of  St.  Petrock  were 
preserved.  This  casket  was  offered  to  South  Kensington  Museum 
by  the  Bodmin  Corporation  for  £1,000,  but  as  there  was  a doubt 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  Mayor  or  the  Yicar,  the  negotiations  fell 
through.  The  form  of  ancient  tin  ingot  and  the  use  of  that  form 
were  also  described,  and  Mr.  lago  also  sliowed  an  autograph  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Trelawny. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Griffiths  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Launceston.  He  had  often  heard  this  was  the 
most  warm-hearted  portion  of  the  people  of  England.  He  had  now 
no  doubt  that  was  so.  It  must  be  a great  pleasure  to  any  man  to  be 
Mayor  of  a borough  like  Launceston,  and  he  was  sure  it  was  much 
more  interesting  to  hold  their  meetings  in  an  ancient  borough  like 
that  than  where  there  was  a local  board  or  some  other  modern 
institution  of  that  sort.  The  man  who  filled  the  civic  chair  of 
Launceston  must  feel  the  honour  and  dignity  of  representing  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Glascodine  seconded  the  motion,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  reverted 
to  the  hut  circles  on  Dartmoor.  He  still  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  those  huts  were  the  abode  of  the  old  tinners,  and  said  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  would  have  to  bring  something  more  than  the  mere 
negative  evidence  that  no  metal  was  found  in  them  before  he  (Mr. 
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Glascodine)  gave  up  the  view  that  they  had  been  occupied  in  com- 
paratively recent  years. 

The  Mayor  acknowledged  the  compliment.  They  had  done  their 
best,  he  said,  most  gladly,  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  felt 
honoured  by  the  visit  of  the  Cambrians. 

Canon  Morris  next  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, especially  to  Mr.  Baring- Gould  as  chairman,  and  to  Mr. 
Otho  Peter  and  Mr.  T.  N.  Reed. 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  C.  Drinkwater,  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Reed  in  a humorous  and  hearty  speech. 

Colonel  Gwynne  Hughes  proposed  thanks  to  those  who  had 
shown  the  Association  hospitality,  and  to  those  whose  invitations 
they  had  been  unable  to  accept — Mr.  Tregoning  of  Landue,  and 
Mr.  Tremayne  of  Sydenham. 

Mr.  Ignatius  Williams,  in  seconding  this,  remarked  that  they 
had  come  to  Launceston  as  strangers ; they  would  go  away  with 
the  feelings  of  friends. 

Finally,  Canon  Trevor  Owen,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
mentioned  that  their  meeting  next  year  would  be  their  Jubilee 
Meeting.  Fifty  years  ago  they  lirst  met  at  Aberystwith,  and  it 
was  thought  fitting  that  next  year  they  should  hold  their  Jubilee 
Meeting  there. 
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The  Teibal  System  m Wales.  By  Feederic  Seebohm,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  1895. 

We  may  say  at  once,  that  the  book,  the  title  of  which  we  give 
above,  marks  an  epoch.  The  wonderful  variety  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced, and  the  remarkable  skill  with  which  the  facts  composing 
that  evidence  are  marshalled,  provoke  astonishment  and  admiration. 
The  style  also  is  remarkably  clear  and  fascinating,  so  that  the 
reader  can  peruse  the  book  not  merely  without  an  effort,  but  with 
a delight  which  lures  him  on  from  page  to  page,  from  chapter  to 
chapter.  Indeed,  everything  is  so  plain  and  simple  that  one  begins 
to  suspect  that  some  inconvenient  facts  are  disregarded  or  shuffled, 
out  of  sight.  And  yet  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  this  suspi- 
cion, and  we  cannot  but  hail  this  volume  as  a most  thorough  and 
suggestive  one,  and  express  our  concurrence  with  the  general  con- 
clusions contained  in  it.  All  books  hitherto  written  on  the  ancient 
tribal  system  in  Wales  will  now  have  to  be  revised,  and  antiquaries 
who  henceforth  treat  of  that  system  will  have  to  take  Mr.  Seebohm’s 
work  into  account. 

The  question  whether  all  the  passages  in  the  Welsh  Codes  are  of 
the  same  date,  and  of  equal  authority,  is  a difficult  one,  and  Mr. 
Seebohm  has  not  attempted  to  decide  it.  He  shows,  indeed,  great 
tact  in  dealing  with  these  compilations,  although  he  leans  too  much, 
here  and  there,  on  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen’s  second  volume,  the  so-called 
“Anomalous  Laws”,  or  Cyvreithiau  Amryfal,  where  cimryfcd  means, 
not  “anomalous”,  but  “sundry”  or  “divers”. 

The  same  tact  is  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  still  more  difficult 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  early  donations  to  churches,  in 
Chapter  VII.  To  some,  in  fact,  this  will  appear  the  most  important 
chapter  in  the  book,  if  only  on  account  ot  the  many  Goidelic  and 
other  names  that  are  given  in  the  copies  of  sixth  century  charters. 

But  the  most  valuable  evidence,  in  our  opinion,  which  Mr.  See- 
bohm offers  us,  is  that  of  the  Extent  of  the  Lordship  of  Denbigh 
(eighth  year  of  Edward  HI),  hitherto  only  available  to  us  in  an 
imperfect,  unsatisfactory,  and  maimed  form  in  the  E-ev.  John 
Williams’  unfinished  history  of  that  district ; and  though  we  wish 
the  author  had  given  us  more  of  this  Extent,  we  thank  him  for  that 
much  of  it  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  print  in  Appendix  B.  But 
there  is  one  remark  that  we  cannot  withhold.  On  page  32  is  fur- 
nished a table  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  gwely  of  “ Lauwarghe  ap 
Kendalyk”.  In  the  fourth  column  of  that  table  are  supplied  the 
names  of  the  reputed  great-grandsons  of  Llywarch  ap  Cyndelic,  in 
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order  to  show  that  the  kindred,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  still  held 
together,  as  a land-holding  unit,  to  the  fourth  degree.  But  it  appears 
from  the  names  in  the  fourth  column,  that  of  the  thirty-five  per- 
sons there  mentioned,  only  four,  at  most,  could  possibly  have  been 
great-grandsons  (in  the  male  line)  of  Llywarch ; and  even  of  these 
four  we  cannot  assert  that  they  were  great-grandsons  of  his  with 
any  confidence.  Similarly  we  find,  on  referring  to  Appendix  B, 
that  the  holders  of  the  gwelyau  and  gafaelion  named  therein,  were 
only,  in  a few  instances,  grandsons  or  great-grandsons  of  the  ances- 
tor whose  progeny  they  were.  They  belonged  to  a later  degree  of 
kindred  ; their  names  betray  them. 

Another  instance  which  Mr.  Seebohm  quotes,  that  of  Tybrith,  in 
which  township  all  the  “ priodorii”  were  called  Wyrion  Pithle, 
proves,  in  like  manner,  not  to  confirm  his  contention.  The  “ prio- 
dorii” of  Tybrith  were  neither  grandsons  nor  great-grandsons  of 
Pyll.  The  word  ivyrion  in  the  Extents  means  not  merely  “ grand- 
sons”, but  “ descendants”. 

The  result  we  have  thus  obtained  is  startling,  to  say  the  least ; 
all  the  more  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  kindred,  to  the 
fourth  degree,  did  in  fact  hold  together  till  the  time  of  the  final 
conquest  of  Wales,  and  for  many  years  afterwards.’^ 

The  explanation,  if  it  were  forthcoming,  would,  doubtless,  be  very 
simple,  and  we  draw  attention  to  the  facts  we  have  stated  to  elicit 
such  an  explanation.  We  do  not  think  that  the  theory  of  holding 
hy  right  of  maternity  will  explain  everything,  though  it  is  not  to^be 
disregarded.  Can  it  be  that,  after  the  Conquest,  the  kindred  held 
together  as  shareholders  in  the  gwely  of  the  common  ancestor  beyond 
the  fourth  degree?  But  in  that  case  the  statement  of  the  “ Extent”, 
that  beyond  this  degree  there  was  no  right  of  inheritance  among 
the  descendants,  the  land  escheating  to  the  lord,  must  be  taken, 
after  the  Conquest,  not  to  have  held  true  in  practice.  We  should 
have  liked  more  convincing  evidence  on  this  particular  point,  and 
more  calculations  as  to  the  escheats  which  in  the  instances  given  by 
the  author  work  out  so  wonderfully.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  those  cases  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  “ Extents”  confirms 
that  of  the  “ Codes”,  as  in  truth  it  generally  does. 

As  Mr.  Seebohm  says,  “the  almost  unique  advantage  of  the 
Cymric  tribal  system  makes  it  a point  of  vantage  for  further  re- 
search both  backwards  and  forwards”,  and  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
author  is  that  he  has  distinctly  apprehended  this  advantage,  and 
realised  his  hope  of  “laying  a solid  foundation  for  further  histori- 
cal and  economic  inquiry”.  Chapters  III-V,  which  treat  of  “ the 
structure  of  tribal  society”,  of  “ the  relation  to  the  tribe  of  strangers 

1 Mr.  Seebohm  himself,  in  Appendix  B.  h.,  provides  the  proof  of  this  state- 
ment in  an  extract  from  the  Denbigh.  Extent : “ Et  quicunq’  eor’  obierit 
films ’t  h’es  dabit  d’no  p’  releu’  anteq’  hereditat’  optin’e  possit  v.  s.  Et  si 
filius  non  h’uit  tunc  frat’  eius  aut  nepos  aut  consanguineus  qui  eius  heres  p’pin- 
quior  fu’it  videVi  in  t'cio  gradu  ml  infra  dahit  p'  releu’  suo  xs.”,  etc.  This  state- 
ment, however,  appears  to  refer  to  taeogion,  and  not  to  free  tribesmen. 
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in  blood”,  and  “ of  chieftainship  in  the  tribe”,  are  especially  lumi- 
nous and  instructive. 

Mr.  Seebohm  says,  on  p.  91,  that  Llywarch  ap  Cyndelic  was  the 
IDenteulu,  and  probably  the  tichelwr^  of  his  gwely,  and  the  only  one. 
This  statement  seems  to  us  absolutely  right,  and  does  not  need  the 
qualification  implied  by  the  word  “probably”. 

The  personal  and  other  names  brought  to  light  in  the  “ Extent  of 
Denbigh”  are  fully  as  interesting  as  those  disclosed  in  the  “ Record 
of  Carnarvon”.  “Pythle”  or  “ Pithle”,  mentioned  above,  is  plainly 
Pyll.  “ Kendalo”  is  “ Cynddelw”,  and  “ Moridyk”,  Moreiddig. 
“ Kewryt”  would  now  be  spelled  Cyroryd.  It  is  delightful  to 
stumble  on  such  a name  as  “ Wele  Pridith  Mough”;  that  is,  “ Grwely 
Pryd3Md  Modi”,  or  The  Gively  of  the  Poet  of  the  Pigs.  But  what  can 
“ Wele  Anergb  Cwyrdyon”  mean  ? The  last  component  of  this 
name  is,  we  notice,  in  one  place  spelled  “ Gwyr  Duyon”,  which  looks 
like  “Gwyr  Black  Men.  “ Gavell  map  Gurnowyth”  is  a 

name  striking  in  many  respects ; so  also  is  “ Gavell  Brynprydan”. 
“ Breynt”  in  “Wele  Breynt”  is  probably  a personal  name  : witness 
our  old  friend  “ Braent  Hir”. 

By-the-bye,  where  is  Marchweithian,  from  whom  so  many 
families  of  DyflPryn  Clwyd  claim  to  be  descended  ? We  should 
expect  him  to  be  mentioned  as  the  stock-father  of  some  progeny. 
AVe  cannot  even  find,  in  the  “Extents”  of  Carwedfynydd  or  Prys, 
the  names  of  any  of  those  that  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  him. 
How  are  we  to  interpret  this  silence  of  the  records  ? 

AVhen  we  come  to  the  extracts  from  the  “Extent  of  the  Lands  of 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  a.d.  1326”,  we  meet  with  such  personal 
names  as  “ Gwasmyhangel  ( = the  servant  of  Michael  the  angel)  ap 
Cradoc”,  “ Gwas  Dewy”  {the  servant  of  [aS'^.]  David),  and  the  like. 

The  side-glimpses  into  the  old  social  life  in  Wales,  which  we  get 
by  aid  of  this  book,  are,  indeed,  almost  innumerable.  But  although 
we  praise  the  volume  now  under  review  so  heartily it  must  not  be 
understood  that  we  agree  with  all  the  points  of  detail  which  are 
raised  in  it. 

It  seems  ungracious,  after  Mr.  Seebohm’s  frank  admission  in  the 
preface,  that  he  is  not  a AA^elsh  scholar,  to  call  attention  to  the 
treatment  which  Welsh  names  and  words  receive;  and  yet  this 
treatment  constitutes,  we  venture  to  think,  the  chief  blot  on  the 
book,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  amended  in  the  next  edition  called  for. 
It  may  seem  to  an  Englishman  unimportant  whether  AYelsh  names 
and  words  are  spelled  aright  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  provided 
with  proper  or  illegitimate  plurals,  but  AAAlshmen  quite  naturally 
think  otherwise.  It  is  not  as  though  Welsh  were  not  a cultivated 
language,  or  as  if  a large  body  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern, 
were  not  w^ritten  in  it.  Of  course  words  should  be  quoted  in  the 
exact  form,  however  incorrect,  in  which  they  appear  in  the  docu- 
ments used  ; but  when  the  proper  form  is  obvious,  this  latter,  we 
hold,  should  be  given  also,  and  should  be  employed  by  the  author 
when  he  is  free  to  use  it.  Having  said  this  much,  we  have  delivered 
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our  soul,  and  shall  nob  enter  upon  the  ungracious  task  of  quoting 
instances  of  misspelling:  indeed,  we  are  almost  ashamed  of  even 
mentioning  these  blots  on  a most  valuable  and  interesting  book,  for 
the  production  of  which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful.  We  must 
point  out,  however,  that  ardrethu^  on  p.  68,  does  not  mean  “ co- 
tillage” at  all,  but  “assessment”  or  “tax”.  Heh  vah,  on  p.  174,  is 
probably  a misprint  for  heh  val,  and  in  that  case  is  rightly  trans- 
lated “ without  tribute”.  Teyrn  (=a  ruler)  involves,  no  doubt,  an 
earlier  tegijrn  (=a  house-ruler),  and  corresponds  to  the  Old  Irish 
tigernob ; but  the  phrase  “ young  tigerns”  (p.  139)  has  a curious  look, 
to  say  the  least. 

When  one  reads  the  passages  from  the  Laws  and  Triads  cited  by 
Mr.  Seebohm  on  p.  58,  and  follows  his  brilliant  comments  there- 
upon, one  cannot  but  agree  that  he  is  absolutely  correct  in  render- 
ing tri  char  llywedroc  as  “ three  kin- wrecked  persons”,  rather  than 
as  “three  car-shattered  persons”,  where  by  car  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen 
plainly  means  us  to  understand  “waggon”.  A passage,  however,  in 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Owen’s  Collections,^  in  the  so-called 
“Triads  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud”,  explicitly  defines  the  status  of  a' 
man  who  is  carllawedrawg.  He  is  one,  we  are  told,  who  “ has  the 
privilege  of  moving  his  car  or  his  hut  when  he  will”  (un  a ro  hraint 
symud  ei  gar  neii  ei  vwd  pan  y myno).  Here  car,  one  would  think, 
must  mean  “waggon”;  and  yet  in  section  29  following,  the  same 
word,  indeed  almost  the  same  phrase  {cargyvattal),  is  used  in  a con- 
nection which  is  only  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  “ kin”.  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies  ? Perhaps  the  compiler  or 
compilers  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Laws  sometimes  misunder- 
stood and  mangled  his  or  their  materials.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the 
Codes,  or  first  volume  of  the  Laws,  car  is  used  always  in  the  sense 
of  “kin”.  All  this  may  be  taken  as  a good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Seebohm  often  deals  with  discrepant  evidence. 

We  have  read  and  re-read  this  admirable  book,  and  given  utter- 
ance in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  to  the  reflections  that  have  occur- 
red to  us  as  we  have  done  so.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
readers,  and  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a second 
volume  from  the  same  hand. 


Nooks  and  Cornees  of  Pembrokeshire.  Drawn  and  described  by 
H.  T.  Timmins,  F.H.G.S.,  Author  of  Nooks  and  Corners  of 
Herefordshire.  London  : Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

The  conception  of  this  work  was  most  commendable.  Mr.  Tim- 
mins strolled  through  the  land  limning  well  known  objects  here- 
tofore unfigured,  and  discovering  and  recording  others  which  have 
been  strangely  overlooked.  Among  the  former  we  may  class 
Caldey  Priory,  the  statuette  of  St.  George,  the  figured  stones  at 
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Rboscrowtlier,  Upton  Cliapel,  the  portrait  of  Lucy  Walters,  and 
Mullock  Bridge.  The  discoveries  include  the  treasure-box  of 
Tenby,  the  Hoaton  anchor,  the  toad  of  Trellyfan,  old  staircase  at 
Haverfordwest,  etc. 

Mr.  Timmins’s  sketches  are  all  artistic,  and  generally  accurate, 
but  they  have  lost  much  of  their  original  beauty  in  the  process  of 
reproduction  ; many  excellent  “ bits”,  under  the  treatment  received, 
seem  somewhat  commonplace.  There  is  a useful  map  of  the  county, 
and  a reproduction  of  Speed’s  1611  map,  with  the  contemporary 
plans  of  Pembroke  and  St.  David’s.  The  paper  and  type  are  also 
pleasant  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Timmins’s  letterpress  is  unpretending  gossip  of  a rambling 
artist,  being  mostly  a record  of  stories  told  by  ingenuous  natives. 
Occasionally  our  author  was  led  astray  by  these  jokers  ; for  instance, 
when  some  good  old  Tenbyite  informed  him  that  King  Charles  II 
presented  two  maces  to  the  town  of  Tenby ; and  again,  that  the 
crumbling  scutcheons  at  Carew  are  charged  with  the  insignia  of 
Henry  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas.  In  reality,  these 
shields  bear  the  arms  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  her  father, 
Henry,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  her  mother,  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
But  these  are  small  matters. 


2[rctaeolasical  Bates  anli  ©ueiies. 

The  Cowbridge  Stocks. — Conspicuous  among  the  additions  to  the 
collection  of  antiquities  in  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  of  Cardiff 
during  the  past  year,  are  the  old  stocks  of  Cowbridge,  lent  by  the 
Corporation  of  that  old-world  Glamorgan  town.  They  are  of  unusual 
form,  as  the  accompanying  sketch  indicates  ; and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  condition  of  these  “by -gones”,  are  in  a fair  state  of  preservation, 
being  nearly  perfect.  Their  construction  is  simple.  The  two  massive, 
iron-bound  “jaws”,  hinged  at  one  end  and  hasped  at  the  other,  so 
that  they  can  be  fastened  together  by  means  of  a padlock,  rest 
upon  two  beams,  which  in  their  turn  are  supported  upon  four  small 
wheels.  The  jaws  are  6 ft.  long,  and  3J  ins.  thick,  and  are  provided 
with  holes  for  six  pairs  of  ankles.  The  holes  are  of  two  sizes,  2^  ins. 
and  3^  ins.  j but,  strange  to  say,  these  sizes  are  not  arranged  in 
pairs.  The  order,  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sketch,  is, 
large,  small,  small,  large,  small,  large.  Probably  this  arrangement 
is  due  to  a blunder  on  the  part  of  the  maker.  The  wheels  are  of 
wood,  with  iron  tires,  abouc  6 ins.  in  diameter,  and  are  inserted 
into  slits  near  the  ends  of  the  beams.  Across  the  beams,  at  one  end, 
is  a stout  plank,  8 ins.  wide,  to  serve  as  a seat,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  opposite  end  of  these  beams  was  similarly  provided,  for 
iron  nails  remain  corresponding  to  those  by  which  the  existing  seat 
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is  fastened  down.  The  spaces  between  these  seats  and  the  jaws  are 
of  different  widths ; that  between  the  existing  seat  and  the  jaws 
being  16  ins.,  or  some  6 ins.  less  than  that  between  them  and  the 
missing  seat.  The  whole  apparatus  is  built  of  oak,  and  has  abundant 
traces  of  red  paint. 

Until  removed  to  this  Museum,  these  stocks  had  been  kept  in  the 
cellar  of  the  Cowbridge  Town  Hall.  The  last  time  they  were  used 
was  about  1852,  on  which  occasion  they  were  drawn  to  the  front  of 
the  Hall,  and  a man  charged  with  drunkenness  was  placed  in  them. 

Wheeled  stocks  are  very  rare.  The  writer  knows  of  only  two 
examples  beside  the  above.  The  one  pair  is  at  Bilton,  near  Rugby ; 
they  are  of  simpler  construction,  and  are  unprovided  with  seats. 
The  other  is  at  Latchford,  near  Warrington  : a remarkable  and 
elaborate  set,  with  two  seats,  and  having  accommodatioo  for  four 
persons. 

John  Ward,  F.S.A. 


Note  on  Three  Shields  op  Arms  over  a Doorway  in  Carew 
Castle,  Pembrokeshire,  by  a Writer  who  is  unlearned  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  Heraldry. — The  position  of  the  shields  is  in  a row,  hori- 
zontally ; their  shape  is  outlined  by  long  concave  lines  at  the  sides, 
and  by  short  concave  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom ; in  their  upper 
dexter  corners  is  a notch. 

The  centre  shield  has  supporters.  The  dexter  supporter,  much 
defaced,  is  probably  a lion  ; the  sinister  supporter  is  a dragon,  the 
tail  of  which  ends  in  a small  dragon’s  head.  The  arms  are  quar- 
terly, three  fleurs-de-lis  (France,  modern)  and  three  lions  (England). 
The  fleurs-de-lis  are  formed  by  the  junction  at  their  bases,  in  a ver- 
tical line,  of  two  fleurs-de-lis,  the  lower  one  inverted. 

The  dexter  shield  has  no  supporters.  The  arms  are,  quarterly, 
France  modern  and  England,  differenced  by  a label  of  three  points. 

The  sinister  shield  has  no  supporters.  The  arms  are  arranged  in 
four  grand  quarters,  as  follows : the  first  grand  quarter  is  quarterly, 
a castle  and  a lion  (Castile) ; the  second  grand  quarter  is  parte  per 
pale ; on  the  dexter  portion  of  the  second  grand  quarter  the  arms 
are  four  pallets  (originally  Provence,  then  Aragon)  ; on  the  sinister 
portion  of  the  second  grand  quarter  the  arms  are,  saltire,  in 
pale  four  pallets ; iu  fess,  two  single-headed,  displayed  eagles 
(Sicily),  the  third  grand  quarter  is  as  the  second,  the  fourth  as 
the  first. 

The  centre  shield,  with  its  supporters,  was  borne  by  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  from  Henry  VIII  to  Elizabeth. 

The  dexter  shield  was  borne  by  any  Prince  of  Wales  during  the 
Tudor  dynasty. 

The  arms  on  the  sinister  shield  were  borne  by  Katherine  of 
Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  wife  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  mother  of  Queen  Mary  of  England. 

Reading  the  three  shields  together,  we  see  that  they  refer  either 
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to  Henry  VIII  or  to  Lis  daughter  Mary.  The  alternative  of 
Henry  VHI  is  inadmissible,  for  if  the  centre  shield  is  Henry’s,  and 
the  sinister  that  of  his  wife,  Katherine  of  Aragon,  then  the  dexter 
must  be  that  of  his  son,  an  impossible  combination  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Edward  VI  was  the  son  of  Jane  Seymour. 

Resting,  then,  on  the  alternative  that  the  centre  shield  bears  the 
arms  of  Queen  Mary,  we  see  that  the  others  must  bear  the  arms  of 
her  parents ; and  the  only  point  requiring  explanation  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  her  father’s  arms  as  those  of  a Prince  of  Wales.  The 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  Mary’s  birth 
(1518)  her  father  ruled  in  Pembrokeshire  as  Earl  of  Pembroke,  not 
as  King  of  England  ; and  as  Earl  probably  used  the  arms  of  his 
Principality,  not  those  of  his  kingdom ; much  as  the  Queen  now 
uses,  in  her  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  arras  of  the  Duchy,  not  of  the 
kingdom  ; and  in  blazoning  the  arms  of  a parent,  the  arms  at  the 
time  of  the  birth,  and  not  those  of  a later  date,  would  be  given. 

The  three  shields  were  probably  put  up  by  Sir  John  Perrott, 
Governor  of  the  Castle  under  the  Crown,  in  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Mary’s  reign. 


Egeeton  Allen. 
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NOTES  ON  BORDER  PARISHES. 

WHITOEY  CHURCH. 

BY  M.  L.  DAWSON. 

The  village  of  Whitney  lies  on  the  south-western 
borders  of  Herefordshire,  and  at  the  time  of  Domesday 
was  included  in  the  Hundred  of  Elsdune,  but  was 
nevertheless  considered  to  be  in  the  Marches  of  Wales 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
was  then  passed  by  which  Whitney,  together  with 
other  neighbouring  parishes,  was  united  to  the  county 
of  Hereford,  and  incorporated  into  the  newly-formed 
Hundred  of  Huntington,  “ having  hitherto  been  part  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales.^’ 

The  present  church  stands  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  from  Hereford  to  Hay,  and  is  a comparatively 
modern  edifice  ; but  the  original  church  was  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  near  the  ferry,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Wye.  No  record  remains  to  tell  us  when 
or  by  whom  it  was  erected,  nor  have  we  even  any 
architectural  proof  from  which  to  judge  of  its  probable 
date,  for  it  was  washed  away  in  the  great  flood  of  1735, 
and  its  site  now  lies  beneath  the  Wye. 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  Eustace 
de  Whitney,  the  first  Norman  lord  of  Whitney,  or  one 
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of  his  immediate  descendants,  and  its  dedication  to 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  is  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  a family  so  deeply  attached  to  the  great  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter’s  as  were  the  Whitneys.  Anyhow  it 
is  certain  that  Whitney  Church  was  in  existence  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  for  the  following  notice  of  it  occurs 
in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  cir.  12.91  : “ Eccl’ia 
de  Wytteneye,  5:0:0  0:10:0.  T.  M.  T.” 

About  the  same  time  a dispute  arose  between  the 
Abbess  of  Elstow,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  Eustace  de 
Whitney  concerning  the  right  of  presentation  to  Whit- 
ney Church.  A law-suit  followed,  and  the  case  was 
duly  tried  at  Westminster.  Silas  Taylor  says  that 
“they  quarrelled  for  long,  till  they  lapsed  their  pre- 
sentations, and  soe  the  Bishop  presents.”  This  was  in 
the  time  of  Bishop  Swinfield.  In  connection  with  this 
claim  we  may  mention  that  Ullingswick,  near  the 
Whitneys’  other  estate  of  Pencombe,  Herefordshire,  is 
also  said  by  Duncumbe  to  have  belonged  to  Elstow,  its 
original  name,  Helenswio^,  being  derived  from  its  con- 
nection wdth  iTe/cnstow  (Elstow). 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Whitney  Church  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  a stronghold  of  the  Lollards,  and  that 
here  William  de  Swynderby  and  Walter  Brut  preached 
their  novel  doctrines,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  “Swynderby^  was  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  immediate  followers  of  Wyclilfe He 

came  into  the  diocese  of  Hereford  early  in  the  year 
1390,  and  taking  no  notice  of  an  inhibition  served  upon 
him  at  Monmouth,  he  preached  in  the  churches  of 
Whitney,  Almeley,  Croft,  Leominster,  and  Kington, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Forest  of  Deerfold. 
In  1391  a process  was  issued  by  Bishop  Trefnant,  of 
Hereford,  against  William  Swynderby,  which  is  given 
at  full  length  in  the  Hereford  Episcopal  Register  for 

that  year In  the  same  year  Swynderby  had  the 

high  tribute  paid  to  his  eloquence  of  a special  inhibition 
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from  Archbishop  Courtney,  ^ lest  any  one  should  pre- 
sume to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  William  Skyn- 
derbye.’” 

Walter  Brut  was  also  a leading  Lollard  preacher,  and 

“ Being  stirred  up  against  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  by  the 
unjust  condemnation  of  William  Swinderby,  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, and  the  impudent  pardons  and  indulgences  granted  by 
Pope  Urban  to  Henry  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Horwich,  became  a 
zealous  preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  as  taught  by  John 
Wickliffe,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  at  several  places,  viz.,  at 
Whitney  Church  ; in  a certain  desert  called  Her wals wood ; in 
a chapel  at  Hewton  Park,  near  the  town  of  Leyntwardin  ; and 
many  other  places.  Of  which,  when  John  Trevenant,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  had  information,  he  caused  divers  articles  of  accursed 
heresy,  as  they  were  then  called,  to  be  drawn  up  against  him ; 
and  having  summoned  him  to  appear  in  the  parish  church  of 
Whitborne,  required  his  answers  to  them,  which  were  as 
follow  : — 

“ 1.  That  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  his  assistants  did 
naughtily,  wickedly,  perversely,  and  unjustly  condemn  the 
answers  of  William  Swinderby,  chaplain,  because  he  avouched 
and  affirmed  that  the  said  conclusions  were  true  and  catholick. 

“ 2.  Concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  that  after  the 
sacramental  words  there  remains  very  Bread,  and  that  there  do 
not  remain  Accidents  without  the  Substance  after  the  Conse- 
cration. 

“ 3.  That  the  Pope  is  very  Antichrist. 

4.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  in  any  case,  or  for 
any  cause  whatsoever,  to  swear  either  by  the  Creator  or  any 
creature. 

“Walter  Brut  wrote  a long  defence  of  these  articles,  and 
exhibited  it  to  the  Bishop,  but  his  answers  not  being  thought 
sufficient,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  said  Bishop 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford,  and  there  by  threatenings 
and  promises  was  wrought  upon  to  make  his  submission  to  the 
Church’s  determination  and  the  correction  of  the  said  John, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  so  he  escaped  their  hands  for  that  time.” 

But  his  submission  seems  to  have  been  short-lived, 
and  his  influence  became  so  great  that  two  years  later 
the  King  was  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  matter, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  September  1393,  he  issued  the 
followdn^  manifesto  : — 

o 
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“ Eiclmrcl,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.,  &c.,  to  his  beloved  and 
faithful  John  Chaundos,  Knight ; John  Eynford,  Knt. ; Eenold 
de  la  Bere,  Knt. ; Walter  Deveros,  Knt.  ; Thomas  de  la  Bare, 
Knt. ; William  Lucy,  Knt. ; Leonard  Haklut,  Knt. ; and  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hereford  ; to  Thomas  Oldcastell,  Eichard 
Kassil,  Eoger  Wyggemore,  Thomas  Wallewayn,  John  Skydemore, 
John  Up-Harry,  Henry  Morton,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Hereford, 
sendeth  salutations  : 

Forasmuch  as  it  is  advertised  us  that  one  Walter  Brut  and 
other  such  children  of  iniquity  have  damnably  holden,  affirmed, 
and  preached  certain  articles  and  conclusions,  being  notoriously 
repugnant  against  the  Holy  Scriptures'"’,  &c.,  &c., 

it  calls  upon  them  to  make  proclamations  everywhere 
to  forbid  their  assembling  together  in  conventicles, 
and  to  arrest,  imprison,  and  punish  all  who  do  so. 

Walter  Brut  has  been  immortalised  in  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman,  where  the  poet  says  ; — 

“ Behold  upon  Walter  Brut, 

Whom  bisiliche  thei  persue  den, 

For  he  said  hem  the  sothe.” 

The  Lollardism  of  Whitney  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  its  vicinity  to  Almeley,  the 
home  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  with  whom,  moreover,  the 
Whitneys  were  connected  by  marriage,  as  one  of 
the  family  married  his  niece,  Jane  Oldcastle.  Another 
proof  of  the  Lollard  tendencies  of  the  Whitneys  is 
found  in  the  will  of  Lady  Peryn  Clanbowe,  1422,  sister 
of  Sir  Hobert  Whitney.  Among  her  legacies  she 
mentions  a boke  of  Englyssh,  cleped  ^ pore  caytife’.’^ 
The  pore  caytife  ” is  a collection  of  religious  tracts 
against  abuses  in  the  Homish  Church,  and  formerly 
attributed,  though  wrongly,  to  Wycliffe  ; but  whoever 
was  its  author,  its  Lollardism  is  undoubted. 

The  next  notice  we  find  of  Whitney  Church  is  con- 
tained in  the  Valor  Ecdesiasticus  of  Henry  VIII’s 
reign  : — 

“ Eectoria  de  Whytney. 

“ Valet  in  gross’  p’  scrutin’  & exa’i’aco’em  s.  cl. 

comissionar’  com’unib’  annis  . — cxv  viij 

Inde  in 
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Eep’s  vz 

P’curac’  arch’i  quotit’  anno 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

vj  viij? 

vij 

viij 

Sinagio 

- xij ) 

Et  valet  dare  comunib’  annis 

— 

cviij 

X 

— 

Xma  p’s  . 

. 

ix  ob’  9’ 

The  following  document  of  the  year  1557  gives  some 
insight  into  ecclesiastical  matters  at  Whitney  at  that 
date  : — 

‘‘In  perpetnam  rei  memoriam. 

“ The  copy  of  a composition  as  appearcth,  made  between  Eoger 

Laurence,  parson  of  the  parish of  Whitney,  in  the 

County  of  Hereford,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  - 

Parish,  concerning  the  payment  of  their by  them 

unto  him. 

“The  original  whereof  now  in  the  custody  of  Charles  West, 
one  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Parish. 

“ Be  it  known  to  all  true  Christian  people  to  whom  this  pre- 
sent writing  shall  come,  &c.,  &c.,  That  I,  Eoger  Lawrence,  of 
Whitney  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  Clerk,  parson  of  the  parish 
Church  of  Whitney  foresaid,  know  ye  ms,  the  said  Eoger,  for 
certain  good  & lawful  considerations  me  moving,  have  consented 
& agreed  with  the  Patron  & the  whole  Parishioners  of  the  said 
Parish  of  Whitney,  whose  names  are  underwritten  in  manner 
& form  following,  that  is  to  wit,  as  considering  in  times  past 
the  said  Parishioners,  every  of  them,  did  pay  unto  my  prede- 
cessors five  cheeses  of  eYerj  house  & dwelling  & inhabiting 
within  the  said  Parish,  having  any  kine  within  the  same,  in 
that  in  those  days  my  predecessors  had  not  a competent  living 
to  maintain  him  to  live  thereupon,  for  in  those  days  there  was 

no of  corn  within  the  said  Parish  ; & at  that  time  the 

said  Parishioners  did  give  & grant,  of  their  own  good  will,  to 
my  said  predecessors,  eighteen  cheeses  of  every  house  yearly  for 
to  maintain  the  living  of  my  said  predecessors : And  whereas 
the  said  Parish  not  being  well  replenished  with  corn,  where  in 
those  days  there  was  but  wild  grounds  & woods.  And  also  con- 
sidering the  great  need  & scarcity  of  the  poor  Inhabitants  of 
the  said  Parish,  for  lack  of  whitemeat  for  the  maintaining  & 
bringing  up  of  their  children  & servants  for  to  maintain  their 
good  husbandry — I,  the  said  Eoger,  for  me  & my  successors, 
parsons  of  the  said  Parish,  by  these  presents  have  released  & 

for  ever the  foresaid  parishioners  & every  of  them  of  the 

foresaid  former  of  eighteen  cheeses,  to  my  predecessors 

granted.  And  the  said  Parivshioners  have  promised  for  them 
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& for  either  of  them  to  pay  unto  me  the  said  Eoger  & unto 
my  successors  six  cheeses  yearly  of  every  household  or  house- 
holders, or  any  other  that  grazes  any  leasows  within  the  said 

Parish,  according  to  the  foresaid To  be  paid  in  manner 

& form  following  ; that  is  to  say,  three  at  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  & the  other  three  at  the  first 
day  of  August.  And  the  said  Parishioners  & every  of  them 
shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  the  said  cheeses  yearly,  at  the 
days  above  limited,  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Whitney  aforesaid, 

good  & sufficient  in  the  sight  of indifferent  & honest  men 

of  the  said  Parish. 

“In  witness  whereof  I the  said  Eoger  have  subscribed  my 
name  & put  my  seal  the  xxvi  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  a thousand  five  hundred  fifty  & seven  (1557).” 


“ Eobert  Whitney,  Knt., 
Patron 
John  Duppa 
Charles  Jones 

Owen  

James  Edmonds 

John  

John  Pritchard 
Wm.  Harry 
Eees 


Eoger  Laurence,  Eector  of 
Whitney 
David  Gryff 

John 

James  Eobert 

Watkin  

John  ap  Thomas 

Eichard 

Thomas  John 

Edmond 

Eobert 

Owen  Prees. 


. Parish- 
^ioners.” 


During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  river 
gradually  undermined  the  church,  and  the  great  flood 
of  1735  completed  its  ruin,  when,  as  tradition  relates, 
cofiSns  were  seen  floating  down  the  river. 

The  present  church  w^as  erected  in  1740,  by  the  same 
William  Wardour  who  re-built  Whitney  Court,  and 
who,  no  doubt  anxious  to  escape  the  repetition  of  a 
similar  catastrophe,  chose  for  its  site  some  slightly 
rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  King’s 
highway”.  It  consists  of  a square  tower,  nave  and 
chancel,  and  many  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built 
were  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  but  the 
jambs  of  the  doors  and  windows  are  of  a curious  purple 
stone,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a distance, 
as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood.  The  interior  is  paved  with  gravestones 
from  the  old  church,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
placed  with  the  inscriptions  downwards.  At  the  west 
end  is  an  oak  gallery  for  the  singers,  the  pews  of  the 
nave  are  of  the  same  material,  and  originally  belonged 
to  Cusop  Church,  but  were  bought  for  Whitney  when 
Cusop  Church  was  restored.  The  chancel  is  fitted  up 
with  some  handsome  old  carved  oak.  There  are  but 
two  relics  left  of  the  old  church  where  the  Lollards 
preached  and  the  parishioners  brought  their  cheeses  ; 
these  are  a massive  Norman  font  with  claw  feet,  and  a 
handsome  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Williams,  of  the  family  of  Gwernyfed,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  W^hitneys  by  marriage. 

The  inscription  runs  as  follows  ; — 

“ Here  lyetli  the  body  of  Thomas  Williams  of  Cabalva  in  the 
County  of  Eadnor,  Esq  : who  married  Elizabeth,  3rd  daughter 
of  Edward  Holford  of  Cerleby  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  Esq. ; 
by  whom  he  had  Issue  Elizabeth,  his  onely  Daughter.  He  died 
the  29th  of  May,  1698,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  Age. 

“ Here  lyes  his  body  mingled  y®  dust, 

Whose  life  was  Holy,  humble,  good  & Just.” 

The  church  also  contains  several  monuments  and 
some  stained-glass  windows  to  the  Dew  family.  The 
east  window  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Roderick  Dew,  C.B.,  a distinguished  naval  officer,  and 
near  it  is  a monument  to  his  brother.  Captain  Armine 
Dew,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  was  the  first  to  fall 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 

The  bells  are  six  in  number,  and  bear  the  following 
inscriptions  : — 

Treble,  or  1st  bell.  ‘‘  Come  let  us  sing  for  Church 
and  King.’'  AV.  E.  1740. 

2nd.  ‘‘  Wiliam  Evans  cast  us  all.”  1740. 

3rd.  Peace  and  good  neighbourhood.”  W.  E. 
1740. 

4th.  William  Blews  & Sons,  Birmingham.”  1869. 

4th,  original  bell.  Inscription  missing. 
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Tenor,  or  5th.  Wm.  Warder,  Esq.  A good  bene- 
factor to  Church  and  Bells. 1740. 

The  weight  of  the  tenor  bell  is  about  11  cwt.,  its 
note  is  G sharp.  The  fourth  bell  was  cracked,  and  re- 
cast in  1869.  The  original  4th  had  on  it  the  names 
of  the  two  churchwardens  in  1740. 

The  registers,  which  are  very  well  preserved,  com- 
mence in  the  year  1591,  and  contain  many  notices  of 
the  Whitneys  ; one  of  the  earliest  being,  Robert 
Whitney  y®  sonne  of  Eustance  (?)  Whitney,  esquier, 
was  born  23rd  day  of  September,  & died  1592.” 

Among  other  entries  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
following  : — 

“Morrice  Berkley  was  Buryed  Decern.  16,  1714. 

“Catherine  Gravenor  was  Buryed  March  the  18th,  1709. 

“Barnaby,  the  sonn  of  John  Prosser,  clerke,  & of  Anne  his 
wife,  w^as  borne  uppon  St.  Barnabas  day  in  the  morning,  & bap- 
tized uppon  the  4th  day  of  July  1702. 

“ Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Whitney,  Knight,  & the 
Lady  Anne  his  wife,  was  baptized  October  the  eleventh  1629. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Rodd^  & Mrs.  Anne  Whitney  were  marryed  by 
licence,  January  17,  1634. 

“ Bap.,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Tim.  Geers,  Clerk,  & Beatrice 
his  wife,  Xbr.  17,  1731.” 

In  the  churchyard  are  some  old  tombstones  to  the 
Weale  family  and  to  the  Hancorn  family  ; on  the  latter 
the  arms  are  given,  two  cocks.  The  new  church 
appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  alone, 
instead  of  its  original  dedication  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  ; and  in  1759  there  was  a house  in  Whitney 
called  St.  PauTs  House,  which  still  exists.  But  the 
old  well  is  still  known  as  St.  Peter’s  Well.  Whitney 
I'east  was  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  and  old 
people  can  remember  the  gathering  of  neighbours  from 
the  adjoining  villages,  and  the  ‘‘  wrastling  ” and  other 
diversions  on  the  village  green,  with  which  it  was 
celebrated. 

^ The  descendants  of  this  marriage  ultimately  became  the  owners 
of  Whitney  Court. 
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As  the  old  Rectory  of  Whitney  also  disappeared 
during  the  last  century,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
swept  away  in  the  same  flood  which  destroyed  the 
church  and  court.  The  only  account  we  have  of  it  is 
contained  in  a parochial  document  of  the  year  1636, 
entitled  : — 

'‘A  true  & perfect  Terrier  of  all  the  Glebe  lauds,  tithes,  & 
other  Grants  belonging  to  the  Kectory  of  Whitney  in  the 
County  and  Diocese  of  Hereford,  taken  by  the  Minister 
& Inhabitants  of  Whitney  aforesaid,  whose  names  are 
underwritten,  the  29th  day  Sept^  in  year  of  our  Lord 
1636. 


“Imprimis.  The  parsonage  house  containing  of  all  sorts,  little 
& great,  seventeen  rooms. 

“ The  Barn  & other  outhouses,  containing  of  all  sorts,  great 
& small,  seven  rooms. 

“The  Garden,  Orchard,  hopyard,  & fould,  containing  in  all 
half  an  acre. 

“ The  Glebe  Lands,  being  some  parcells  of  pasture,  containing 
in  all  fifteen  acres,  more  or  less,  & being  all  within  one  hedge 
between  the  lands  of  Sir  Kobert  Whitney,  Knt. ; John  Dnppa, 
Gent. ; the  foresaid  hopyard  & fould & the  green  in  Whit- 
ney   on  the  south,  the  King’s  highway  on  the  west,  & the 

lands  of  the  said  John  Duppa  on  all  other  parts. 

/“One  parcell  of  common  in  Whitney  Wood,  by  agreement 
enclosed,  containing  four  acres  & a half,  more  or  less,  and  lying 

between  the  parcells  of  the  said  common  belonging  to  John 

on  the  w^est,  Howell  AYilliams  on  the  south,  & the  said  Sir  liobert 
Whitney  on  all  other  parts. 

“All  tithes  in  kind,  except  these  that  followe  pay  for 

according  unto  custom  : — • 

“ Vkk  for  milch  kine,  six  cheeses  an  house  ; three  at  Mid- 
summer & three  at  Lammas  ; for  calves  killed  & sold,  pence  a 
piece ; for  calves  stored,  halfpence  a piece  ; for  colts,  pence  a 
piece  ; for  Gardens,  pence  a piece  ; for  every  hen,  two  eggs,  & 
three  for  ; for  one  corn  mill,  ten  groats. 

“Offerings.  Two  pence  a piece  for  every  communicant  at 
Easter ; four  pence  a piece  for  every  woman  that  is  churched  ; 
six  pence  for  every  marriage. 

“ Mortuaries  according  to  the  statute  & or  according  to 

the  value  of  the  grounds. 


Christopher  Harvey,  Eector  Eccl’ae. 
“ Roger  Jones 

) 


John  Edmonds 


Churchwardens.” 
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The  enclosure  of  the  common  above  alluded  to  took 
place  during  the  incumbency  of  the  same  Rector, 
Christopher  Harvey,  and  we  give  a copy  of  the  deed 
concerning  it : — 

In  perpetuam  rei  niemoriam. 

“ The  copy  of  a made  by  the  Lord  and  Tenants  of  the 

Manor  of  Whitney,  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  for  the 
enclosure  of  a parcell  of  common  there  called  Whitney’s 
Wood,  at  the  Court  holden  for  the  same  Manor.  The 
original  whereof  was  lost,  with  other  records  of  the  said 
Court  in  the  hands  of  one  Grove,  steward  of  the  said 
Manor. 

“ At  this  Court  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  Lord 
& Tenants  of  Whitney  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  for  divers 
good  considerations  us  thereunto  moving,  have  mutually  cove- 
nanted, concluded  & agreed,  & do  by  these  presents  covenant, 
conclude  & agree  for  us,  our  heirs,  successors  & assigns  in  man- 
ner and  form  following. 

“ Viz.  that  the  Common  called  Whitney’s  Wood,  situate,  lying 
& being  within  the  said  Manor  of  Whitney^  and  containing 
295  acres  or  thereabouts,  shall  be  indifferently  divided  between 
us  surrounding,  to  the  several  proportions  of  land  whereof  we 
are  seized  within  the  said  Manor,  occupied  by  ourselves  or  our 

under  Tenants,  to  be  inclosed  or  used  in by  us,  our  heirs, 

successors  & assigns,  as  the  portion  of  common  of  right  apper- 
taining unto  our  said  lands,  until  such  time  as  by  general  & 
joint  consent  in  like  manner  it  shall  be us,  our  heirs,  suc- 

cessors & assigns  that  the  said  Enclosures  shall  be  thrown  open 
again  & occupied  in  common  as  before.  And  the  said  division 
shall  be  made  to  us  & every  in  such  sort  as  have  been  already 
expressly  limited  & bounded  according  to  the  Map  of  the  said 
common  drawn  & planned  to  that  purpose. 

‘‘  And  that  during  the  time  of  the  said  inclosure  all  the  woods 
& underwoods,  Quarries  of  Stone  & Tile,  houses,  rents,  & all 
other  profits  & commodities  whatsoever,  being  & arising  off  the 
premisses  (the  Loyalties  only  reserved  to  the  Lord)  shall  be 

freely  unto  whom  the  said  portions  are  allotted  to  dispose 

as  they  please,  under  such  suits  & services  only  as  heretofore 
have  been  accustomed,  or  otherwise  of  right  have  been  due  upon 
the  said  common.  And  that  we  and  every  of  us,  in  lieu  of  the 
said  portions  of  common  severally  allotted  to  ourselves,  have  & 
do  by  these  presents  quit  & disclaim  our  right  & title  in  the 
other  parts  during  the  time  of  the  said  enclosures  ; And  shall  & 
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will  from  time  to  time  permit  & suffer  the  quiet  & peaceable 
possession  of  the  said  other  parts  by  them  unto  whom  they 

shall  be  allotted whatsoever  by  us  or  by  any  other  by  our 

privily  assent,  consent,  or  pronouncement. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  put  our  hands  the  day 
& year  above  written. 

“ Kobert  Whittney,  D’no  Manarii 
Christoph:  Harvey,  Eector  Eccl’iai 
John  Huppa 
Eustace  Jones 
Charles  West 
&c.  &c.” 

Another  parochial  memorandum  relating  to  a 
mortuary  is  interesting  : — 

“ In  perpetuam  rei  memoriam. 

“Memorandu  that  in  October  a®  Dl  1637,  I,  Christopher  Har- 
vey, Eector  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Whitney,  did  question 
John  West  for  a mortuary  due  upon  the  decease  of  his  father, 
Charles  West,  having  witnesses  to  prove  that  my  predecessor, 

Mr had  received  mortuaries  upon  the  death  of  old  David 

Griffiths.” 

The  following  extract  from  the  Patent  Rolls  gives 
us  some  idea  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Border  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  : — 

‘‘John  ap  Hoell,  alias  ap  Hullyn,  of  Byrley,^  along  with 
Thos.  Eryson  of  Michelcherche,  Marches  of  Wales,  fuller,  broke 
into  Whitney  Church,  in  the  lordship  of  Whitney,  Marches  of 
Wales,  & stole  a chalice.” 

How  they  were  punished  does  not  appear  ; but  a 
pardon  was  granted  to  Margery,  verch  (daughter) 
Richard  of  Bryley,  Marches  of  Wales,  widow,  convicted 
of  entertaining  and  abetting  the  thieves.  (See  Pat., 
p.  2,  Henry  VIII.) 


^ Brilley. 
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WHITNEY. 


PATRONS. 

Simon  de  Braos  pro  hac  vice 
Bishop  of  Hereford  (by  lapse)i 
Patron  not  mentioned 
Eustace  de  Whitney 
Ditto  .... 

Sir  Robert  de  Whitney 
Bishop  of  Hereford  (by  lapse) 

Nobilis  ver  Robertus  Whitney,  Eques 
Ditto  .... 

Ditto  . . . ■ 

Ditto  .... 

Sir  Robert  Whitney 
Feoffees  of  Sir  Robert  Whitney^  . 


The  Kins;-,  owing  to  the  minority 
of  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Whitney  .... 
Bishop  of  Hereford  (by  lapse) 

Sir  Robert  Whitney 
Eustace  Whitney  . 

Sir  Robert  Whitney 

Ditto  . . . . 

Civil  War  .... 
Thomas  Whitney,  Esq. 

Thomas  Geers,  Esq.,  S.L. 
Elizabeth  Geers 
Elizabeth  Geers,  widow 
Patron  unknown 
Tamerlan  Herds,  Gent. 


RECTORS. 

1277  Name  not  given 

1284  Richard  de  la  Sele 

1328  Adam  Lowe 

J345  Thomas  de  Whitney 
1349  John  Rees 

1373  Philip  de  Aim  ely 

1393  John  Hales 

1417  Reginald  Lane 

1428  John  Hare 

1429  Richard  ap  Howell 

1435  Richard  Griffith 

1479  James  Eston  (vacated) 

1503  Owen  Pole^ 

No  Rector  given  from  1509  to 
1544 


1544  James  ap  Hopkin  (deprived) 
1555  Roger  Lawrence 

1560  Thomas  Grosvenor'^ 

1574  James  Popkin 

1607  Matthew  Huddleston 

1632  Christopher  Harvey^ 

1640  Jonathan  Dryden 

1645 

1662  Daniel  Wycherley,  D.D. 

1677  Thos.  Mallett,  M.A. 

1678  Thos.  Hitchcock,  M.A. 

1690  Samuel  Hall,  B.C.L. 

1702  {cir.)  John  Prosser 

1727  John  Powell 

1731  {cir.)  Timothy  Geers® 


1 The  fact  that  in  1284  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Swinfield)  presented  by 
lapse  seems  to  confirm  Silas  Taylor’s  statement  as  to  the  dispute  between  the 
Abbess  of  Elstow  and  Eustace  de  Whitney  concerning  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  Whitney. 

2 Viz.,  Simon  Milborne,  Walter  Baskerville,  James  Scudamore,  John  Breyn- 
ton,  and  Simon  Herring. 

s Owen  Pole  was  also  Treasurer  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  1472 ; Prebendary 
of  Hereford,  1496  ; Treasurer  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  1506.  To  him  is  attri- 
buted the  beautiful  roof  of  the  nave  at  St.  David’s,  which  has  been  described 
as  “ of  almost  Arabian  gorgeousness”;  and  he  also  built  the  Treasurer’s  house 
at  St.  David’s.  His  will  was  dated  Dec.  10,  1509,  and  proved  March  8 fol- 
lowing. 

4 In  1569  James  Whytney  of  Whytney,  Esq.,  granted  to  Thomas  Gravenor, 
Clerk,  a lease  for  fifty  years  of  house  and  lands  in  Whitney,  near  the  Bridge 
end.  His  descendants  appear  to  have  lived  on  at  Whitney  for  some  genera- 
tions, as  the  burial  of  Catherine  Gravenor  is  recorded  in  the  Register  on 
March  18,  1709, 

5 Christopher  Harvey  was  a poet  of  no  mean  ability.  A complete  volume 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  1872,  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

® Brother  of  John  Geers,  of  Garnons,  co.  Hereford.  He  was  born  in  1693, 
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PATRONS. 


RECTORS. 


Tornkyns  Wardour,  Esq.  . 
Elizabeth  Wardour,  widow 
Executors  of  T.  Dew,  Esq, 
Tomkrns  Dew,  Esq. 
Tomkyns  Dew,  Esq. 


1746  Edward  Cranke,  M.A. 

1763  Edward  Edwards,  M.Ad 

1S06  John  Thomas  Stuart 
1834  Richard  Lister  Venables 
1843  Henry  Dew 


and  married  in  1728  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dunne,  Esq.,  of  Gattey 
Park,  by  whom  he  left  a daughter,  Beatrice,  wife  of  Hr.  Napleton.  He  died 
in  1746. 

1 Also  Rector  of  Cusop. 
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HUMAN  FRONTAL  BONE  FROM  STRATA 

FLORIDA. 

BY  WORTHINGTON  G.  SMITH,  ESQ.,  F.L.S. 

The  human  frontal  bone  here  illustrated  was  found  in 
1888  buried  against  the  exterior  of  the  east  wall  of 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Strata 
Florida,  five  miles  north-east  of  Tregaron,  in  Cardigan- 
shire. Mr.  Stephen  W.  Williams,  F.S.A.,  architect, 
of  Rhayader,  was  then  in  charge  of  the  excavations. 
It  would  seem  that  a burial  of  some  kind  had  in  past 
times  taken  place  close  to  the  wall,  as  other  human 
bones  were  disinterred  from  the  same  spot,  together 
with  part  of  a skull  of  a goat.  Unfortunately,  no 
bones  other  than  the  human  frontal  were  preserved. 

Whilst  at  Mr.  Williams'  house  at  Rhayader,  in 
Radnorshire,  in  the  spring  of  1895,  a few  relics  from 
Strata  Florida,  such  as  fragments  of  glass,  lead,  tile, 
etc.,  were  shown  to  me,  and  amongst  these  things  was 
the  human  frontal  bone,  to  which  no  special  attention 
had  been  paid.  Later  on,  Mr.  Williams  gave  me  the 
bone. 

The  illustrations  have  been  photographed  from 
camera-lucida  drawings.  In  their  production  the 
prism  of  the  camera  was  placed  exactly  opposite  what 
must  have  been  the  centres  of  the  eye  orbits  of  the 
skull  fragment,  and  in  drawing  the  three  views 
shown  in  Fig.  1 the  bone  and  camera  were  kept  at 
exactly  the  same  level  and  the  same  distance  from  each 
other.  The  shading  was  secured  by  moving  the  bone 
round  on  one  level  before  a good  fixed  light. 

Being  a fragment  only,  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  naturally  poising  the  relic  ; the  position  was 
arrived  at  by  comparing  the  bone  and  its  imperfect 
sutures  with  a series  of  other  frontals  naturally 
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attached  to  crania.  The  exterior  and  interior  illustra- 
tions, Figs.  2 and  3,  are  vertical  views  of  the  bone  as 
placed  in  Fig.  1. 

A cursory  glance  at  the  illustrations  will  show  better 
than  any  description  that  this  bone  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  the  Neanderthal  and  Spy  fossils.  There 
is  no  reason  for  considering  the  Strata  Florida  fra^- 

^ o o 

ment  to  be  pathological.  It  probably  belonged  to  a 
highly  dolichocephalic  individual.  The  width  from 
A to  B,  Fig.  3,  is  only  115  m.m.,  and  the  skull,  if 


Fig.  1.  Human  Frontal  Bone,  Strata  Florida,  Cardiganshire. 
One  half  natural  size. 


perfect,  would  probably  not  exceed  the  144  m.m.  of 
the  Neanderthal,  the  140-150  m.m.  of  the  Spy,  or  even 
the  130  m.m.  of  the  Galley  Hill  example.  The  ex- 
treme width  from  C to  D,  Fig.  1,  on  the  inner  side, 
where  the  external  angular  processes  of  the  frontal 
articulate  with  the  molars  is  93  m.m.  ; this  is  not 
abnormally  narrow,  as  some  large  and  well-developed 
skulls  have  a similar  dimension.  The  great  supraciliary 
ridges  are  comparable  with  the  Neanderthal  and  Spy 
examples,  but  the  unusually  prominent  glabella,  as 
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seen  at  E E,  Figs.  2 and  3,  differs  from  both.  The 
thickness  of  the  bone  over  the  supra-nasal  region,  at 
F,  Fig.  1,  is  18  m.m.,  which  compares  favourably  with 
the  thickness  of' the  Neanderthal  and  Spy  specimens 


Fig.  3.  Human  Frontal  Bone,  interior  surface.  Strata  Florida, 
Cardiganshire.  One  half  natural  size. 

of  24  m.m.  and  30  m.m.  The  width  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the 
frontal  is  normal,  viz.,  24  m.m. 

There  is  a slight  trace  of  the  coronal  suture  outside 


Fig.  2.  Human  Frontal  Bone,  exterior  surface,  Strata  Florida, 
Cardiganshire.  One  half  natural  size. 
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at  G G,  Figs.  1 and  2,  and  inside  at  H,  Fig.  3 ; of  the 
articulation  with  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  at  J J,  Fig.  1, 
and  a trace  of  the  metopic  suture  above  the  articula- 
tion with  the  nasals.  The  thickest  part  of  the  frontal 
near  the  coronal  suture  is  8 m.m.,  where  a diploe  can 
be  traced.  The  temporal  ridge  is  not  strongly  de- 
veloped. The  bone  has  parted  from  all  its  grease,  and 
adheres  to  the  tongue.  Its  weight  is  4 oz. 

The  Strata  Florida  frontal  considerably  resembles 
the  skull  fragment  of  the  Kelt  from  Sligo  in  the  British 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  although  the  Welsh  example 
belongs  to  a much  more  pronounced  dolichocephalic 
skull. 

I am  not  inclined  to  claim  any  great  antiquity  for 
the  fragment ; it  is,  however,  obviously  in  a different 
condition,  and  is  probably  much  older  than  any  of  the 
ordinary  human  bones  found  in  the  oldest  graves  of 
the  Abbey.  I saw  many  human  bones,  and  one  or  two 
skulls  during  the  explorations  : these  were  brownish, 
sometimes  dark  brown  and  root-eaten,  and  the  larger 
bones  still  contained  grease.  The  frontal  here  de- 
scribed is  corroded,  white  and  stony  in  appearance  ; it 
is  untouched  by  rootlets  and  devoid  of  grease. 

My  idea  is,  that  some  of  the  clergy,  or  the  workmen 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida  in 
mediaeval  times,  found  some  human  remains 
amongst,  or  in,  the  local  rocks — perhaps  in  a 
kist-vaen — and,  with  a superstitious  desire  to, 
in  some  way,  aid  the  spirit  of  the  departed, 
moved  and  re- interred  the  remains  in  conse- 
crated ground. 

Both  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  remains  occur 
in  the  caves,  and,  indeed,  on  the  surface,  in 
North  and  South  Wales.  Fig.  4 represents  a 
lustrous  white  (which  seems  to  me  undoubtedly 
palaeolithic)  flake,  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Welshpool,  and  found  in  the  surface-material 
during  the  excavations  of  Strata  Marcella 
Abbey  near  the  town. 

5th  ser,,  VOL.  xiii. 


Fig-.  4, 
Palaeolithic 
Flint 
Flake, 
Welshpool. 
Half 

actual  size. 
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EPIGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  RHYS,  LL.D. 

PEMBROKESHIRE.— CALDEY  ISLAND. 

In  April  1895  I spent  some  days  with  Mr.  Henry  Owen 
in  Pembrokeshire,  and,  among  other  places,  we  visited 
Caldey.  We  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Laws  of  Tenby, 
and  we  were  most  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Cunningham,  the  proprietors  of  the  Island.  Since  I 
saw  the  inscribed  stone  many  years  ago,  it  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  church  wall,  where  it  then  stood  fixed, 
and  it  is  now  put  up  in  the  porch.  The  late  Prof. 
Westwood  wrote  about  it  in  the  Arch.  Camb.  for  1855, 
and  his  account  of  it  is  incorporated  in  his  final  descrip- 


Inscribed  Stone  on  Caldey  Island. 


Scale  i actual  size. 
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tion  of  it  in  his  Lapidarium  WallicB,  pp.  106-8,  and 
Plate  52, 1.  A more  accurate  representation  than  that 
given  by  Prof.  Westwood  will  be  found  in  Arch.  Camb., 
4th  Ser.,  vol.  xi,  p.  294,  from  a camera  lucida  drawing 
made  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith. 

When  the  stone  was  taken  out  of  the  wall,  it  was 


Cross  on  back  of  inscribed  Stone  on  Caldey  Island. 
Scale,  one-sixth  actual  size. 


found  to  have,  besides  the  cross  on  the  face,  two 
smaller  crosses  of  the  same  character  (one  on  the  left 
edge  and  one  on  the  right),  and  also  a third  cross  on 
the  back,  not  quite  so  large  as  that  on  the  front.  The 
stone  is  about  3 ins.  thick.  The  illustrations  here  given 
are  reduced  by  photography  from  rubbings  taken  by 
the  Editor.  I should  suggest  a photograph  or  two,  if 
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any  such  could  be  taken  in  the  present  position  of  the 
stone.  As  the  sea  looked  threatening,  I had  to  hurry 
away  before  revising  my  reading  of  the  Latin  on  the 
face  of  the  stone,  which  I have  given  in  my  Lectures 
on  Welsh  Philology  (p.  278)  as  et  singno  crucis  in 
illam  Jingsi  rogo  omnibus  ammiilantibus  ihi  exoi^ent  pro 
anima  catuoconi\  I had  failed  to  read  the  Ogam 
inscription  ; but  the  late  Dr.  Haigh,  who  saw  the  stone 
after  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  wall,  suggested  the 
reading  Mogolite  Barcene.  I agree  with  him  as  to 
most  of  the  consonants,  but  he  seems  to  have  erred  in 
not  observing  that  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  stone  is 
gone  ; as  is  proved  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  per- 
pendicular portion  of  the  cross.  My  reading  is  : 

/ I II I I I I I III:!  I I I I I 

/w/“  '"I/////  mil  I 

MAGL  DUBR  I NB 

Left  Edge.  Right  Edge. 

The  first  part,  Magi,  is,  I think,  certain,  and  so  is 
Dubr ; but  before  the  m there  may  liave  been  vowel- 
notches,  of  which,  however,  I could  make  nothing. 
Some  of  the  digits  are  interfered  with  by  the  shaft  of 
the  small  cross  on  the  left  edge  of  the  stone,  especially 
the  first  digit  of  the  c?,  and  the  cross  cuts  both  digits  of 
the  g,  though  they  can  be  traced  to  their  extreme  ends.^ 
Further,  the  right  arm  of  the  same  cross  is  gone  at  the 
end,  with  a bit  of  the  edge  of  the  stone,  where  ! should 
have  expected  vowel* notches.  At  the  top  corner  the 
r is  left  imperfect  by  the  breakage,  the  two  first  digits 
are  perfect,  a little  of  the  further  end  of  the  third  is 
gone,  and  only  about  half  of  the  length  of  the  remain- 
ing two  is  left  on  the  face  of  the  stone. 

^ The  illustration  on  p.  98  is  not  quite  accurate  as  regards  these 
encroachments  of  the  cross  on  the  Ogams. 

[The  illustration  was  very  carefully  traced  from  a rubbing,  and 
the  relative  positions  of  the  Ogams  and  the  cross  are  strictly  cor- 
rect. The  Ogam  scores,  however,  run  right  into  the  cross  ; but  the 
incisions  not  being  so  deep  as  those  of  the  cross,  the  illustration, 
perhaps,  gives  a different  impression  to  what  was  intended. — Ed.] 
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Now  with  Magi  and  Diibr  ascertained,  there  is  only 
one  name  which  occurs  to  me  as  probable,  namely,  that 
which  is  given  in  Irish  as  Mael-Doborchon.  It  occurs 
in  The  Martyr ology  of  Gorman  (recently  published  by 
Dr.  Stokes)  as  the  name  of  a Bishop  of  Kildare  (Feb. 
19),  and  the  obit  is  707.  The  name  means  the  ton- 
sured man,  ovCalvus,  of  Dohorchu,  and  the  latter  name 
means  otter,  in  Welsh  dyfr-gi,  literally ‘Svater-dog”. 
That,  however,  is  by  the  way,  and  my  business  is 
rather  to  suggest  how  the  inscription  can  be  restored. 
In  Wales  we  have  names  like  Maglagni,  while  an  Irish 
inscription  at  Ballintaggart,  in  Kerry,  reads  Tria 
maqua  Mailagni,  so  that  one  can  hardly  avoid  equa- 
ting Mailagni  and  Maglagni.  I do  not  feel  certain 
whether  magi  or  mail  is  the  more  original  spelling ; 
but  that  need  not  detain  us  at  present,  and  I go  on  to 
add  that  the  mediaeval  Irish  genitive  of  the  word  is 
maeli,  as  in  Mahli-duin  (genitive  of  Mail-dnin) ; and  a 
somewhat  late  inscription  at  Kilmalkedar,  in  Kerry, 
has  Maile-Inhiri.  But  a ofenitive  which  was  maile  or 
maeli  down  to  the  middle  ages  probably  meant  an  early 
maglias  or  mailias,  with  the  option  of  dropping  the  s in 
our  Ogmic  inscriptions.  The  Caldey  stone  seems  to  have 
room  for  rather  more  than  Magli,  so  it  may  have  been 
Maglia ; hardly  Maglias  or  Mayles,  as  the  digits  for  s 
would  probably  still  show.  It  is  right,  however,  to  say 
that  I made  no  special  search  for  s,  so  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  scrutinise  the  stone  again,  especially  if  it  could 
be  examined  in  a good  light.  The  vocable  beginning 
Avith  Duhr  is  probably  to  be  completed  as  Dubracunas 
or  Diibracuna^  that  is,  “ Dohorchon’' ; and  the  whole 
name  AAmuld  be  Maglia- Diib racuna ; that  is,  Maile- 
Doborchon  ''  (the  monument)  of  the  Slave  of  Doborchu.” 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  Ogam,  I have  little  doubt  that 
it  read  round  the  top,  and  ended  in  the  vowel  ending 
the  legend  on  the  right  edge  of  the  stone.  This  vowel 
was  probably  q though  I hesitated  between  i and  e ; 
and  the  consonant  or  consonants  above  it  admit  of 
being  read  in  two  ways,  according  as  the  inscriber 
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retained  or  changed  his  original  position  with  regard 
to  the  stone.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  have  qui 
(or  que)^  and  in  the  other  ni  or  [ne).  There  is  part  of 
another  consonant  beyond  the  qu  or  n,  and  I once 
thought  it  might  be  a h,  and  that  we  had  here  the  last 
three  letters  of  Catuvocahni,  for  a conjectural  Catu- 
vocamni,  as  an  early  Goidelic  genitive  corresponding  to 
the  Brythonic  Catuocon-i  of  the  Latin  legend.  But 
there  is  an  objection  to  this,  namely,  that  the  b score 
may  represent  only  the  last  digit  of  any  one  of  the  con- 
sonants Z,  V,  s,  n,  the  most  probable  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
n.  This  would  make  the  second  name  end  in  nni.  The 
rest  is  hopelessly  lost,  unless  the  other  piece  of  the 
stone  can  still  be  found. 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  Latin  inscription  and 
the  Ogam,  it  is  clear  that  the  man  who  wrote  the 
former  recognised  the  latter.  He  may,  according  to 
Westwood,  have  lived  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
and  the  Ogam  may  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  ; so 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
known  perfectly  well,  by  tradition,  who  Mael-Doborchon 
was.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  heads  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic and  educational  house  on  Caldey,  and  Catuocon 
seems  to  have  thought  it  right  to  carve  the  cross  on  his 
tombstone,  at  the  same  time  that  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  for  prayers  for  himself. 

Whether  this  view  is  the  right  one  or  not,  it  seems 
as  though  between  Mael-Uoborchon’s  time  and  that 
of  Catuocon  there  had  been  a change  of  language  from 
Goidelic  to  Brythonic.  Catuocon^  in  modern  Welsh 
Cadivgan,  is  an  eminently  Brythonic  name,  while  in 
Irish  it  is  so  rare,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  I have  no 
recollection  of  meeting  with  it,  unless,  perchance,  we 
have  the  Irish  form  of  it  in  CatJichdn,  which  occurs 
once  in  The  Martyrology  of  Donegal,  Mar.  20. 

The  following  account  of  the  re-opening  of  the  Priory 
Church  on  Caldey  Island  appeared  in  The  Tenby 
Observer  of  July  16,  1894  : — 

Interesting  Ceremony  on  Caldey  Island. — On  the  evening  of 
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Tliarsdav,  the  12tli  inst.,  the  little  Priory  Church  on  Calcley 
Island  was  opened,  after  undergoing  renovation,  the  whole  of 
the  expense  being  borne  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  new  owner  of 
tlie  Island.  The  foundation  of  the  church  here  is  of  great  anti- 
cpiity  ; but  the  old  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  stone 
tower,  has  been  demolished.  The  Priory  was  founded  by  Martin 
de  Turribus  soon  after  the  date  of  the  charter  of  endowment  to 
his  Abbey  of  St.  Dogmael’s.  Por  some  weeks  the  present  build- 
ing (to  which  is  also  attached  the  school-house)  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  restorers,  and  they  have  succeeded,  by  a happy 
combination  of  colours,  in  transforming  the  former  cold  and 
l)arren  appearance  of  the  structure  into  one  of  brightness  befit- 
ting the  service  of  Almighty  God.  The  walls  have  been  dis- 
tempered in  salmon  and  dark  red,  the  roof  lined  with  match- 
boarding and  grained  dark  oak,  the  seats  cleaned  and  restored, 
and  the  floor  covered.  The  east  end  has  been  made  particularly 
bright,  the  altar  being  vested  in  a rich  silk  frontal  : and  on 
Thursday  evening  had  on  it  a handsome  brass  cross,  flanked  on 
each  side  with  vases  filled  with  choice  flowers,  and  eucharistic 
lights.  The  church  and  schoolroom  Pave  been  furnished  with 
hot-air  stoves.  The  service  on  Thursday  was  conducted  by  the 
Eev.  W.  P.  Davies,  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Tenby,  who  preached 
an  appropriate  sermon.  The  little  Church  was  crowded,  nearly 
every  person  on  the  Island  being  present.  On  Priday  morning 
a celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  took  place,  when  there 
were  fourteen  communicants,  the  celebrant  being  the  Piev.  Pi.  W. 
P.  Davies.  The  ancient  stone  bearing  the  inscription,  ' Orent 
'pro  anima  C atuo coni’,  supposed  to  commemorate  one  of  the 

early  Priors  named  Cadwgan,  which  for  some  years  was  in  the 
church  in  a position  that  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  view 
it,  has  been  fixed  into  the  walls  of  the  porch  after  being  care- 
fully restored.  The  alterations  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Morris  Bros.,  St.  Julian  Street,  Tenby,  and  the  restoration  has 
been  executed  with  great  skill  and  care.” 

CASWILIA. 

During  the  same  stay  in  Pembrokeshire,  Mr.  Owen 
and  I drove  to  see  the  Caswilia  stones  again,  and  I wish 
to  modify  what  I said  of  the  second  stone  (xli,  p.  185), 
especially  as  to  “a  considerable  flake”  having  been 
broken  off  the  edge.  I think  less  is  gone  than  I then 
thought,  and  I was  able  now  to  detect  the  end  of  the 
rn  of  raaqui.  Lastly,  I am  not  easy  as  to  what  I 
said  about  Quecjte.  My  w^ords  were  that  ‘‘  one  flnds  a 
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good-sized  notch  immediately  after  the  Qu,  while  the 
remaining  three  depressions  are  smaller,  and  possibly 
not  a part  of  the  reading  at  all.  In  that  case  one  would 
have  to  read  Quagte,  perhaps”,  etc.  I am  now  very 
much  in  favour  of  Quagte,  and  inclined  to  regard  the 
three  depressions  as  accidental,  and  the  cause  of  the 
inscriber  skipping  the  space  taken  up  by  them  ; but  I 
must  confess  to  being  also  influenced  by  a passage  in 
The  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  831^),  where  one  reads  of  a 
woman  called  Cacht,  daughter  of  Cathmand,  King  of 
Britain,  and  mother  of  Mog  Ruith  {Cacht  ingen  Cath- 
mind  rig  Bretan  mdthair  Moga  Ruith).  In  Quagte  we 
have  the  genitive  of  the  early  form  of  Cacht.  The 
Cathmand  here  alluded  to  cannot  be  our  Cadvan,  King 
of  Gwynedd,  though  the  names  are  to  be  identified  ; 
but  it  lends  some  support  to  the  Caitmind  of  the 
Pictish  traditions,  which  have  Cathluan  mac  Cait- 
mind”, and  a Catinolodar  or  Catmolodar,  son  of  Cath- 
luan— these  names  are  suspiciously  like  Cadwaladr,Cad- 
Avallon,  and  Cadvan.  The  explanation  is  probably  that 
there  was  some  foundation  of  similarity  between  two 
of  them,  and  that  the  rest  is  to  some  extent  factitious. 

To  return  to  the  inscription,  the  reading  which  I 
prefer  now  is  M{a)qu{i)  Quagte. 

CARN  HEDRYN.i 

Last  October  I was  again  down  in  Pembrokeshire, 
when  Mr.  Owen  drove  me  and  Mr.  Laws  as  far  asSolva, 
where  we  took  up  Mr.  Williams,  Editor  of  The  Pem- 
broke County  Guardian,  who  had  kindly  informed  us 
of  an  unpublished  inscription  a few  miles  off*,  in  the 
direction  of  Mathry,  at  a farmhouse  called  Cam  Hedryn, 
two  miles  north  of  Solva.  Mr.  Williams  conducted 
us  to  the  place,  where  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis,  Con- 
gregational minister,  welcomed  us,  and  told  us  all  he 
knew  about  the  stone.  It  is  now  a gate-post  near  the 
farmyard  ; but  when  Mr.  Lewis  bought  the  farm,  a few 


1 The  name  is  spelfc  Carnedreri  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 
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years  ago,  it  served  another  gate  a few  yards  away 
from  its  present  position.  I think  that  I heard  that 
the  previous  owner  was  Mr.  Le  Hunt. 

I questioned  Mr.  Lewis  as  to  the  earn  indicated  by 
the  name.  He  knew  of  no  trace  of  it,  and  I suspect 
that  it  occupied  the  ground  on  which  the  house  and 
outhouses  now  stand.  As  to  the  name,  I suppose  the 
h in  the  name  Cam  Hedryn  is  due  to  the  Welsh 
syllabic  accent,  as  in  the  case  of  ugain,  20”;  in  un  ar 
hugain,  ‘"21”;  and  that  h-Edryn  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Edren  of  the  Saint’s  name  ; but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  now  whether  the  Welsh  should  be 
written  Edrin  or  Edryn. 

Who  was  Edren,  Edrin,  or  Edryn,  I know  not.  Can 
anybody  tell  us  anything  about  the  Saint  so  called  ? 
Rees,  in  his  Welsh  Saints,  gives  St.  Edren’s  or  Llan- 
edeyrn,  Edeyrn”.  But  Edeyrn,  if  properly  so  written, 
would  be  now  a perispomenon  in  Welsh,  standing  pro- 
bably for  an  old  Welsh  Outegirn.  In  any  case  it  could 
not  become  Edren  or  Edryn.  It  is  true  that  the 
Christian  name  JEternus  becomes  Edern  in  Welsh,  as 
in  Bod-Edern,  in  Anglesey,  and  Llan  Edern,  in  Lleyn, 
and  that  some  people  think  they  improve  those  names 
by  inserting  an  unheard  y in  them.  Perhaps  it  is 
Edern,  then,  submitted  to  a local  peculiarity  of  dia- 
lect, that  we  have  here  in  the  name  of  the  Pembroke- 
shire parish  and  in  that  of  Cam  Hedryn. 

The  inscribed  gate-post  stands  about  4 ft.  above 
ground,  and  it  is  1 ft.  4 in.  wide  above  the  inscription, 
and  the  thickness  at  the  top  is  about  7 ins.,  while 
about  the  middle  it  is  about  1 1 ins.  The  inscription 
consists  of  two  words  reading  down  the  face  of  the 
stone,  and  the  letters  are  fairly  good  Roman  capitals. 
The  first  letter  is  somewhat  doubtful.  I am  inclined 
to  read  r,  but  it  might  be  a P.  Further,  the  i at  the 
end  of  the  first  word  has  a sort  of  oblique  mark  on  the 
right  of  it,  which  gi\  es  it  somewhat  of  the  appearance 
of  k,  minus  the  upper  fiourish  ; but  I think  the  letter  is 
I,  and  that  the  rest  is  an  accidental  scratch.  It  would 
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probably  be  easy  to  clear  away  all  doubts  as  to  these 
letters  if  the  stone  were  covered  for  a month  or  two 
with  earth,  so  that  the  lichen  could  be  washed  clean 
away.  I understand  that  Mr.  Henry  Owen  and 
Mr.  Williams  have  had  the  stone  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  new  church. 

My  reading  of  the  whole  is  Rinaci  Nomenaj  which  is, 
however,  only  the  beginning  of  my  difficulties.  At  first  I 
thought  Nomena  must  be  a proper  name,  and  that  the 
whole  meant  Rinaci  jilia  Nomena ; but  I know  of  no 
other  instance  of  such  a formula  with  jilia  or  jilius  left 
out.  Another  way  of  looking  at  the  inscription  would 
be  to  regard  it  as  consisting  of  a name  with  an  epithet 


RINACI 

NOMENA 


Inscription  on  Stone  at  Cam  Hedryn,  Reduced  by  Photography 
from  a Rubbing.  Scale,  one-fourth  actual  size. 

appended  to  it,  and  treat  Rinaci  as  a nominative  femi- 
nine, say  for  Rinacis ; but  that  conjecture  has  not  led 
me  to  any  solution  of  the  difficulty.  So  I fall  back  on 
the  possibility  of  Nomena  standing  for  a Latin  nomina, 
just  as  we  have  Emeret-o  on  another  Pembrokeshire 
stone  for  Emerito.  But  what  would  Rinaci  Nomina 
mean  ? 

Dr.  Stokes  suggests  to  me  that  nomena  is  simply  an 
instance  of  our  Celts  having  made  nomen  into  a femi- 
nine ; and  he  adds  that  the  Latin  agnomen,  when 
taken  into  Irish,  was  also  treated  as  a feminine.  This, 
J think,  is  the  most  probable  interpretation,  and 
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lliNACi  Nomen  A would  accordingly  mean  The  Name  of 
Rinac,  which  proves  an  exact  parallel  to  the  formula 
of  certain  Ogam  inscriptions  occurring  in  Ireland.  They 
usually  begin  with  the  word  anm,  followed  by  the 
genitive  of  the  deceased  person’s  name;  and  anm  repre- 
sents an  early  Goidelic  form,  anmen,  which  in  modern 
Irish  is  ainm,  “ a name”.  It  happens  that  none  of  these 
anm  inscriptions  can  be  proved  to  belong  to  the  oldest 
class  of  Ogams  ; but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  formula  is  not  ancient. 

As  to  the  genitive  Rinaci,  the  name  may  have  pos- 
sibly meant  variegated,  freckled,  spotted,  or  parti- 
coloured, as  it  seems  to  correspond  to  modern  Irish  and 
Scotch  Gaelic  rionnach,  ''a  mackerel”.  It  occurs  in  the 
Booh  of  the  Dun  Cow,  fol.  80^,  where  we  read  of  Ocht 
rindaich,  or  ‘‘Eight  men  of  the  name  of  RinnacJC. 

CAREW. 

In  the  course  ot  the  same  stay  in  Pembrokeshire, 
Mr.  Laws  and  I had  another  look  at  the  Carew  Cross. 
We  could  see  no  reason  for  reading  n instead  of  u in 
Margiteut ; but  he  suggested  that  at  the  end  one 
should  read  F x,  for  fecit  crucem ; and  I should  be 
inclined  to  do  so,  but  I should  be  glad  to  be  assured 
that  X ever  occurs  in  that  capacity. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE.— CASTEEL  DWYRAN. 

The  Cast  ell  Dwyran  Stone  was  visited  by  us,  as 
already  mentioned  in  the  postscript  to  Mr.  Laws’ account 
of  the  disco veiy  in  the  October,  1895,  issue  of  the 
Journal  (p.  306) ; and  I wish  to  add  one  or  two  remarks 
to  those  already  made  by  him  and  me.  First  of  all,  let 
me  say  that  I have  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  reading  : 

MEMORIA 

VOTEPORIGIS 

PROTICTORIS 

The  last  word  has  c,  and  not  n,  which  I suggested  as 
possible.  The  letter  has  near  it  a little  scratcli  or 
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damage  which  made  it  at  first  sight  look  like  6 ; but 
that  is,  I think,  out  of  the  question.  Lastly,  I could 
trace  the  p on  the  stone,  though  I could  not  do  so  to 
my  satisfaction  in  the  rubbing.  There  is  also  nothing 
further  to  say  about  the  Ogam  : every  letter  is  certain. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  stone  before 
it  was  set  up  in  the  field  near  Gwarmacwydd,  the 
churchwarden  is  so  advanced  in  years  that  I was  not 
very  satisfied  with  his  evidence  on  that  point.  He  was 
clear,  however,  as  to  the  stone  having  once  formed  the 
post  on  the  right  hand  as  you  entered  the  churchyard 
over  a stile  where  now  a small  gate  stands.  Then  he 
seemed  to  remember  its  being  removed  outside  when 
the  church  was  restored  ; but  what  happened  to  it  after 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  know.  So  I was  glad  to  find 
at  Gwarmacwydd  a man  who  knew  that  it  was  brought 
from  Castell  Dwyran  to  where  it  now  stands.  He  had 
no  hesitation  at  all,  as  he  was  one  of  the  two  men  who 
brought  it.  He  was  very  direct  in  his  answers,  and 
wasted  no  words  ; but  on  being  further  questioned  by 
me,  he  said  that  Miss  Bowen  Jones  and  her  brother, 
Dr.  Bowen  Jones,  were  not  then  living  at  home.  He 
differed,  however,  from  the  churchwarden  of  Castell 
Dwyran  in  maintaining  that  the  present  gate  of  the 
churchyard  was  preceded  by  what  he  called  a iat  fach, 
or  little  gate,  and  not  by  a stile.  I have  every  confi- 
dence in  his  evidence,  and  he  is,  I presume,  the  same 
workman  whom  Miss  Bowen  Jones  mentions  in  her  letter 
published  in  the  second  postscript  to  my  notes,  p.  313. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  name  Castell  Dwyran,  they  explain 
it  to  mean  the  Castle  of  two  parts”,  but  I was  not 
able  to  find  what  they  understood  by  ‘'the  two  parts”, 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  means  rather  Dwyran’s 
Castle,  and  that  Dwyran  was  a personal  name  corre- 
sponding to  the  Irish  name  Diardn,  which  occurs  in 
The  Book  of  Leinster,  p.  350^;  compare  Welsh  Cwijfan 
(in  Llan-Gwyfan)  and  Irish  Ciabctn,  and  similar  cases. 
The  present  church  is  that  of  Kil  Maenllwyd,  which, 
according  to  Kees,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Philip  and  St. 
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James  ; but  I could  not  discover  to  whom  the  church 
of  Castell  Dwyran  was  dedicated,  or  with  what  saint  it 
is  associated,  if  any. 

After  the  foregoing  notes  were  written  and  sent  to 
the  Editor,  I received  a letter  from  the  Rev.  B.  Harris 
Jones,  the  Rector  of  Cil-y-Maenllwyd  cum  Castell 
Dwyran”.  It  is  dated  Dec.  11,  and  summarises  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  history  of  the  stone.  It  not  only  agrees 
with  what  I had  already  ascertained,  but  brings  out 
one  or  two  new  points.  The  Daniel  working  at  Gwar- 
macwydd  is  the  same  man,  the  substance  of  whose  con- 
versation with  me  has  already  been  given.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  Rector’s  letter  : 

“According  to  promise,  I hereby  supply  you  with  evidence 
proving  that  Yortipore’s  tombstone  formerly  stood  in  Castell 
Dwyran  churchyard  fence. 

“ 1.  IMr.  AYilliam  Phillips,  Longford,  who  is  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  has  attended  Castell  Dwyran  Church  since  his 
childhood,  states  that  the  stone  in  question  stood,  ever  since  he 
can  remember,  on  the  south  side  of  the  stile  which  was  after- 
wards replaced  by  the  present  iron  gate,  and  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  churchyard  fence.  It  stood  within  a few  inches  to 
where  the  present  southern  gate-post  stands. 

“ 2.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  David  Morgan,  the  churchwarden, 
v.dio  was  bred  and  born  within  50  yards  of  the  churchyard,  and 
is  about  seventy-two  years  of  age,  corroborates  the  foregoing 
statements  in  every  particular. 

“ Mr.  Win.  Phillips  also  slates  that  he  had  often  noticed  that 
tliere  were  letters  of  some  kind  on  the  stone  when  it  stood  in  the 
churchyard-fence. 

“ 3.  The  Benioval  of  the  Stone. — The  forementioned  AVm.  Phil- 
lips and  David  Morgan  state  that  the  stone  stood  in  its  place 
in  the  fence  until  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  fence 
was  partly  rebuilt  and  repaired.  This  was  three  or  four  years 
AFTER  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1876.  The  stone  was 
then  taken  down  and  dragged  to  the  side  of  a hedge  close  by,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  lane  that  leads  from  the  church  to  Gwar- 
raaewydd,  and  left  there  until  (and  only  until)  it  was  convexi- 
ENT  for  Daniel,  the  late  Lector's  workman,  to  carry  it  to  Gwar- 
maewydd  field.  This  workman  works  at  Gwarmaewydd  at 
present.  He  states  that  he  distinctly  remembers  carrying  away 
the  stone,  and  placing  it  where  it  is  at  present.  So  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  Vortipore’s  tombstone  with  the 
stone  that  formerly  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  stile  in  Castell 
Dwyran  churchyard-fence. 

“P./S'. — The  foregoing  are,  I believe,  the  only  ascertainable  facts 
at  present  respecting  the  stone.  There  is  a local  tradition  that 
the  churchyard  was  much  larger  at  one  time  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. If  that  be  true,  it  is  not  impossible,  I should  say,  that 
the  stone  stood  in  its  original  position  before  it  was  taken  down 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  that  the  present  fence  was  built  on  each 
side,  and  beyond  it,  at  the  time  the  churchyard  was  made 
smaller.  It  was  further  do%m  in  the  ground  then,  I am  told, 
than  it  is  now. 

''  As  to  the  dimensions  of  the  stone,  it  has  a girth  of  only 
71  ins.  near  the  ground,  and  the  slanting  sides  are  about  Id  and 
14  ins.  wide  respectively  ; so  the  real  thickness  cannot  be  more 
than  about  11  ins.,  and  not  2 ft.  6 ins.,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Laws  in 
his  Keport.” 


CARDIGANSHIRE.— HENFYNYW. 

During  a short  stay  at  Aberaeron  last  summer  I was 
shown  some  ancient  inscriptions  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davies, 
Compton  House,  who  is  a very  observant  antiquary ; 
and  among  others  which  1 saw,  his  son,  the  Rev.  Jenkin 
Davies,  took  me  to  see  a stone  inserted  high  up  in  the 
east  end  of  the  church  of  Henfynyw.  It  was  placed 
there  when  the  church  was  restored  about  1865.  It 
had  previously  been  over  the  doorway,  as  I am  told. 
The  inscription  has  now  a curious  appearance  from 
below,  and,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  the  end  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  outlines  of  a mitre  or  crown  ; but 
when  we  had  procured  a ladder,  and  taken  a rubbing, 
I discovered  that  the  whole  is  upside  down. 

After  coming  home  I looked  out  the  name  Hen- 
fynyw” in  Archdeacon  Thon'jas’  Index  to  the  Arch, 
Camh.,  and  found  that  the  inscription  had  been  noticed 
by  Prof.  Westwood,  who  found  a sketch  of  it  amongst 
the  Rev.  E.L.  Barnwell’s  collection  of  drawings  of  Welsh 
antiquities  (see  Arch.  Camb.,  4th  Ser.,  vol.  xi,  p.  299). 
But  as  it  is  there  read  upside  down,  the  result  need  be 
no  further  mentioned.  My  own  reading  is  tIGEIrN. 
The  t,  I,  and  k are  perfect.  The  G is  peculiar,  and  if  I 


Inscribed  Stone  built  into  the  wall  of  Henfynyw  Church, 
Cardig-anshire,  in  an  inverted  position. 
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had  met  with  it  alone,  I could  not  say  whether  it  was  a 
G or  an  s,  though  I have  never  seen  either  letter  assume 
exactly  the  form  we  have  here.^  The  stone  is  in  two 
pieces  cemented  together,  and  the  crack  passes  through 
the  arm  of  the  r,  and  through  its  perpendicular  into 
the  preceding  i,  with  the  lower  half  of  which  it  coincides. 
On  getting  off  a bit  of  the  cement  I found  the  joining 
of  the  arm  of  the  r with  its  perpendicular  quite  per- 
fect ; and  in  any  case  the  form  of  this  letter  ought  to 
have  made  Prof.  Westwood  hesitate  in  making  a J out  of 
it.  What  puzzles  me,  however,  is  the  crowding  together 
of  the  Er,  and  I think  it  not  improbable  that  the  i 
was  inserted  after  the  other  letters  were  cut.  As  it  is, 
the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the  e (the  middle  bar  is 
interfered  with  by  the  crack),  which  are  rather  long, 
do  not  quite  join  the  i,  though  Prof  Westwood  seems 
to  have  made  them  appear  all  three  to  do  so. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  letter  meant  is  N,I  am  very  doubtful ; 
but  I think  I saw  there  a v,  which  I took  for  the  first 
part  of  an  N.  This,  I need  not  say,  is  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  vocable  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is 
some  form  of  tigern-,  ‘'a  prince  or  lord”;  Welsh,  teyrn, 
“ a lord”;  as  in  Tegernacus,  now  Tighernach  and 

^ Since  the  above  was  written,  it  has  struck  me  that  what  I have 
read  as  a G in  camvlorighoi,  on  the  lead  coffin  found  at  Rhuddgaer, 
in  Anglesey,  is  of  the  same  description.  On  turning  to  my  Lectures 
on  Welsh  Philology^ , p.  364,  I find  that  it  seemed  to  me  “somewhat 
like  an  Q standing  on  one  end”;  and  on  looking  up  the  Lapidarimn 
Wallice^  pp.  195,  196, 1 find  that  Professor  Westwood  represents  the 
character  here  in  question  as  a good  S,  for  he  had  an  inveterate 
tendency  to  make  G into  S.  I would  suggest  that  we  have  a cor- 
rect drawing  or  photograph  of  the  whole  inscription  published  in 
the  Arch.  Cainb.  As  the  letters  are  mostly  inverted,  I think  a photo- 
graph would  be  preferable. 

[The  Henfynyw  inscription  presents  a most  remarkable  mixtui’o 
of  capital  and  minuscule  forms  of  letters.  The  t and  the  r are  un- 
doubtedly minuscules.  The  two  I’s  or  i’s  may  be  either  capitals  or 
minuscules  ; but  the  Gor  g is  the  most  peculiar  of  all,  being  an  inter- 
mediate form  between  the  sickle-shaped  G (which  so  nearly  resembles 
the  letter  S that  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  it  by  the  late  Prof. 
Westwood  and  others)  and  the  minuscule  g.  It  differs  from  the 
sickle-shaped  G in  the  curve  upwards  at  the  top. — Ed.] 
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Teyrnog  in  Irish  and  Welsh  respectively,  Tegerno- 
mali-,  “Prince-like'',  and  Cato-tigirni  (now  in  Welsh 
Cateyrn),  “ War-Prince  or  Lord  of  Warriors”.  But  I 
do  not  understand  the  spelling,  Tegeirn,  unless  it  is 
rather  to  be  read  Tegerrn-,  the  r being  provided  with 
a double  perpendicular  to  indicate  the  doubling  of  that 
letter.  This  occurs  sometimes  in  the  case  of  both  r and 
s in  Irish  MSS.  The  two  perpendiculars  may  have 
been  joined  together  in  the  middle,  but  the  break  in 
the  stone  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  that 
was  so  or  not.  The  doubling  of  r in  such  positions  is 
not  wholly  unknown  in  Irish  Ogams.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  name  Vortigern,  the  genitive  of  which  is  found 
written  Vorrtigern\_-i.  If,  however,  we  are  to  take  the 
legend  to  be  Tigeirn-,  one  can  only  say  that  what  one 
would  have  expected  would  be  either  Tigern  or  Tigirn, 
Perhaps,  having  very  deliberately  cut  Tigern-,  the  in- 
scriber  wished  to  alter  it  into  Tigirn-.  In  any  case  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  modern 
Welsh  spelling,  teyrn,  which  the  grammarians  some- 
times treat  as  teyrn  or  te-yrn,  for  teg-irn.  Had  it  been 
from  te-eirn,  the  vocable  should  now  be  teirn,  with  no 
trace  of  the  dissyllabic  pronunciation.  I failed  to  find 
any  light  on  the  inscription  from  place-names  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sort  of  name  one  wants  is  Bryn 
Teyrnog,  Lhvyn  Teyrnon,  or  the  like,  pronounced  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  in  question. 

Lastly,  I may  add  that  the  church  of  Henfynyw  is 
dedicated  to  St.  David,  that  the  name  means  Old 
Myny  w,  and  that  Mynyw  is  the  modern  Welsh  form  of 
the  vocable  which  is  made  into  Menevia,  applied  to 
St.  David's,  called  in  Welsh  Tiy  Ddeivi,  “David's 
House”.  These  last  are  the  Christian  names  of  the 
place,  Mynyw  was  probably  the  previous  name.  In 
Irish  the  religious  house  is  usually  called  Cell  Muine ; 
that  is,  “ the  Cell  of  Mynyw  or  Menevia”;  and  in  that 
language  there  was  a word,  muine,  meaning  a brake, 
bush,  or  grove.  So  it  strikes  me  that  the  Vetus 
Ruhns  of  the  Lives  of  St.  David  is  likely  to  have  been 
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a literal  translation  of  what  is  in  Welsh  Hen-fynyiu, 
The  modern  translation  of  Veins  Riibus  would  be  Hen 
Iwyn  or  Henllwyn ; but  whether  any  identification  has 
been  already  made,  I do  not  know,  though  I should  be 
glad  to  learn  all  about  it  from  any  student  of  Welsh 
and  Irish  hagiology. 

For  the  photograph  of  this  stone,  and  those  next  to 
be  mentioned,  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Munro  Hughes,  Manager  of  the  National  Provincial 
Bank  at  Aberaeron,  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Pugh,  of  the 
same  town. 


LLANDDEWI  ABER  ARTH. 

The  town  of  Aberaeron  lies  at  the  opening  of  the 
Vale  of  Aeron,  and  it  ecclesiastically  belongs,  partly  to 
Henfynyw,  on  the  high  ground  to  the  south  of  it,  and 
partly  to  Llanddewi  on  the  corresponding  high  ground 
to  the  north.  The  latter  church  is  not  only  dedicated 
to  St.  David,  but  also  called  after  him,  Llanddewi. 
Some  thirty-five  years  ago  it  underwent  the  misfortune 
of  being  restored,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  when  some 
sculptured  and  inscribed  stones  were  carried  thence 
and  used  to  adorn  a rockery  in  the  garden  of  a house 
called  D61  Aeron,  situated  near  the  bridge  over  the 
Aeron,  a little  above  the  town.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies 
took  me  to  see  them,  and  we  at  once  found  several : — 
One  was  a split  portion  of  a larger  stone  with  some 
key-pattern  ornamentation  left  on  it ; and  a second 
stone  is  also  a split  of  a larger  stone,  having  on  it  both 
ornamentation  and  the  beginnings  of  six  lines  of  writ- 
ing. I make  the  lettering  to  be  the  following  : — 

lo 

ol 

qu 

ani 

pes 

cen 

I suppose  the  lo  to  belong  to  Locus  ; the  next  line 
has  ol,  or  perhaps  ou;  the  third  line  has  qu,  though 
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the  ti  is  not  perfect ; and  the  fourth  reads  ani,  but  the 
stem  is  broken  right  along  the  i. 
The  whole  seems  to  me  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  formulae  illustrated  by 
such  instances  as  Hlibner  s No.  207  : 
Loc[us\  Sti.  Petri  Apustoli^ov  No.  210 : 
Locus  Sancti  Nicholai  Episcopi.  But 
the  Llanddewi  formula  must  have 
been  more  complicated,  and  in  part 
resembled  that  of  Hubner’s  Llantwit 
stone,  No.  63,  reading  : In  nomine  di 
patris  et  speretus  Santdi  anc 
Houelt  properahit  pro  anima  Res 
patres  eius.  Compare  also  the  phrase- 
ology  of  some  of  the  gifts  of  land  in 
the  Book  of  Llan  Ddv.  In  the  light 
of  the  Llantwit  Res  patres  for  Rds 
p)atris,  it  becomes  a question  whether 
the  res  of  the  last  line  of  our  frag- 
ment means  the  name  Rhys,  or  the 
ending  of  patres  for  patris.  The  last 
name,  if  cen  be  the  end  of  it,  and  not 
the  beginning,  was  probably  (as  on 
the  Pillar  of  Eliseg)  Concenn,  in  later 
Welsh  Cyngen.  If  we  take  the  second 
line  to  read  oZ,  we  want  some  such 
a word  as  Nicholai  or  Apostoli ; but  if 
one  reads  otqthen  Oudoceus  or  Poulin, 
the  Old  Welsh  form  of  Paulinus,  the 
name  of  one  of  St.  David’s  teachers, 
I take  the  original 

Arth.  -{^Q  have  run  somewhat  as  follows  : — 


■ 


Inscribed  Stone,  No.  2,  i i pj  i i i 

at  Llanddewi  Aber  WOUld  ht  better. 


Xocns  Sti.  Nicli- 
ol?a  Episcopi, 
quQm  (Griphiud)  pro 
cmmm  pat- 
res ejus  Con- 
cenu  dedit. 


Or  til 


-Zocns  Sti. 
Owdocei  Epi., 
quern  pro 
a7^^ma  sua 
Res  filius  Con- 
cenn  dedit. 


I need  hardly  say  that  all  this  is  mere  guess-work, 


Fragment  of  Sculptured  Stone  with  Key  pattern 
at  Llanddewi  Aber  Arth,  Cardiganshire. 
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intended  to  convey  my  fancy  as  to  how  the  inscription 
I'ead  ; but  I must  add  that  I have  never  heard  of  any 
Rhys  son  of  Cyngen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  the  writing  and  spelling  belong  to 
the  same  period  as  the  Llantwit  stone  already  cited, 
which  the  late  Prof.  Westwood  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  ninth  century.  The  name  Cyngen  belongs  to 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  beginning  with  a 
Griphiud,  son  of  Cincen,  mentioned  under  the  year 
815  in  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Annales  Camhince,  and 
the  writing  on  the  Pillar  of  Eliseg  is  Concenn.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  of  these 
names  enter  into  those  of  any  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  whether  the  church  of  Llanddewi  was  dedi- 
cated to  any  Saint  besides  St.  David. 

Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  spelling  Res, 
patres,  for  Ris  patris  (sounded  by  the  Welshmen  of 
the  time  Rhys  patrys,  with  y probably  as  in  dyn, 
‘‘man’',  and  telyn,  “harp”),  is  of  a piece  with  the 
spelling  to  be  met  with  in  the  words  deulenn  and 
glenn  (for  deidynn  and  glynn)  in  the  verses  sung  by 
Gwydion  to  the  eagle  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Math.  So 
I gather  that  the  orthography  of  those  verses  in  the 
MS.  from  which  the  scribe  of  the  Mabinogi  was  copy- 
ing, represented  the  sound  of  the  y,  to  which  I refer, 
by  means  of  e.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  use  of  e for  the  sound  of  y in  yr,  “ the”,  or  yno, 
“there”,  as  in  the  Venedotian  version  of  the  Welsh 
Laws.  We  seem,  however,  to  have  an  instance  of  it 
in  Lies  for  the  Lncius  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  story 
of  the  Christianising  of  this  country ; but  we  must  in 
that  case  suppose  Lueins  introduced  as  a name  pro- 
nounced with  ss  for  c,  and  probably  with  a French  u 
for  Latin  u. 

I come  now  to  the  third  piece,  which  was  disco- 
vered after  I left.  I append  Mr.  Munro  Hughes’s 
rubbing  and  photograph  of  the  letters  remaining.  Mr. 
Munro  Hughes  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  piece  of 
stone  as  2 ft.  long,  by  9 ins.  wide,  by  5 ins.  thick,  and 
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adds  that  the  three  pieces  to  which  I refer,  formed  the 
three  sides  of  the  same  stone. 


Inscribed  Stone  at  Llanddewi  Fragment  with  Traces  of  Hiberno- 

Aber  Arth,  Saxon  Ornament  at  Llanddewi  Aber  Arth, 
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He  sends  also  the  photograph  of  a stone,  2 ft.  long 
by  .9  ins.  wide,  by  3 ins.  thick,  which  looks  as  if  it 
formed  the  fourth  face  of  the  stone  when  it  was  entire. 
It  shows  nothing  but  parts  of  two  pieces  of  ornamenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Munro  Hughes  has  sent  me  a photograph  also 
of  a stone  which  we  saw  with  the  others,  and  regarded 
as  remarkable,  in  that  it  had  been  carved  into  the 


Boat-shaped  Stone  at  Llanddewi  Abeu  Arth. 

shape  of  a boat.  It  consists  of  the  same  kind  of  stone, 
and  measures  2 ft.  long,  by  11  ins.  wide,  by  10  ins. 
thick.  It  bears  no  inscription. 

Some  distance  above  the  doorway  in  the  west  end 
of  the  church  of  Llanddewi  is  a more  modern  stone, 
11  ins.  long  by  3-J  ins.  wide,  of  which  he  has  taken  a 
photograph.  After  the  letters  one  will  find  in  the  right 
hand  corner  the  figures  18,  which  were  probably  fol- 
lowed by  two  more,  marking  the  year  in  this  century. 
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I have  not  succeeded  in  reading  the  letters  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  The  engraving  shows  Mr.  Mimro  Hughes’ 
facsimile  of  them. 

Since  the  foregoing  notes  were  written  I received  the 
following  letter,  dated  Nov.  28,  from  Mr.  Davies  of 
Compton  House.  It  is  valuable  as  throwing  light  on 
the  history  of  the  stones  : — 

“ The  old  stones  belonging  to  Llanddewi  Church  were  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  old  walls,  which  were  very  thick — about 
4 ft.  to  4 ft.  6 ins. — and  the  mortar  not  good.  In  the  course  of 
pulling  these  down,  several  articles  besides  these  stones  were 
found  in  the  old  walls,  notably  an  old  bronze  axe.  Tliere  is  no 
cpiestion  that  the  old  walls  taken  down  then  (1862)  were  not 


Modern  inscribed  Stone  in  the  Tower  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Llanddewi  Aber  Arth, 


of  the  same  age  as  the  tower,  which  was  left  intact,  with  the 
stone  in  it,  as  you  saw  it ; and  that  is  the  only  part  of  antiquity 
belonging  to  it. 

“It  appears  pretty  plain  tliat  the  other  inscribed  stones  belonged 
to  a much  earlier  building  than  that  last  pulled  down ; and  that 
in  some  age  when  the  last  wall  was  built,  they  were  simply  put 
into  it  haphazard,  and  out  of  sight ; and  when  found  were  taken 
as  a curiosity,  by  an  old  gentleman  named  Mr.  Wigley,  to  Dol 
Aeron,  as  he  had  contributed  well  towards  the  restoration.” 

LLANAETH. 

I saw  the  Llanartli  Cross  in  1874,  and  read  the 
letters  on  the  shaft  as  gurhir  . . t ; but  I am  pretty  cer- 
tain, after  a look  at  it  last  summer,  that  those  letters 


Inscribed  Stone  at  Llanllyr,  Cardigan  shire 
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will  not  fill  the  spaces,  and  I am  inclined  now  to  think 
that  it  must  have  been  Guriioret.  One  would  have 
expected,  perhaps,  the  more  ancient  spelling,  Gitv- 
guoret,  but  some  traces  of  the  second  g might  be  ex- 
pected to  remain.  The  difficulty  of  the  reading  is  that 
the  stone  has  peeled  here  and  there.  Thus,  the  top  of 
the  initial  g is  gone,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  letter  to 
look  somewhat  like  a h.  The  name  Guruoret  occurs 
as  Gwrwaret  in  Brut  y Tywysogion,  a.d.  1252,  and  we 
have  it  in  the  Annales  Camhrice  also  as  Gurwared,  a.d. 
1283.  It  is  a Welsh  name,  and  has  probably  nothing 
to  do  with  the  traces  of  the  Ogam  inscription  on  the 
left  angle  of  the  stone.  Of  these  I can  read  only  | | | | , 5, 
on  the  end  of  the  left  arm  of  the  cross,  and  two  notches 
a little  higher,  making  the  vowel  o ; but  there  are 
some  doubtful  traces  to  be  seen  low  down,  near  the 
ground,  as  the  stone  now  stands,  and  as  it  has  stood, 
unless  T am  mistaken,  for  many  years  exposed  in  the 
churchyard.  Westwood’s  description  of  it  will  be  found 
in  the  La'pidarium  Wcdlice,  p.  135,  plate  64,  3.  Who 
led  him  to  believe  that  it  had  been  placed  inside  the 
the  church,  I do  not  know.  If  it  ever  got  inside  the 
church,  it  must  have  quickly  walked  out  again. 

LLANLLYR. 

The  longitudinal  half  of  a cross-slaffi  at  Llanllyr  has 
an  inscription  mostly  in  minuscules.  I saw  the  stone  in 
1874,  and  my  reading  of  it  is  quoted  by  Westwood  in 
his  description  in  the  Lapidarmm,  p.  135  (plate  64,  2). 
Neither  my  guesses,  however,  nor  his  have  any  value  ; 
but  since  then  Col.  Lewis,  of  Llanllyr,  was  good 
enough  to  have  the  stone  turned  so  that  its  face  was 
for  some  time  buried  in  the  ground.  This  had  the 
effect  of  killing  the  lichen,  and  I had  the  written  por- 
tion washed  clean,  so  that  I succeeded  far  bevond  mv 

. ^ The  fish-tailed  termination  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross  at  the  bottom 
has  been  left  out  by  mistake  in  tbe  plate.  It  can  be  seen  in  the 
photograph.  The  loop  of  the  letter  q should  have  been  shown  open 
instead  of  joined  to  the  vertical  stroke. 
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expectation  in  the  deciphering.  I examined  it  in  April 
1894,  and  made  out  the  whole,  except  the  first  line,  in 
which  I thought  I detected  oc  (for  hoc)^  preceded  by 
posuit,  or  some  verbal  form  in  it.  The  result  proved 
unintelligible  when  one  tried  to  construe  the  whole;  and 
I again  visited  Llanllyr,  from  Aberaeron,  last  August, 
when  I thoroughly  convinced  myself  that  the  first  line 
has  no  such  a word  as  posuit.  My  reading  now  is  the 
following,  which  I believe  to  be  substantially  correct : 

telquituf  ditoc 
madoMNuaco 
ccon  Filiu  f afa 
itgen  dedifc 

But  let  us  briefly  review  the  letters  first.  The  last 
line  consists  of  very  small  ones,  as  the  inscriber  had 
reached  the  shaft  of  the  cross.  I am  not  sure  whether 
one  should  read  dedit  or  dedi,  and  the  n of  Asaitgen 
may  be  an  r : in  fact,  the  letters  g,  e,  are  also  not  quite 
certain.  So  I should  regard  Asaitgen  as  provisional, 
and  liable  to  correction,  at  any  rate  until  the  name  has 
been  found  elsewhere.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  Irish 
name  Aithgen  with  the  prefix  a5  = Latin  ex.  Compare 
Asidhe  son  of  Sida,  mentioned  by  O’Curry  in  his 
Manners  and  Customs,  ii,  102.  The  genitive  Aithgen 
is  Aithgin  or  Aithgein ; but  it  occurs  also  as  Aithgen, 
as  in  Mael-aithghen,  given  by  the  Four  Masters,  a.b. 
767.  The  second  m in  Madomnuac  is  of  the  kind  which 
resembles  iii  joined  by  means  of  a crooked  line  through 
the  middle  instead  of  one  connecting  the  upper  ends  of 
the  perpendiculars.  See  Miss  Stokes’  table  of  Welsh 
letters,  pi.  Liv,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  at  the  end  of  her  Christian 
Inscriptions.  Prof.  Westwood  made  ni  out  of  this  m, 
and  thus  obtained  Maclonin  by  reading  as  el  what  is 
really  a d.  Now,  as  to  this  d and  the  other  d's  in  the 
inscription,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  perpendicular 
stem  is  very  short.  Moreover,  the  curve  is  not  brought 
right  up  to  that  stem  ; so  this  kind  of  d is  easily  mis- 
taken for  a u.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  form  Madom- 
nuac is  that  it  has  a once,  if  not  twice,  where  one 
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might  have  expected  o,  and  Mo-Domnuac  or  Mo-Dom- 
nuoc.  Neither  is  that,  however,  the  form  which  I was 
previously  acquainted  with,  namely,  Modomnoc,  which 
occurs  in  Rhygyvarch’s  Life  of  St.  David.  See  The 
Camhro- British  SS.,^ip.  133, 134  ; also  Stokes’  Calendar 
of  Oengus,  pp.  xlii,  li,  Ixxxviii.  From  these  we  learn 
that  a Modomnoc  was  a pupil  of  St.  David’s,  that  he  it 
was  who  first  took  bees  to  Ireland,  that  his  place  there 
was  at  Tipra  Fachtnai  in  Ossory,  and  that  his  day  was 
Feb.  13.  I take  it  that  this  was  our  Madomnuac,  to 
whom  Occon  filius  Asaitgen”  is  represented  giving 
tesquitus  Ditoc,  which  ought  to  have  been,  doubtless, 
tesquitum  Ditoc  in  the  inscription.  In  classical  Latin 
the  neuter  plural,  tesca  or  tesqua,  meant  rough  or  wild 
regions,  wastes,  deserts ; and  it  appears  that  such 
places  were  sacred  to  the  gods,  probably  a most  effective 
way  to  prevent  encroachment.  Tesquitus  I take,  then, 
to  mean  a small  desert  or  waste,  and  I am  not  without 
hopes  that  the  rough  plot  of  Ditoc  may  be  identified 
by  local  antiquaries. 

What  the  vocable  Ditoc  may  prove  to  be,  I do  not 
know  ; but  I should  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the 
personal  name  of  somebody  after  whom  the  spot  was 
called  ; some  name  approaching,  let  us  say,  the  Dudoch 
of  Llan  Dudoch  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Pern-' 
broke. 

Lastly,  it  may  look  harsh  to  separate  the  o at  the 
end  of  the  second  line  from  Madomnuac,  instead  of 
reading  Madomnuaco ; but,  though  we  have  to  con- 
strue Madomnuac  as  a dative,  the  other  Celtic  names 
have  no  case-termination  at  all ; besides  which,  one 
would  have  to  account  for  the  spelling  of  the  next 
name  as  Ccon.  For  the  division,  0\ccon,  compare  det 
h\ene\dixione\m  ani\ma,  on  the  Gwnnws  Cross, 
Cardiganshire.  Occon  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  name  written  by  the  Four  Masters : Ocean  or  Oedn 
(genitive,  Occam  or  Occiin),  a.d.  1103,  1598,  and  in- 
volved in  the  patronymics  O Hogan  and  O’  Hagan  or 
Haggan ; and  we  possibly  have  it  in  \Aixn-Ychan,  in 
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spite  of  the  form  \AdiVi-Hyclian,  which  is  also  given  as 
the  name  of  that  church  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 

As  to  tesquitus,  the  word  is  strange  to  me  ; but  I 
suppose  it  would  be  more  correctly  written  tesquittus, 
as  it  seems  to  imply  the  same  termination  ittus  (femi- 
nine itta),  which  yielded  French  the  et  and  ette  of 
words  iihe  q^oidet,  poulette.  A friend  asks  me  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  termination  may  not  be  derived  from 
Celtic,  as  its  domain  is  France,  North  Italy,  and  Spain. 
That  may  be  so,  and  in  any  case  we  have  instances  of  a 
feminine  etli  in  Welsh,  probably  for  an  earlier  itta,  as 
in  geneth,  “a  girl”;  llaiveth,  ‘‘a  handful,  a tress”;  and 
aseth,  a narrow  board,  a splinter,  a spear  or  javelin”, 
derived  from  the  same  as  which  we  have  in  asen,  a 
single  rib”,  plural  eis. 

Lastly,  one  should  look  for  the  plot  of  ground  called 
Tesquitus  Ditoc  under  some  such  a name  now  as  Dis- 
erth  Dydoch,  Rhos  Didog,  Cae  Dythoch,  or  (perhaps 
after  the  owner,  Occon),  Diserth  Ogon,  Rhos  Wgon, 
Coed  Ochon. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gift  of  land  to  St. 
Modomnoc  was  not  made  in  his  lifetime ; at  any  rate, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  lettering  and  the  form  of 
the  names.  I should  be  inclined  to  date  the  inscrip- 
tion no  earlier  than  the  seventh  century.  Whether  the 
cross  was  on  the  stone  previously  is  a question  which 
naturally  suggests  itself,  and  I should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  competent  archseologists  on  that  point. 

Before  leaving  the  Llanllyr  stone,  I think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  part  of  a letter  from  Col.  Lewis,  dated 
Nov.  11,  together  with  a plan  giving  the  position  of  the 
old  house  and  other  ruins  : — 

‘‘As  regards  Ditoc,  I will  inquire  into  this.  I do 
not  find  any  approach  to  it  in  names  of  fields  on  my 
maps.  The  adjoining  property  of  Lloyd  Jack  had,  I 
believe,  an  offshoot  of  the  religious  house  at  Llanllyr.  It 
is  below  the  present  house,  on  the  lowland,  and  may 
have  been  the  spot  referred  to.  This,  with  others,  I 
will  inquire  into  at  once. 
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“ I remember  part  of  the  old  house  at  Llanllyr,  and 
I have  always  understood  the  stone  in  question  was 
found  in  the  old  building,  with  the  other  half  of  it, 
which  unfortunately  was  broken  up  before  it  was  known 
what  it  was.  This  main  building  was  used  to  build  the 
present  house.  Some  particulars  I got  from  an  old 
servant,  who  was  my  great-grandfather  s or  great-great- 
great  uncle’s  wife’s  maid,  and  who  lived  in  the  house 
very  many  years.  She  died  at  ninety,  about  fifty-five 
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Plan  showing  old  Llanllyr  House,  etc. 


or  sixty  years  ago,  and  as  she  lived  at  the  Gate,  I as  a 
boy  was  a good  deal  there  with  her.  It  was  this  woman 
who  mentioned  about  Lloyd  Jack. 

“ In  the  enclosed  you  will  remark  where  the  grave- 
yard was.  The  round  tower  in  ruin  I remember,  but 
what  it  was  I never  knew.’' 

In  answer  to  my  further  inquiries.  Col.  Lewis  kindly 
replied  as  follows  (Nov.  16),  and  appended  the  plan 
which  is  printed  herewith  : — 
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This  Ditoc  is  a puzzle.  Could  it  be  anything  refer- 
ring to  degwm  (tithe)  ? Llanllyr  is  free  of  tithe, 
owing,  I suppose,  to  its  religious  associations.  In  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Trefilan,  on  what  are  called  Llanllyr 
Meadows,  is  a small  piece  of  land,  la.  Ir.  3p.,  and  is 
known  as  Caedegwm.  This  is  described,  in  1800, on  my 
map  as  ‘ a piece  or  spot  of  meadow-land  appropriated 
in  lieu  of  tythe  hay.’  Before  the  river  Ayron  was 


Map  showing  Position  of  Caedegwm. 


straightened  (I  fancy  between  1750  and  1790)  this 
land  must  have  been  ‘ waste’,  certainly  ‘ moor’,  and 
would  answer  to  ‘ wern’,  a rushy,  wet  land.  Possibly, 
as  Llanllyr  was  free  of  tithe,  this  piece  of  land  was 
given  to  the  neighbouring  parish  for  a like  purpose, 
with  the  name  ‘ ten’  or  ‘ tenth’. 

I have  several  inquiries  out,  which,  in  due  time, 
you  shall  hear  more  of.  More  particularly  about  the 
offshoot  of  Llanllyr,  said  to  have  existed  at  Lloyd  Jack 
in  the  same  parish.  This,  I know,  was  situated  on 


Inscribed  Stone  at  Devynock,  Brecknockshire,  built  into  wall  of  Church 

in  reversed  position. 
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marshy  land,  and  I believe  in  those  days  Llanllyr  and 
Lloyd  Jack  were  one  property. 

I have  copies  of  tithe  map  of  all  fields,  but  cannot 
trace  any  likeness  to  the  word  we  want.  Kindly  let 
me  hear  what  you  think  of  Degwm,  far-fetched  though 
it  be.  The  piece  of  tithe-land  may  be  from  500  to  800 
yards  from  Llanllyr,  perhaps  a little  more,  but  within 
a good  rifle  range,  and  just  over  the  Old  River.” 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE.— DEVYNNOCK. 

In  my  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  p.  ^381,  I gave 
the  reading  of  the  stone  built  upside  down  into  the 
wall  of  the  parish  church  as  Rugnia  : : o [Fiji  Vendoni, 
and  suggested  that  the  blank  had  vt,  vi,  or  v alone. 
Prof.  Westwood  [Lapidarium,  p.  66),  who  visited  the 
stone  after  me,  namely  in  1877,  could  not  accept  the 
V.  He  considered  that  two  marks  came  between  the 
A and  the  o,  and  that  the  second  of  them  is  upright. 
This  latter  seems  to  me  to  have  been  i or  e,  and  the 
other  I am  now  disposed  to  think  a t,  though  the  top 
part  is  gone.  The  name  would  then  be  Rugniatio  or 
Rugniateo.  The  stone  being  at  a considerable  height 
in  the  wall,  and  upside  down,  makes  it  most  difficult 
to  examine  ; and  in  my  own  case  the  difficulty  was 
increased  by  a thunderstorm  accompanied  by  a drench- 
ing rain.  I have  little  doubt  that  the  reading  could  be 
ascertained  if  the  stone  were  taken  out  of  the  wall  and 
placed  in  a convenient  spot  for  scrutinising  it. 

In  any  case,  Rugniatio,  if  that  should  prove  the  cor- 
rect reading,  must  be  a genitive,  though  not  a Latin 
genitive.  I guess  it  to  have  been  a Brythonic  genitive 
for  Rugniati-os,  corresponding  to  a nominative  Rugni- 
ati-s.  There  are  other  instances  of  the  Brythonic  form 
being  used  in  the  Latin  version  of  a bilingual  tomb- 
stone. Thus  the  Cunatami  of  the  Ogam  on  the  St.  Dog- 
maehs  Stone  is  transformed  into  the  Brythonic  form  of 
Cunotami  in  the  Latin  on  the  same  stone,  namely, 
Sagrani  jili  Cunotami.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the 
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Trail wm  Stone,  in  Brecknockshire,  for  the  Goidelic 
Cunacenn-,  we  have  the  Brjthonic  Cimocenn-i  in  the 
Latin.  And  lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  Goidelic 
genitive,  Votecorigas,  on  the  Castell  Dwyran  Stone, 
which  becomes  Brythonic  in  the  Latin  Voteporigis. 
Here,  however,  the  Brythonic,  which  was  probably 
Voteporigos,  has  its  ending  changed  into  the  Latin 
ending  is,  of  the  genitive.  To  have  been  more  nearly 
parallel  with  Rugniatio,  it  should  have  been  left  as 
Voteporigos,  or,  with  the  uncertain  s omitted,  Votepo- 
rigo.  To  have  been  exactly  parallel,  the  latter  should 
have  been  written  without  the  g,  which  in  this  and 
certain  others  of  our  inscriptions  is  due  to  imitating 
Latin  spelling  of  the  fifth  and  the  two  following  cen- 
turies. We  seem  to  have  a more  exact  parallel  in  the 

case  of  the  Anglesey  lead  coffin  reading  camvloris  

CAMVLORIGHOI,  which  is  probably  to  be  restored  and 
corrected  into  Camuloris  \_Jilius~\  Camulorigo  A^[c  iaeit\ 

Lastly,  the  composition  of  the  name  Bugniatio  is 
pretty  clear.  The  first  element  consists  of  ru  and  an  old 
form  of  the  prefix  ro=: Latin  pro;  and  the  second, 
namely  the  stem  gniati,  is  related  to  the  old  Irish 
gniad,  a workman”  (accusative  plural,  gniadii),  which 
is  quoted  in  the  Grammatica  Celtica,  p.  801^,  as  a gloss 
on  the  Latin  operarios,  “ workmen”.  So  that  Ru- 
gniati-  probably  meant  one  who  does  or  accomplishes  ; 
a man  of  deeds,  a hero  ; in  any  case  a designation 
intended  to  be  highly  laudatory. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE.— PEN  Y MYNYDD,  YSTRAD 
FELLTE. 

A letter  signed  T.  H.  Thomas,  in  the  Arch.  Camh. 
for  1894,  pp.  329,  330,  called  my  attention  to  a stone 
which  I thought  lost.  Mr.  Thomas  referred  to  the 
account  of  the  stone  in  the  Lapidarium  WallicE,  pp.  70, 
71,  and  plate  39,  5,  and  mentioned  that  it  is  now  at 
VedwHir,near  Aberdare,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Edwards. 
So  one  day  last  summer  I went  to  see  it,  when  Mrs. 
Edwards  and  her  son  kindly  showed  it  me  in  the 
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garden.  She  stated  that  her  late  husband  brought  it 
from  land  of  theirs  near  Ystrad  Fellte.  Mr.  Thomas 
gives  ‘'a  rough  sketch,  generally  correct,  but  without 
measurements”,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he  or 
some  other  competent  man  should  publish  in  the 
A rch.  Caml).  an  exact  representation  of  it.  I take  the 
liberty  of  using  his  sketch  in  order  the  better  to  make 
myself  understood.  I may,  however,  premise  that  the 
circle  at  the  top  of  the  stone  is  rather  less  complete 
than  it  is  shown  here,  and  that  its  circumference  comes 
nearer  to  the  left  edge  of  the  stone  ; also  that  the 
highest  Ogam  group  is  near  the  top  of  the  stone,  at  its 
left-hand  corner. 

I believe  the  inscription  originally  ran  round  the  top, 
as  I find  the  end  of  it  on  the  right  hand  edge,  nearly 
opposite  where  it  begins  on  the  other  edge.  My  read- 
ing is  the  following  :■ 


// 


II 


//II  111 

G L U VO  C A 


S 1 


and  on  the  other  side 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  c,  nor  have  I any  as  to 
the  GL,  though  the  digits  are  not  perfect,  for  the  space 
between  the  left  ends  of  the  //  has  splintered  off,  but 
it  leaves  the  lines  traceable.  The  four  ends  of  the 
//i  I on  the  face  of  the  stone  do  not  form  one  letter,  as 
they  are  differently  inclined.  The  vowel  following  the 
GL  is  only  a guess  ; and  as  to  the  consonant,  it  comes 
against  the  arc  of  the  circle.  I counted  three  digits, 
making  |^,  v,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  is  a fourth 
short  one  close  to  the  circle.  If  so,  one  would  have  to 
read  \JY\,  s,  and  not  v.  The  next  vowel  is  very  indefi- 
nite, and  may  be  o,  u,  E,  or  i,  as  far  as  I could  guess. 
Then  comes  the  c,  followed  at  the  corner  of  the  stem 
by  one  vowel-notch,  which  may  have  been  A,  or  the 
first  notch  of  some  other  vowel. 

Lastly,  the  traces  on  the  other  edge  consist  of  vowel- 
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notches  with  comparatively  large  spaces  between  them, 
as  though  the  inscriber  wished  to  extend  the  writing 

so  as  to  finish  opposite  where 
he  began.  This,  however,  is 
an  idea  which  has  only  occur- 
red to  me  now,  and  it  ought 
to  be  tested  by  another  in- 
spection of  the  stone.  These 
guesses  do  not  suffice  to  enable 
me  to  fix  the  first  name.  It 
cannot  have  been  the  geni- 
tive, Glasiconas,  which  occurs 
on  a Kerry  stone,  nor  can  it  be 
a name  beginning  with  glun, 
like  Gluniairn.  It  may  have 
been  one  beginning,  perhaps, 
with  glev-,  which  makes  in 
Irish  gle,  Welsh  gloew, 
“ bright'".  Such  a genitive  as 
Gleve-cattos  is  conceivable ; 
but  names  into  which  this  ele- 
ment enters  are  verj^  scarce. 

It  ought  to  have  been  men- 
...  w . ,^.^^^/;f</,'^tioned  that  on  the  edge  of 
Crossed  Stone  from  Pen  y Mynydd.  the  stone,  and  near  to  the 

Ogam  for  v,  have  been  cut, 
close  to  the  angle,  the  letters  te  or  ti,  and  a little  lower 
down  have  been  cut  we,  so  close  to  the  angle  that  the 
E seems  to  cross  over  it.  These  modern  letters  (initials 
as  I take  them  to  be)  show  by  their  position  that  only 
a little  of  the  edge  of  the  stone  was  exposed  at  the 
time  when  they  were  cut.  It  was  covered  probably  by 
another  stone  ; and  a little  higher  one  notices  that  the 
Ogam  for  c,  on  the  same  face,  looks  unworn,  as  if  that 
had  also  been  covered  to  the  very  edge  by  another 
stone.  I mention  these  letters,  as  they  look  very 
puzzling  at  first  sight.  We  want  good  photographs  of 
this  stone. 
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INSCRIBED  STONES  IN  WALES. 

BY  EDWARD  OWEN,  ESQ. 

Amongst  the  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum  is 
a copy  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  Gesta  Regum 
Britannice,  that  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris, 
the  well-known  antiquary  of  the  last  century,  and 
author  of  Celtic  Remains.  The  book,  which  is  in 
black  letter,  is  the  second  printed  edition  of  Geoffrey’s 
History,  and  bears  the  following  title  : — “ Britanniae 
utriusque  Regum  et  Principum  Origo  et  Gesta  insignia, 
ab  Galfrido  Monemutensi  ex  antiquissirnis  Britannici 
Sermonis  Monurnentis  in  Latinum  traducta ; et  ab 
Ascensio  rursus  majore  accuratione  impressa.  Venun- 
dantur  in  ejusdem  aedibus ; 4to,  id.  Septern.  1517.” 
On  Mr.  Morris’s  death  in  1765,  the  book  passed  into 
the  possession  of  his  brother  Richard,  who  has  stamped 
his  name  upon  the  title-page.  From  thence  it  found 
its  way  into  the  library  of  the  Welsh  School  in  Gray’s 
Inn  Lane,  and,  upon  the  removal  of  the  school  from 
London,  the  books  as  well  as  manuscripts  were  handed 
over  to  the  British  Museum.  Its  reference  in  the  Cata- 
logue is  872.  1.25. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  a number  of  blank 
pages,  upon  which  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  has  written 
notices  of  a number  of  inscriptions  taken  by  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  Principality,  or  supplied  to  him 
by  others.  In  most  instances,  the  objects  which  fur- 
nished the  inscriptions  are  in  existence  at  the  present 
day,  and  have  been  examined  and  drawn  with  greater 
fidelity  than  was  considered  requisite  a century  and  a 
half  ago.  But  that  lapse  of  time  has  rendered  some  of 
the  inscriptions  less  legible,  and  has  subjected  others 
to  further  mutilation  than  they  had  already  ex- 
perienced. In  these  instances,  and  more  especially 
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those  in  which  the  objects  have  perished  altogether, 
Mr.  Morris’s  readings  become  of  the  highest  value. 

In  addition  to  the  memoranda  in  the  printed  volume 
of  Geoffrey’s  History,  there  are  a number  of  notices  of 
inscriptions  and  interesting  antiquarian  notes  scattered 
amongst  the  manuscript  collections  formed  by  the 
brothers  Morris — Lewis,  Richard,  and  William.  These 
three  gentlemen,  though  in  their  later  years  widely 
separated,  kept  up  a close  correspondence  with  each 
other  ; all  were  interested  in  everything  that  pertained 
to  Welsh  history  and  antiquities,  and  they  kept  each 
other  posted  up  in  whatever  they  severally  alighted 
upon.  Thus  it  is  that  the  manuscripts  comprising 
the  Welsh  School  Collection,  which  was  largely 
made  up  of  the  united  collection  of  the  brothers 
Morris,  contain  a quantity  of  duplicated  matter. 
The  notes  respecting  inscriptions  are  invariably  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  and  are  often 
in  the  same  words,  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that 
after  making  a memorandum  for  himself  he  frequently 
copied  it  again  for  one  of  his  brothers.  Some  of  these 
memoranda  upon  early  inscriptions  contained  in  the 
volume  catalogued  as  Additional  MSS.  14934”,  were 
communicated  to  Dr.  Htibner  by  the  late  Professor 
Westwood,  and  have  been  incorporated  in  the  former 
scholar’s  Inscriptiones  BritannicB  Christiance. 

It  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  bring  together  here 
all  the  notices  of  our  early  inscriptions  that  have  been 
found  in  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s  manuscripts,  in  addition  to 
those  contained  in  the  printed  volume  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  Mr.  Morris  has  sometimes  added  a few 
remarks  respecting  the  site,  or  some  details  of  the 
finding  of  many  of  the  inscribed  stones,  that  are 
always  interesting,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  are  of 
considerable  importance.  These  I have  in  every  case 
transcribed.  Where  the  stone  had  been  noticed  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Morris’s  time—  and  a number  had  been 
copied  by  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd,  and  figured  in  Bishop 
Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia — I have  merely 
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given  the  reference  to  that  work  (using  Nicholss  re- 
print of  Gough’s  edition,  except  where  it  is  otherwise 
specified),  unless  Mr.  Morris’s  reading  differs  very  mate- 
rially from  that  of  his  predecessors.  In  like  manner, 
where  an  inscribed  stone  has  survived  to  the  present 
day,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  examination 
by  modern  scholars,  I have  added  the  references  to 
Rhys’s  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology  (2nd  edition),  Hllb- 
nev  ^Inscriptiones,  and  West  wood’s  WallicB. 

Where  the  inscription  is  absolutely  fresh,  and  where 
no  other  notice  of  it  than  that  of  Mr.  Morris  is  known 
to  exist,  a copy  of  that  gentleman’s  drawing  is  given. 
Too  much  weight  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  these  sketches  ; it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  often  only  second-  and  perhaps  third- 
or  even  fourth-hand  drawings,  originally  done  in  a 
pre-scientific  age.  But  where  Mr.  Morris’s  drawings 
and  readings  of  inscriptions  that  still  exist  are  compared 
with  the  results  of  recent  scholars,  they  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  accuracy,  and  inspire  confidence  in  his 
readings  in  those  cases  for  which  he  is  now  our  only 
authority. 

The  inscriptions  have  been  arranged  under  the 
counties  in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  order 
followed  has  been  that  adopted  by  Hiibner. 


BEECKNOCKSHIEE. 

I,  Llanavan  Fawk. — Hie  iacet  sanctus  Avanus  episcopus. 
(Hiibner,  No.  37 ; Westwood,  72,  pi.  xli.) — “ I have  been  in- 
formed that  these  letters  have  been  retouched  by  one  Mr. 
Griffith,  rector  of  this  place  a few  years  ago.^’ — L."  M.  (Add. 
MSS.,  No.  14934,  fob  189.) 

C AEMAETHENSHIE 14 

II.  Ehos  Dowyrch.^ — “ In  a loose  stone  4 ft.  long,  in  the 
parish  of  Meline,  near  Ehos  Dowyrch  (Carmarthenshire),  the 

^ I have  been  nnable  to  find  this  place. 
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seat  of  John  Howells,  gent.,  near  a hill  called  Pen  j Benglog, 
where  there  are  old  entrenchments,  Mr.  David  Lewis  [of  Pant  j 
benne]  found  the  following  inscription,  1746”  (Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth) : — 

"LfVciLCMV 
W:>RiB'  RAivv\ 

Inscription  at  Rhos  Dowyrcli,  Carmartliensliire. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  first  line  can  contain  lacit  Ganu  ? The 
Llangan  stone  reads  Gamin,  or  Gamin.  (Htibner,  No.  90  ; Ehys, 
Arch.  Camh.,  4th  Series,  vi,  360).  Mr.  Morris  has  what  seems 
to  be  a stop  after  the  b in  the  second  line. 

III.  Llanboidy. — (Hiibner,  No.  233  ; Westwood,  81,  pi.  xlv ; 
Ehys,  Arch.  Camh.,  4th  Series,  vi,  360,  and  Lectures^,  388). — 
‘‘  On  a stone  pitched  on  end  in  Llanboydy  steeple  was  standing, 
by  ye  same”;  i.c.,  by  Mr.  David  Lewis.  (Geoff.  Mon.) 

The  stone  had  evidently  suffered  between  the  year  1746  and 

1875,  when  it  was  examined  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  present 
at  the  Carmarthen  Meeting  of  that 
year.  Professor  Ehys  {Arch.  Camh., 
loc.  cit.)  proposed  to  read  Mcivoh... 
he  Coo-Fuf)  fili  Lunar\c\hi  Cocci,  taking  the  cha- 
racter in  the  second  line,  resembl- 
ing an  H,  to  have  been  meant  for 
n.  This  conjecture  turns  out  to  be 
warranted  by  the  more  complete  reading  of  the  first  word, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  intended  for  Mavoheni.  Later,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Lectures,  Professor  Ehys  observes,  The 
first  name  is  incomplete,  owing  to  the  end  of  the  stone  having 
been  broken  off,  and  it  is  possible  that  Lunar  chi  had  no  c.  As 
to  the  former,  it  may  have  been  in  full,  Mavo-heni  for  an  earlier 
Mam-seni,  dating  before  Welsh  s began  to  be  changed  into  liL 
Both  these  brilliant  conjectures  are  now  seen  to  have  been 
justified.  The  proper  name  in  the  second  line  was  probably 
Ljunari,  or,  if  it  also  took  in  the  first  two  characters  of  the  third 
line,  perhaps  Lunarihe.  It  is  now  questionable  whether  the 
second  character  in  this  line  was  a horizontal  i.  It  seems 
rather  to  have  been  a c or  an  e ; probably  the  latter.  The  third 
line  is  puzzling,  but  is  important  as  adding  three  characters  to 
those  hitherto  read.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  next  inscription 
terminates  in  cus,  and  we  should  probably  not  be  wrong  in  read- 


OfM  von  Eh' 

hir  LVHAR- 
C COO- F us 

Inscribed  Stone  at  Llanboidy, 
Carmarthenshire. 
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ing  this  similarly.  The  accuracy  with  which  the  first  and  second 
lines  have  been  copied  by  Mr.  David  Lewis  in  1746  lend  con- 
siderable weight  to  his  representation  of  the  third  line  ; it 
should  be  carefully  compared  with  Htibner’s  drawing,  who, 
however,  while  reading,  on  Ehys’s  authority,  Cocci,  does  not  show 
the  i. 

IV.  Llanboidy. — “ On  the  ground  sill  of  Llanboydy  church 
door,  by  ye  same”;  i.c.,  by  Mr.  David  Lewis.  (Geoff.  Mon.) 

Search  should  be  made  for  this  stone, 
though  the  position  it  occupied  in  1742  HAD- 
prohibits  the  hope  that  any  of  the  inscrip-  . 

tion  may  still  be  discernible.  jPp  QC  VS 

V.  Egremont. — ‘‘At  Egremont,  in  the  ^ 04. 

next  parish  {i.e.,  to  Llandyssilio  in  Pem-  boidy^^M-martLnsMre"' 
brokeshire,  see  No.  XII),  in  the  churchyard, 
on  the  same  kind  of  stone”  (Geoff.  Mon.) — 

Ac/\R/i  cuLus  hic  /acit 

Inscription  at  Egremont,  Carmarthenshire. 

This  stone  was  not  rediscovered  until  about  eight  years  ago 
(see  letter  by  Canon  C.  Collier  to  British  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation in  Arc/i.  Camb.,  5th  Series,  viii,  p.  176).  It  was  subse- 
quently visited  by  our  Editor,  and  described  by  him  (with  two 
drawings)  in  the  same  volume,  p.  304.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Pant-y-benne,  who  was  Mr.  Morris’s  authority, 
begins  his  reading  with  the  letter  A,  which  is  absent  from  the 
later  readings.  As  the  letter  c,  which  is  Mr.  Eomilly  Allen’s  first 
and  Mr.  Lewis’s  second,  is  admitted  by  the  former  gentleman  to 
be  “ very  fainCh  it  is  quite  possible  that  other  preceding  letters 
may  have  vanished  altogether.  Mr.  Lewis  also  ends  the  name  of 
the  individual  commemorated  thus,  ULUS  ; but  some  confusion 
may  possibly  have  arisen  either  with  him  or  his  correspondent 
by  the  repetition  of  the  letter  u ; but  his  termination,  hic  jacit, 
shows  that  the  stone  is  at  present  imperfect,  or  that  there  are 
further  letters  on  the  portion  now  buried  in  the  earth. 

Had  the  compiler  of  the  present  notes  been  anticipated  in  his 
examination  and  publication  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s  manuscripts, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  anticipated  many  years  ago,  the  re- 
discovery of  this  inscription  would  probably  not  have  been  left 
to  the  present  day.  That  the  stone  survives  at  all  renders  it 
hopeful  that  other  inscriptions  here  given  for  the  first  time  may 
also  be  still  in  existence. 
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PEMBROKESHIEK 

VI.  Severn. — Johannes.  (Htibner,  No.  105;  Westwood,  103, 
pi.  li.) — “ In  the  church  of  Nevern,  in  Pembrokeshire,  I found 
_ a gravestone  of  this  form  with  this  inscrip- 

tion- 

O “ In  Mr.  Ed.  Llwyd’s  notes  on  Camden 

^ (Gibson’s  edit.,  1695,  p.  639),  and  the 

insCTiption  at  Nevern,  second  cut  on  that  page,  you  have  a false 
copy  01  this  inscription  given  Mr.  Ed. 
Llwyd  by  Mr.  W.  Gambold.  The  false  copy  induced  Mr.  Llwyd 
to  take  them  for  Greek  characters,  whereas  anybody  may  see 
plainly  it  is  no  more  than  ' Johannes.’  The  stone  now  lies  flat 
in  the  church.”  (Geff.  Mon.) 

In  his  Additamenta,  Hiibner,  on  Westwood’s  authority,  pro- 
poses to  read  S{anctus)  Io\]i\anni{s). 

YII.  Nevern. — The  Great  Cross.  (Hiibner,  No.  103  ; West- 
wood,  100,  pi  Ixii.) 

VIII.  Fishguard. — (Westwood,  133  ; Arch.  Cam5.,  4th  Series, 
xiv,  325  j see  also  5th  Series,  i,  146). 

Mr.  Morris’s  drawing  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Professor 
Westwood  in  the  Arch.  Camh. 

IX.  The  Gelli-dywyll  Stone. — Curcogni  fill  Andagelli. 
(Westwood,  86,  pi.  xlv  ; Rhys,  Lectures^,  388). — ''  On  a stone 
6 ft.  long  on  the  roadside  by  Mr.  William  Lewises  house,  called 
Bwlch  y clawdd,  in  ye  parish  of  Maen  Clochog,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, I found  this  inscription,  a.d.  1743.”  (Geoff.  Mon.) 

In  a notice  of  this  inscription  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1776, 
p.  310,  it  is  said  that  the  stone  then  stood  on  the  lawn  of  Capt. 
Lewis’s  house  in  Carmarthenshire. 

X.  Clydai.  The  Dugoed  Stone.— {F)ilius  Evolengi 
(Hiibner,  No.  109;  Westwood,  124,  pL  lix ; Rhys,  393). — “At 
Clydey  parish  in  an  old  chappel  in  the  churchyard.”  (Geoff 
Mon.) 

This  was  copied  for  Mr.  Morris  by  Mr.  D.  Lewis,  of  Pant  y 
benne,  in  1745. 

This  stone  also  bears  an  Ogam  inscription,  and  the  drawing  in 
this  case  is  interesting  as  showing  a few  of  the  Ogam  scores. 
The  copyist  did  not,  of  course,  understand  what  he  was  copy- 
ing, and  has  therefore  not  given  all  the  Ogam  characters  ; but 
what  he  has  copied  proves  that  the  portion  of  the  stone  portrayed 
by  Hiibner  is  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  1745.  Some 
peculiar  features,  however,  are  given  in  the  drawing,  which 
seem  to  denote  that  the  stone  has  since  been  broken  on  the  side 
below  the  lower  line  of  the  present  lettering. 
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XI.  Llandysilio. — Clutorigi  fili  Paulini  Marinilatio.  (Htib- 
ner,  Xo.  97  ; Westwood,  111,  pi.  liii ; Ehys,  397). — “In  Llan- 
djssilio  churchyard  in  Dyvet,  on  a grey  mountain  stone. . .copied 
by  Mr.  D.  Lewis,  Pant  y Benne,  1745.”  (Geoff.  Mon.) 

The  reading  given  is  Llitoricii  Fili  Palilini  Hic  Iacit 
Larinilatio,  the  Hic  Iacit  appearing  to  be  added  without 
authority,  or  the  stone  has  since  been  defaced. 

CARDIGAXSHIEE. 

XII.  Llanddewi  Brefi. — (Hiibner,  Xo.  119;  Westwood,  139, 
pi.  vi ; both  taken  from  Meyrick’s  CarcligamMre). — “ This  in- 
scription is  to  be  seen  on  a stone  in  the  side  of  the  south-east 
stile  of  the  churchyard  of  Llanddewi  Brefi,  which  I copied  the 
15th  Xovember,  1746.”  (Geoff.  Mon.) 

Hiibner  (from  Meyrick’s  drawing)  suggests  Dahicdusnelvi. 
Mr.  Morris’s  reading  differs  considerably  from  this,  and  his  ren- 
dering seems  more  probable.^ 

XIII.  Llanwnnws. — (Hiibner,  Xo.  122 ; Westwood,  144, 
pi.  Ixviii ; Ehys,  Arch.  Camh.,  4th  Series,  v,  245). — “ In  Llan- 
wnnws  churchyard,  in  Cardiganshire,  a rough  stone  on  end, 
with  this  inscription  much  defaced  ; copied,  1745,  by  me,  L.  M.” 
(Geoff:  Mon.) 

The  drawing  on  the  stone  seems  to  denote  that  the  upper 
portion  containing  the  head  of  the  cross,  which  in  Hubner’s 
drawing  is  shown  as  being  slightly  damaged,  was  then  intact. 
Mr.  Morris  adds,  “ There  is  a tradition  here  that  one  Crwttyn 
ap  Caradoc  was  buried  here,  perhaps  Carottin,  or,  rather, 
Kynydyn — see  Achau’r  Saint.”  The  latter  allusion  is  to  the 
Achau’r  Saint  printed  in  ihQMyv.Arch.  (Gee’s  ed.),  422 — “Kyn- 
ydyn ap  Bleiddid  ap  Meiriawn  ap  Tibiawn  ap  CuneddaMnedic”; 
with  which  entry  the  editors  have  incorporated  the  following 
remark  of  Mr.  Morris  : “ Ai  onid  yr  un  a Canotinn,  yn  yr  argraf 
ar  gareg  yn  mynwent  Llanwnnws  yn  S.  Garedigion  ? — L.  M.” 

MOXTGOMEEYSHIEE. 

XIV.  Llanerfyl. — Hic\iri\  Tvmulo  iacit  R-stece  filia  Pater- 
nini  ani  xiii.  in  pa...  (Hiibner,  Xo.  125;  Westwood,  153, 
pi.  Ixxii ; Ehys,  373.) 

Mr.  Morris’s  reading  (Geoff.  Mon.  ; and  Add.  MSS.  14927,  fo. 

^ By  a misapprehension  Mr.  Morris’s  rough  sketch  of  this  inscri23- 
tion  has  not  been  reproduced.  I hope  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
part  of  the  Arch.  Camh. 
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18&)  agrees  with  that  of  later  epigraphists,  and  shows  that  the 
letters  now  undecipherable  were  equally  so  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. 


MERIONETHSHIEE. 

XV.  Llan-y-Mawddwy. — “At  Llan-y-Mowddwy,  in  Meri- 
onethshire. In  a stone  wall  near  the  churchyard,  a.d.  1746,  I 
found  a stone  with  the  following  inscription”  (Geoff.  Mon.) : — 


XVI.  Tkawsfynydd.  The  Pokius  Stone.— (Hiibner,  Xo. 
131:  Westwood,  161,  pi.  Ixxvii  ; Ehys,  376). — “In  Mr.  E. 
Llwyd’s  notes  on  Camden’s  Britannia,  p.  662,  there  is  a mistake 
in  the  inscription,  which  he  reads  Borins  hie  in  tumnlo  iacit 
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Ho  mo... Bianus  fidt.  But  in  the  inscription  it  is  not  Bianus, 
but  Bianus  fuit,  as  I copied  it  myself,  1742.”  (Geoff.  Mon.) 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  in  Arch.  Camb.,  5th  Series,  ii, 
143,  effectually  disposed  of  the  reading,  Bianus}  out  of  which 
Xriamis  and  Xpianus=Chdstianus,  have  been  evolved,  and 
the  latter  accepted  by  Hlibner  and  Westwood.  The  excel- 
lent drawing  accompanying  the  Archdeacon’s  paper  shows  the 
correct  reading  to  be  planus,  though  it  is  strange  that  all  former 
examiners  of  the  stone  should  have  missed  the  short  lateral 
stroke  of  the  /,  which  in  the  drawing  is  as  clearly  marked  as  the 
rest  of  the  inscription. 

XVII.  Ll.\nfoh,  Bala. — Cavoseniargii.  (Hubner,  Xo.  133  ; 
Westwood,  163,  pi.  Ixxiv  ; Ehys,  374.) — “ In  the  gallery  window 
(al.  in  the  wall  of  the  gallery  window),  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  of  Llanfair  (sic),  near  Bala,  the  following  inscription,  said 
to  he  the  epitaph  of  Llywarch  Hen,  is  to  be  founds  1760 ; copied 
by  my  friend  Ev.  Ev.”  [the  Kev.  Evan  Evans].  (Geoff.  Mon. ; 
also  in  Add.  MSS.  14907,  fo.  189.) 

XVIII.  Llanabee. — Codesti  Monedorigi.  (Hubner,  No.  128  ; 
AVestwood,  162,  pi.  Ixxx;  Ehys,  376). — “In  ye  sands  by  Bar- 
mouth, in  Merionethshire,  about  a hundred  yards  from  ye  land 
or  high-water  mark,  there  was  a stone,  lately  taken  notice  of, 
with  ye  following  inscription.  It  lay  flat  in  a small  brook  run- 
ning from  Beilwart  Farm,  but  now  lies  over  ye  said  brook  for  a 
foot-bridge.  There  was  another  formerly  seen  about  ye  place 
this  lay,  but  is  now  cover’d  with  sand,  and  not  to  be  found.  This 
stone  is  about  two  yards  long,  one  broad,  more  than  a quarter  of 
a yard  thick,  rough  and  unhewn.”  (Add.  MSS.  14907,  fob  187b.) 

Mr.  Morris’s  drawing  accords  well  with  those  of  Westwood 
and  Hlibner,  with  the  important  exception  that  he  adds  to  the 
proper  name  a character  which  may  be  an  s,  making  Godextis. 
On  Ccelexti  for  Coelestis,  Professor  Ehys  has  some  remarks  {Lec- 
tures on  Welsh  Philologg^,  pp.  203-4)  based  upon  this  inscription, 
the  only  instance  of  this  philological  peculiarity. 

Mr.  Morris  adds  this  note  : “ This  inscription  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  Surveyor-General  of  North  Wales. 
But  see  the  stone  itself,  a.d.  1736.” 

^ Notwithstanding  the  editorial  demurrer  in  the  Arch.  Camh.  for 
last  October,  p.  321. 

[Of  course,  if  the  inscription  reads  homo  planus  fuit,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  about  it ; but  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that  a 
man  should  describe  himself  in  such  a way  on  his  tombstone,  or 
that  those  who  came  after  him  should  do  so,  unless  they  were 
smarting  from  disappointment  at  his  testamentary  dispositions. — 
Ed.] 
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CAKNAKVONSHIEE. 

XIX.  Tyddyn  Holland,  NEAR  Llandudno. — Sand... anus... 
Sacri...isis.  (Westwood,  ]82,  pi.  Ixxix ; Ehys,  370;  ArcA 
Camb.,  4th  Series,  viii,  135  (Ehys),  with  illustration.) 

Professor  Ehys,  in  his  notice  of  this  stone  in  this  Journal 
(loc.  cit.),  after  observing  that  a reference  to  it  is  made  in  Canon 
Williamses  History  of  Aberconwy,  closes  his  remarks  upon  it 
with  this  observation : It  would  be  a satisfaction  to  me,  and 
perhaps  to  others  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  if  Canon  Williams 
could  lay  his  hand  on  the  source  from  which  he  copied  so  long 
ago  the  note  I have  referred  to  above,  and  kindly  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  editor.  In  a case  like  this,  every  stray  bit  of 
information  has  its  value.'*’ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Canon  Williams’s  source,  either 
primary  or  secondary,  was  the  following  note  of  Mr.  Morris : — 

“ In  the  highway  by  Tyddyn  Holand,  between  Bodafon  and 
Ehiw  Leding,  in  Creuddyn,  near  Conwy,  on  a grit  stone  of 
about  a yard  long,  I found  this  inscription,  1731”  (Geoff.  Mon.) : 

“Sanct 

Anus 

Sacri 

Isis” 

Mr.  Morris’s  note  is  also  to  be  found  in  Add.  MSS.  14907, 
fo.  1835,  and  the  location  of  the  stone  is  additionally  indicated 
as  being  “ near  to  a rock  called  Crai’r  [?Craig  y]  nodwydd  dur.” 
The  interest  of  local  antiquaries  ought  to  be  excited  by  another 
remark  of  Mr.  Morris  : “ There  are  a vast  many  ruins  about  this 
place,  and  it  seems  there  was  a town  here  in  ye  times  of  ye 
ancient  Britons.  This  [the  above]  seems  to  be  a pagan  in- 
scription.” 

XX.  Cefn  Amwlch. — Senacus  Fr(e)sb(yter)  hie  iacit,  &c. 
(Htibner,  Xo.  144  ; Westwood,  177,  pi.  Ixxx  ; Ehys,  366). — In 
the  ruins  of  Capel  Angelog,  in  the  parish  of  Aberdaron,  in  Lleyn, 
on  a loose  stone  of  about  a yard  long.  Some  call  it  Capel-y- 
Verach  neu  [or]  Aberach — Capel  Berach — we  have  this  inscrip- 
tion.” (Add.  MSS.  14907,  fo.  184.) 

Mr.  Morris’s  reading  agrees  with  that  of  later  epigraphists. 
Professor  Westwood,  in  his  account  of  this  stone  in  Arch.  Camb., 
3rd  Series,  v,  53,  reads  the  bottom  characters  as  F’re  et,  and 
his  drawing  in  the  La'pidarium  gives  them  as  the  same,  as  does 
Hlibner’s  drawing.  But  they  suggest  them  to  signify  presjpiter; 
and  Professor  Ehys  {Lectures^')  also  accepts  this  explanation, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  drawings  in  Westwood  and 
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Hlibner  can  be  made  to  produce  this  result.  Mr.  Morris’s  read- 
ing of  these  characters  is  Preshr  or  Presbi,  or,  perhaps,  Presb, 
followed  by  what  is  intended  as  a mark  of  contraction,  which  is 
more  in  accord  with  probability  and  with  scientific  conclusions. 

XXL  Capel  Curig. — “ An  inscription  on  a large  stone  set 
on  end  above  Capel  Curig,  called  Llech-y-gwyr,  by  E.  E.”  [the 
Eev.  Evan  Evans].  (Add.  MSS.  14907,  fo.  189.) 

Cv/nc  LLom 
S 

T I nm 

Inscription  at  Capel  Curig-. 


ANGLESEA. 

XXII.  Leans  AD  WEN.  The  Saturninus  Stone. — (Htibner, 
Xo.  153;  Westwood,  188,  pi.  Ixxxv  ; Ehys,  363). — “ On  a gritty, 
broken  stone,  in  the  church  of  Llansadwrn,  in  Anglesea,  taken 
out  of  a grave  in  digging,  and  copied  by  me,  April  1st,  1742,  we 
have  the  following  inscription.  The  stone  is  3 spans  long,  and 
a span  and  a half  broad.  The  sexton  that  dug  it  up  knows  the 
place,  and  may  possibly  get  ye  pieces  if  anybody  went  to  ye 
expense.”  (Geoff.  Moii.) 

This  notice  makes  it  clear  that  the  stone  must  have  been  dis- 
interred in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  probably 
not  long  before  the  year  1742,  when  Mr.  Morris  examined  it. 
His  reading  is  that  of  later  scholars,  but  his  drawing  exhibits 
an  additional  mutilated  word,  which  he  has  conjecturally  made 
into  cvis,  beneath  the  word  CONiux  in  the  inscription  as  given 
by  Hlibner,  and  in  the  Arch.  Camh.,  1st  Series,  ii,  260.  This 
drawing  also  represents  the  stone  as  being  deeper  than  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  authorities  just  named.  Mr.  Longueville 
Jones  describes  it  as  being  “ in  the  recess  of  a window”,  so  that 
the  exigencies  of  space  may  have  led  to  its  being  trimmed  down 
a bit  on  the  side  that  showed  the  least  lettering. 

XXIII.  Llanbabo.  The  Pabo  Post  Prydain  Slab.  (West- 
wood,  p.  193  ; Arch.  Gcimb.,  3rd  Ser.,  vol.  vii,  p.  300  ; see  also 
4th  Ser.,  v,  110.) — “ In  the  churchyard  of  Llanbabo,  in  ye  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  there  was  a stone  taken  up  in  ye  reign  of  Charles  ye 
2nd.  The  sexton  by  chance  digging  a grave  about  6 foot  deep,  he 
picked  it  a good  while,  and  broke  a corner  of  it  before  he  knew 
it  was  a grave-stone... There  are  three  stones  in  ye  church  wall, 
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with  men’s  faces  carved  on  them,  against  one  of  which  this  stone 
was  taken  up,  and  the  parishioners  (either  by  tradition  or  suppo- 
sition) say  that  Pabo’s  son  and  daughter  are  interred  over 
against  ye  other  two  faces.”  (Add.  MSS.  14934,  fo.  198&.) 

The  same  information  is  given  in  Add.  MSS.  14907,  fo.  187. 

XXIV.  Llanbabo.  Maenhir  Llanol. — (Hiibner,  No.  155 ; 
Westwood,  192,  pi.  Ixxxvi ; Khys,  361.)  In  ye  same  parish  of 
Llanbabo,  in  a tenement  called  Llanol,  a tenant  lately  living  in 
that  land  demolished  an  antient  stone  pillar  of  about  8 feet  long, 
upon  which  act  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  ye  pleurisie  as  a 
present  judgment  (they  say)  for  so  doing.  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  said  stone  I find  this  inscription  following ; but  I am  not 
certain  but  that  some  strokes  in  ye  characters  might  be  natural 
in  ye  stone.”  (Add.  MSS.  14934,  fo.  1985,  1995.) 

There  are  two  drawings  of  this  inscription,  both  of  which  are 
given  by  Hubner  from  this  manuscript. 

Professor  Ehys  {Lectures^,  361)  says  that  “ no  passable  reading 
of  the  inscription  has  ever  been  proposed.” 

XXV.  Chwaen  Wen. — (Hubner,  Xo.  152  ; Westwood,  192, 
pi.  Ixxxvi ; in  both  cases  from  Add.  MSS.  14934,  fo.  200.) 

XXVI.  Vrondeg,  near  Xewborough. — From  Add.  MSS. 
14934,  fo.  202.  Also  in  Add.  MSS.  14907,  fo.  185.  (Hubner, 
Xo.  148;  Westwood,  187,  pi.  Ixxxiii). 

XXVII.  Capel  Heilyn,  Llangefni. — “ In  ye  churchyard  of 
Cappel  Heily  {al.  Heilin),  in  ye  parish  of  Llangefni,  a soft  stone 
which  sometime  stood  on  end,  ye  top  now 
broke  off.  Kichard  Evan,  Trefollwyn,  struck 
with  blindness  when  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
move it.”  (Add.  MSS.  14907,  fo.  183.) 

Careful  inquiries  should  be  made  whether 
this  stone  is  not  still  in  existence.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Rowlands,  in  his  Antiqidtates  ParocM- 
cdes  {Arch,  Camh.,  1st  Series,  iv,  265),  ob- 
serves : “ It  [the  township  of  Trefllwyn]  had 
formerly  a chapel,  dedicated  to  a certain  St. 
Heilin,  which  now,  through  the  injury  of 
time  and  the  coldness  of  ancient  piety,  has 
fallen  into  ruins ; amongst  which  ruins  I 
sometime  since  found  a large  stone,  on  which 
Inscribed  Stone  at  was  inscribed  the  name  OsoRii.  A tale  ivorthy 

Capel  Heilin,  notice.  In  regard  to  this  chapel,  not  long 

ng  esey.  ^ trustworthy  man  (one  Richard  Evans), 

the  proprietor  of  the  place,  declared  to  me  seriously,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  he  one  day,  whilst  about  lo  convey  stones 
from  the  ruins  of  this  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a cer- 
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tain  building  near  his  own  house,  suddenly,  after  carrying  one 
or  two  loads,  perceived,  as  it  were,  a cloud  before  his  eyes ; that 
he  then  grew  more  and  more  blind  (no  remedies  availing),  until, 
at  length,  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight.  He  was  blind  when 
he  told  me  this,  and  he  died  blind.  Whether  it  was  an  accident 
or  a judgment  I will  not  decide  ; certainly  it  is  by  no  means 
superstitious  to  keep  our  rash  hands  aloof  from  things  given  to 
God,  and  not  to  plunder  sacred  things  for  profane  purposes,  for 
God  is  the  avenger  of  His  own.” 

It  is  evident,  from  the  drawing  of  the  inscription,  and  its 
different  reading  to  that  of  the  reverend  author  oiMona  Antigua, 
that  Mr.  Morris  did  not  take  his  account  from  any  statement  or 
memorandum  of  his  predecessor ; and  it  is  probable  that  he 
gathered  the  story  of  the  punishment  of  the  iconoclast  Eichard 
Evans  from  current  tradition. 

XXVIII.  Penritos  Bradwen,  Holyhead  (Medihival). — “In 
a house  called  Penrhose  Bradwen,  near  Holyhead,  a stone  fixed 
in  ye  wall,  with  this  inscription”  (Add.  MSS.  14907,^  fo.  183) : — 

Mr.  Morris  suggested  reading  this  as  Orate  gpro  hono  stain 
Rhohert  ap  Gruffri  et...  I hope  our  Editor  will  reproduce  Mr. 
Morris’s  sketch  in  the  next  Part. 

XXIX.  Llaneilian. — ‘‘Xear  ye  well  at  Llaneilian,  in  Angle- 
sea,  I have  observed  ye  following  characters,  viz. : — 

IIN2 

cut  very  deep  in  a flat,  smooth  stone  lying  in  ye  bottom  of  ye 
river  a little  way  up  from  ye  well,  against  ye  stream.  I doubt 
whether  they  were  worn  in  the  stream  by  nature. 

There  is  also  on  both  sides  of  ye  wall  of  the  same  church 
opposite  ye  one  to  ye  other  ye  following  characters  cut  very 
indistinctly,  viz. : — 

Ano.  D’ni  MOCCCCO  LX^\\[^ 

which  I take  to  be  ano.  doni.  1491.”  (Add.  MSS.  14934,  fo.  204.) 

This  church  has  been  excellently  described  by  the  Eev.  H. 
Longueville  Jones  in  the  Arch.  Camb.,  3rd  Series,  vii,  123.  He 
observes:  ‘Sludging  from  the  architectural  details,  and  from 
the  chronological  relations  subsisting  between  churches  in  this 

^ This  jMS.  contains  a number  of  notes  entitled  “ Some  of  the 
most  noted  monuments,  coins,  and  inscriptions  in  England  relating 
to  the  British  history.”  Several  of  the  Welsh  inscriptions  already 
noticed  are  included,  as  also  some  Cornish  stones. 

2 The  above  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  transverse  stroke  of  the 
last  letter  should  go  from  right  to  left,  as  in  so  many  of  our  earliest 
inscriptions. 
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part  of  Wales  and  those  in  England,  the  present  church  of 
Llaneilian  may  be  considered  as  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  a crossed  stone  occurs  in  one  of  the  walls 
having  the  date  of  1420  (?  see  plate).”  The  plate  referred  to 
shows  the  letters  XX  within  what  looks  like  a square  border. 
But  the  reading  of  the  L before  the  first  X by  Mr.  Morris,  and 
the  doubt  that  evidently  existed  in  Mr.  Jones’s  mind,  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  first  two  numerals  are  LX.  Mr.  Jones’s 
drawing  clearly  shows  the  third  as  another  X,  which  would 
make  the  date  1470.  Mr.  Morris’s  date  of  1491  is  not  borne  out 
by  his  own  drawing,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  it  is  not  intended  to  mean  LXXXXP. 

The  stone,  if  it  still  exists,  should  be  examined  as  to  whether 
it  has  been  broken  off.  Whatever  should  prove  to  be  the  correct 
date,  it  will  not  affect  Mr.  Longueville  Jones’s  conclusion  as  to 
the  period  at  which  the  present  church  was  built. 

DEXBIGHSHIEE. 

XXX.  Dinmeirchion  (Medieval).  — “ In  Dinmeirchion 
churchyard,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  we  have  the  following  inscrip- 
tion around  a stone  now  lying  loose”  (Geoff.  Mon.)  : — 

Hie  Jacet  Hunyd  uxor  K'arwet  f I’  Hywel 
cui’  a’i’a  req’iescat  in  pace. 

Such  is  the  inscription  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Morris.  His  draw- 
ing is  that  of  Lombardic  letters  of  thirteenth  century  type ; but 
as  the  stone  appears  to  be  no  longer  in  existence,  or  the  inscrip- 
tion to  have  perished,  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether  his  read- 
ing is  accurate  or  not. 

XXXI.  Dinmeirchion  (Medieval). — “ On  the  edge  of  a 
lying  statue  in  the  said  church  of  Dinmeirchion,  1 found  this 
inscription”: — 

Hie  Jacet  David  f.  Rovell  f.  Madoc. 

“ There  are  seven  escutcheons  with  arms  in  ye  front  of  ye 
tomb.  Two  of  them  being  very  uncommon,  I shall  insert  them 
here,  being  ye  1st  and  3rd.”  (Geoff.  Mon.) 

This  is  the  tomb  said  to  be  that  of  Dafydd  Ddu  Hiraddug. 
Dinmeirchion  (or,  as  it  is  better  known,  Tremeirchion)  Church 
was  visited  by  the  Association  in  1887.  The  Eeport  of  the 
Meeting  gives  the  inscription  as  Hic  iacet  david  ap  Hovel  ap 
MADOC,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  heraldry.  What  Mr.  Morris 
took  to  be  two  coats  of  arms  are  really  representations  of  Our 
Lord’s  Passion  heraldically  depicted. 
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XXXII.  VoELAS.  (Westwood,  201,  pi.  Ixxxvii ; Cambrian 
Journal,  1854,  p.  61.) — “ The  inscription  at  Voelas,  in  the  county 
of  Denbigh,  which  is  mentioned  in  Gibson’s  Camden,  p.  686 
[Gough’s  edition,  p.  210],  but  falsely  copied  and  most  whimsi- 
cally read  by  Mr.  Ed.  Lhwyd,  was  carefully  copied  in  1760  by 
my  friend,  the  Eev.  Evan  Evans,  from  whose  copy  I have  in- 
serted it  here.”  (Geoff.  Mon.  and  Add.  MSS.  14907,  fo.  188b.) 

Q GO  lofUwDol  lAii/hneuiS 

rofon/  he 

L&vbor  1^71  ceps  n:>ua/ 

Inscription  at  Pentre  Voelas,  Denbighshire.^ 

XXXIII.  Llandrillo  (Media:val). — “ The  following  inscrip- 
tion I found  on  a gravestone  in  ye  church  of  Llandrillo,  in  Den- 
bighshire, July  15th,  1727,  wliich  may  be  read  thus  : — 

Hie  Jacet  dominus  Edneved  quondam  Vicarius  de  Duneurth 
cujus  animae  propicietur  Deus.  Amen. 

The  stone  of  which  is  in  ye  church  floor  beside  ye  communion 
table.”  (Add.  MSS.  14934,  fo.  202b  ; also  in  14907,  fo.  186b.) 

A drawing  of  this  inscribed  slab,  from  the  able  pencil  of  Mr. 
D.  GriflSth  Davies,  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  appear  in  the  Arch. 
Camh. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  continues  : “ In  an  old  MS.  at  Treddafydd 
[Anglesea]  I found  an  englyn  where  there  is  mention  of  the 
time  when  ye  steeple  of  Llandrillo  was  built.” 

Pan  Wnaed  clochty  Llandrillo. 

Dwy  flynedd  ar  bymtheg  diflinwerth — a mil 

Er  moliant  i’r  aberth, 

Y gwnaethant,  gwarant  a gwerth 

Y dynion,  glochty  Dinerth.” 

That  is,  A.D.  1017.  A short  account  of  the  church  of  Llandrillo 
yn  Ehos  will  be  found  in  Arch.  Camb.,  3rd  Series,  iii,  40. 

XXXIY.  Vale  Crucis.  {Camden,  Gough,  p.  214,  Plate  X, 
fig.  4.) — This  inscription  in  the  ruined  walls”  is  stated  to  have 

^ This  inscription  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  in  the 
Arch.  Camb.  The  representation  in  the  Cambrian  Journal,  though 
“ taken  from  a rubbing,  added  to  several  inspections”,  is  so  hopeless 
that  a fresh  attempt  upon  it  seems  desirable. 
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been  '^communicated  to  Mr.  Barrington  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Price, 
1775.” 

In  Add.  MSS.  14936,  f.  123,  is  a letter  from  a Dr.  Edward 
Edwards  to  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  Crutchet  Eriars,  dated  June  1773, 
which  contains  the  following  observation  : " The  inclosed  is  the 
inscription  on  the  Abbey  of  the  Vale  of  Crucis  in  Denbighshire. 
I should  be  glad  if  you  could  get  an  interpretation  of  it.”  Then 
follows  the  inscription,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  copy  in 
Gough’s  Camden.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Barrington’s  copy 
was  taken  from  this. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LAUNCESTON  MEETING. 


( Cojitimied  from  page  J2.) 


EXCURSIONS. 

TUESDAY,  AUG.  13th.— EXCUESION  No.  1. 

TINTAGEL. 

Director : — The  Rev.  W.  Iago. 

Route. — Members  assembled  at  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  Station,  Launceston,  at  9.15  a.m.,  and  proceeded 
by  Train  to  Camelford  (16  miles  W.  of  Launceston). 

Launceston  dep.  9.37  a.m.  \ 

Camelford  arr.  10.20  „ ( Time, 

„ dep.  6.35  p.M.  I 8 hrs.  15  min. 

Launceston  arr.  7.20  „ ; 

From  Camelford  the  party  was  conveyed  by  carriage  to 
Lanteglos-by-Camelford  (i  mile  south-west  of  Camelford); 
returning  through  Camelford  en  route  for  Tintagel  (6  miles 
north-west  of  Camelford).  Back  to  Camelford,  and  thence  by 
train  to  Launceston. 

Total  distance,  by  train,  32  miles,  and  by  carriage  15  miles. 

On  the  outward  journey  to  Tintagel,  stops  were  made  at 
Lanteglos-by-Camelford  {Churchy  Inscribed  Stone  and  Crosses). 
Worthy  VALE,  miles  north  of  Camelford  {hiscribed  Sto?ie). 
Waterpit  Down,  3 miles  north  of  Camelford  {^Inscribed  and 
Ornamented  Cross  Shaft). 

At  Tintagel,  the  Church.,  King  Arthur's  Castle.,  and  Inscribed 
Cross.,  and  Roman  Inscribed  Sto?ie,  were  visited  on  foot  after 
Luncheon. 

On  the  return  journey  no  stops  were  made, 

5th  see.,  yoL.  xiir. 
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Luncheon  was  provided  at  the  Wharncliffe  Arms  Hotel, 
Tintagel,  at  2 p.m. 

Camelford. — A small  market  town  (population  about  1,600) 
situated  on  the  River  Camel,  which  rises  at  Davidstow  and  flows 
into  the  sea  at  Padstow.  To  the  south-east  lies  a vast  track  of 
moorland,  covered  with  hut  circles  and  other  prehistoric  remains, 
the  highest  points  being  Roughtor  (1,311  feet  above  sea  level) 
and  Brown  Willy  (1,375  feet  above),  4 miles  distant.  The  sea  is 
4 miles  west  of  Camelford,  and  the  intervening  belt  of  land  very 
hilly,  preserving  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  600  feet  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  cliffs  of  the  sea  shore. 

Camelford  is  in  the  parish  of  Lanteglos,  and  was  formerly  a 
corporate  borough,  sending  two  representatives  to  Parliament 
before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The  town 
received  its  first  charter  from  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1259. 
In  1883  the  municipal  body  was  abolished.  The  insignia  of  the 
extinct  corporation  include  a silver  gilt  mace,  presented  by 
Ambrose  Manaton  in  1669,  and  a seal  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  figure  of  a camel  crossing  a river  upon  it,  being  a rebus 
on  the  name  Camel-ford. 

Lanteglos-by-Camelford  Church  and  Inscribed  Stone. — The 

church  was  described  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Roe;  and  the 
inscribed  stone  by  the  Rev.  W.  lago.  The  place  is  called 
Lanteglos-by-Camelford,  to  distinguish  it  from  Lanteglos-by- 
Fowey.  The  name  means  the  enclosure  of  the  churchy  not, 
as  is  humorously  suggested  in  Kelly’s  Post  Office  Directory^ 
the  Church  of  St.  Lantey. 

The  church  (dedicated  to  St.  Julitla)  is  situated  in  a deep 
valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  old  timber,  chiefly  ash  and 
sycamore.  It  has  been  restored  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn. 
It  was  originally  a Norman  cruciform  structure,  cf  which  the 
north  walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  north  transept,  still 
remain.  The  plan  of  the  church  as  it  is  at  present  consists  of : — 

Ft.  his.  Ft.  Ins. 

Nave  . . . . . . 54  o by  19  6 

Chancel  . . . . . 35  o by  19  6 

South  Aisle  (extending  the  whole  length  of  the  Nave 

and  Chancel)  . . . . 85  o by  13  6 

North  Transept  . . . . . 21  9 by  16  9 

South  Porch  . . . . • 8 3 by  7 3 

Western  Tower  . . . . . 15  6 by  ii  9 

The  nave  and  chancel  are  separated  fiom  the  south  aisle  by  an 
arcade  of  six  pointed  arches,  of  which  four  bays  belong  to  the 
nave  and  two  to  the  chancel.  The  tower  is  built  in  three  stages, 
71  feet  high,  with  an  embattled  top.  It  contains  five  bells,  dated 
1783.  The  cradle  roofs  are  enriched  with  carved  bosses,  dis- 
playing shields  of  arms,  including  those  of  the  Coryton,  Trecarel, 
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and  Trelawney  families.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 


Saxon  Inscribed  Stone  at  Lanteglos4)y-Camelforcl.  Scale,  actual  size 
( Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon.) 
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two  plain  sedilia.  The  octagonal  font  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style. 

The  silver  chalice,  with  cover,  is  dated  1576,  and  a silver-gilt 
alms-basin,  1768.  The  Register  dates  from  1558. 

In  the  Rectory  Grounds  are  preserved  three  plain,  unorna- 
mented Cornish  crosses  of  early  date,  a Saxon  inscribed  stone, 
and  the  ancient  Norman  font,  with  a pair  of  oval  rings  placed 
crosswise  and  interlaced,  a piece  of  plaitwork,  and  other  devices 
sculptured  upon  it. 

The  Saxon  inscribed  stone  was  used  for  many  years  as  a prop 
to  support  the  wall  of  one  of  the  farm  buildings  at  Castlegoff, 
about  half-a-mile  north-west  of  Lanteglos,  where  there  is  an 
ancient  circular  earthwork,  200  feet  in  diameter.  The  monolith 
was  purchased  some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Wilkinson 
(Rector,  1852  to  1876),  and  set  up  in  the  Rectory  grounds.  It  has 
a tenon  at  one  end  for  insertion  in  a socket.  The  base  on 
which  it  formerly  stood,  although  now  lost,  is  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  within  living  memory.  The  length  of  the  stone 
is  7 feet  2 inches,  and  the  tenon  1 1 inches,  making  8 feet  1 inch 
altogether.  The  width  at  the  bottom  is  i foot  4 inches,  and  it 
tapers  towards  the  top. 

The  inscription  is  in  mixed  Anglo-Saxon  capitals  and  minus- 
cules, in  three  lines  running  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
stone,  two  lines  being  on  one  of  the  wide  faces,  and  the  third  on 
one  of  the  narrow  faces.  The  last  three  letters  of  the  third  line  are 
placed  on  the  wide  face,  there  being  no  room  for  them  on  the 
narrow  face.  The  inscription  is  specially  interesting  as  being 
amongst  the  few  examples  which  are  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the 
Saxon  vernacular  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  inscription 
reads  as  follows  : — 

J GENEREt5 

pROHTE  SySNE  SYBSTEL 
SEE 

FOR  ^LpYNEYS  SOUL  ^ FOR  HEY 

^Iselth  and  Genereth 

wrought  this  monument 

for  .fLlwyne’s  soul  and  for  themselves. 

The  Rev.  W.  lago  pointed  out  that  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  sybstel  was  family  pillar^  the  first  syllable  syb  being  the 
same  as  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  gossipy  whilst  stel  was 
analogous  to  the  Greek  ctyiKti.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Tintagel  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
was  Hilwyne. 

[Lanteglos  Church — Sir  John  Maclean’s  Dea7ie7'y  of  Trigg  Minor,  vol. 
ii,  PI.  XXVIII,  and  p.  307;  Saxo?t  hiscribed  Stone — ibid.,  vol.  ii, 
PI,  XXXIV,  fig.  30,  and  p.  281  ; Blight’s  Crosses  of  Cor^iwall,  p.  125  ; 
Hiibner’s  Inscr.  Brit.  Christian(2,  No.  16 ; ArchcBologia  Cambrensis, 
5th  Sen,  vol.  xii  (1895),  p.  50.) 
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Worthy  vale,  Early  Christian  Inscribed  Stone. — The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  inscription  were  explained  by  the  Rev.  W.  lago. 
The  monument  is  now  lying  by  the  side  of  a stream  (which  even- 
tually becomes  the  River  Camel)  about  a quarter  of  a mile  above 


Inscribed  Stone  at  Worthyvale.  Scale,  actual  size. 
( Drawn  by  Artlnir  G.  Langdoji. ) 


Slaughter  bridge.  Borlase  thus  describes  its  original  site  in  his 
A/itiquities  of  Cornwall.  “ A few  years  ago  the  present  Lady 
Dowager  Falmouth  (1754),  shaping  a rough  kind  of  hill,  about 
100  yards  off,  into  spiral  walks,  removed  this  stone  from  a place 
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where  it  served  as  a bridge,  and,  building  a low  piece  of  masonry 
for  its  support,  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  her  improvements,  where  it 
still  lies  in  one  of  the  natural  grottos  of  the  hill.” 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  the  last  great  battle  between 
King  Arthur  and  his  nephew  Mordred  was  fought  near  the  site 
of  the  inscribed  stone  at  Worthy  vale,  which  is  popularly,  though 
wrongly,  supposed  to  commemorate  the  event.  Leland  says : 
“ Some  historyes  cawl  it  (the  River  Alain)  Cablan.  By  this  ryver 
Arture  fawght  his  last  field,  yn  token  whereof  the  people  fynd 
there  in  plowyng,  bones  and  barneys.”  Camden  quotes  Marianus 
Scotus  as  stating  that  the  banks  of  the  river  overflowed  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain.  This  legend  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as 
history,  but  all  the  ancient  chroniclers  agree  that  a great  battle 
was  fought  at  a place  called  Gavelford  between  the  Britons  and 
Saxons  of  Devon  in  a.d.  823. 

The  inscribed  stone  is  10  feet  3 inches  long,  and  2 feet  3 inches 
wide.  The  inscription  is  in  two  lines,  reading  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  stone,  in  debased  Latin  capitals,  mixed  with  a 
few  minuscule  letters,  and  is  as  follows 

LATINI  IC  lACIT 
FILIVr  MACARI 

(Borlascs  Anii(/uifies  0/  Cornwall,  PL  XXX,  Fig  6,  and  p.  395;  Sir  John 
Maclean’s  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  vol.  i,  p.  583;  Hiibner’s  Inscr.  Brit. 
ChrisiiatKB,  No.  17  ; Fifty-Third  A^inual  Report  of  Royal  Instit.  of  Corn- 
wall, vol.  iii  (1871),  p.  xxxix  ; Jourji.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  vol.  xliv,  p.  306  ; 
Arch.  Camb.,  5th  Ser. , vol.  xii,  p.  50.) 


Waterpit  Down  Inscribed  and  Ornamented  Cross-shaft. — 
The  Rev.  W.  lago  described  the  ornament  and  inscription. 
He  differed  from  the  reading  given  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon, 
and  thought  it  was  crux  inburge,  or  “ the  cross  of  Inburga.” 
Some  thirty  years  ago  this  beautiful  specimen  of  Hiberno-Saxon 
sculpture  was  removed  to  Trekeek  farm  (a  mile  south  of  its 
present  site),  where  it  for  a long  time  served  as  the  pivot  stone 
for  the  vertical  shaft  of  a horse-power  threshing  machine  to 
revolve  in. 

In  1889  Col.  S.  G.  Bake,  of  Camelford,  had  it  replaced  in 
its  original  base  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  Davidstow  to 
Tintagel. 

It  is  7 feet  10  inches  high,  including  the  tenon,  2 feet  3 inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  tapers  i foot  7 inches  wide  at  the  top. 
The  thickness  at  the  bottom  is  ii  inches. 

The  shaft  is  sculptured  on  all  four  sides.  The  front  is  divided 
into  three  panels  containing  (i)  a serpentine  creature,  whose 
body  makes  a series  of  undulations,  the  semi-circular  spandrils 
between  the  body  and  the  sides  of  the  panel  being  filled  in  with 
Stafford  knots  formed  by  the  tail;  (2)  an  inscription  in  Hiberno- 
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Saxon  minuscules  in  five  horizontal  lines,  which  appears  to 
read  : 


V X 

I R c 

V r 
o c 


and  (3)  interlaced  work  of  the  “twist  and  ring”  pattern.  The 


Inscribed  and  Ornamented  Cross-shaft  on  Waterpit  Down. 
Scale,  actual  size. 
f Drawfi  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon.  ) 


back  is  divided  into  two  panels  containing  (i)  interlaced  work  of 
the  “figure-of-eight”  pattern,  and  (2)  a pair  of  oval  rings  placed 
cross-wise  and  interlaced.  The  hole  in  which  the  pivot  of  the 
threshing  machine  used  to  work  when  the  stone  was  at  Trekeek 
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farm,  will  be  observed  in  the  middle  of  this  face.  On  the  two 
narrow  faces  are  scrolls  of  foliage,  with  the  addition,  in  one  case, 
of  a pair  of  bands  twisted  together. 

The  serpentine  creature  on  the  front,  above  the  inscription,  is 


Inscribed  and  Ornamented  Cross-shaft  on  Waterpit  Down. 
Scale,  actual  size. 

(Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon.) 


specially  deserving  of  notice,  as  the  same  design  occurs  at 
Lanherne  and  at  Sancreed,  in  Cornwall,  at  Aycliffe,  co.  Durham, 
and  Bexhill,  Sussex. 


(Sir  John  Maclean’s  Deaiiery  of  Trigg  Minor,  vol.  i,  p.  1^85  ; A.  G. 
Langdon  in  Journ.  Royal  Inst.  Cornwall,  vol.  x(i89o),  p.  38  ; Arch.  Camb., 
5th  Sen,  vol.  xii,  p,  50.) 
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Trevena  Village  and  Inscribed  Cross. — The  Rev.  W.  lago 
gave  a short  address  on  the  inscribed  cross.  It  was  decided,  after 
a careful  examination  by  several  of  the  antiquaries  present,  that 
there  were  small  human  heads  between  the  arms  of  the  cross 
in  place  of  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  triquetra  knots.  The 
village  of  Trevena,  sometimes  wrongly  called  by  the  name  of  the 
parish,  Tintagel,  stands  half  a mile  inland,  at  a height  of  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  A ravine,  with  a small  stream  flowing  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  leads  down  by  a precipitous  descent  to  the  seashore.  The 


Inscribed  Cross  of  /Elnat  standing  in  the  front  of  the  Wharncliffe  Arms  Hotel,  Trevena. 

village  is  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  stream.  The  Church  of 
Tintagel  (dedicated  to  St.  Marcelliana)  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream,  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  westward,  between  it  and  the 
sea.  Tintagel  Castle  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  half  a 
mile  to  the  north-west,  partly  on  the  mainland  and  partly  on  a 
peninsula  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley. 

The  villages  of  Trevena  and  Bossiney,  in  the  parish  of  Tintagel, 
formed  a united  borough,  which  received  its  first  charter  from 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by 
Richard  II  and  Henry  VI,  and  in  1685  James  II  granted  a new 
charter,  constituting  Tintagel,  Trevena  and  Bossiney  a body 
corporate  and  politic,  the  borough  returning  two  members  of 
Parliament  from  1552  to  1832,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
The  insignia  of  the  defunct  corporation,  consisting  of  a mace  and 
seal,  are  still  in  existence,  the  former  being  in  the  possession  of 
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Mr.  John  Brown  of  Menedew,  and  the  latter  belonging  to  Miss 
Symons  of  Bossiney.  The  Manor  of  Tintagel  appears  in 
Domesday  Book  under  the  name  of  Botcinnu.  “St.  Petroc 
holds  one  mansion  which  is  called  Botcinnu.  This  the  Earl 
(Morton)  holds  of  St.  Petroc  (Bodmin  Priory).” 

The  only  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  village  of 
Trevena  are  the  old  Post  Office,  a picturesque  example  of  Cornish 
domestic  architecture  of  the  i6th  century,  and  a cross  with  a 
Saxon  inscription  upon  it,  now  standing  in  the  fronts  garden  of 
the  VVharncliffe  Arms  Hotel. 


Cross  with  Saxon  Inscription  at  Trevena.  Scale,  tV  actual  size. 

(Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdoji. ) 

The  cross  was  formerly  used  as  a gate-post  at  Trevillet  (a  mile 
and  a half  east  of  Trevena),  and  was  removed  to  its  present 
position  in  1875  by  Mr.  J.  J.  E.  Venning,  Lord  Wharncliffe’s 
steward.  Trevillet  is  close  to  the  glen  associated  with  St.  Nectan, 
which  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  existence  of  a relic  of  early 
Celtic,  or  rather  Hiberno-Saxon,  Christianity  in  this  locality. 

The  cross  is  3 feet  i r inches  high  by  i foot  5 inches  wide  by 
6-|-  inches  thick.  The  head  is  of  the  wheel  shape,  a good  deal 
mutilated,  but  still  showing  traces  of  carved  heads  in  the 
triangular  spaces  between  the  arms,  and  a cable  moulding  round 


Ihe  Old  Post  Office,  Trevena,  Cornwall. 


iifaiiliilihit  ii ' 
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the  whole.  The  shaft  is  inscribed  in  rudely  formed  Anglo-Saxon 
capitals  on  both  sides,  thus  : — • 


On  the  front. 

On  the  back. 

JELlSi 

MAT 

AT 

h E us 

FECIT 

MAC  CRV 

0 < > 

CEM  P A 

^ ^ 

(N)imA  SU 

V 0 A T 

ARlnat  made  this 

Matthew^ 

cross  for 

the 

Mark 

benefit  of 

his 

Luke 

soul. 

John 

(Sir  John  Maclean’s  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  vol.  iii,  p.  190  ; A.  G. 
Langdon  in  Jonrn.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  vol.  xliv.  (1888),  p.  312;  Arch. 
Ca7nb.,  5th  Ser.,  vol.  xii,  p.  50.) 


Tintagel  Church,  Castle,  and  Roman  Inscribed  Stone. — The 
church,  castle,  and  Roman  inscribed  stone,  were  fully  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Rev.  W.  lago.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Marcelliana,  stands  in  an  exposed  situation  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  village  of  Trevena,  and  is  at  a slightly  higher 
elevation  {323  feet  above  sea  level).  Being  on  high  ground, 
and  close  to  the  cliffs,  the  church  is  a prominent  landmark  for 
ships  passing  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  original  structure  was  cruciform,  with  a central  tower,  and 
the  ground  plan  remains  much  as  it  was  in  Norman  times,  except 
for  the  two  porches  and  the  western  tower,  which  are  later 
additions.  The  plan  consists  of — 

Ft.  Ins.  Ft.  Ins. 


Nave  .... 
Chancel 

North  Transept  . 

South  Transept 

Organ  Chamber  on  north  side  of  Chancel 
Chapel  on  north  side  of  Chancel 
Western  Tower  . 

North  Porch  to  Nave 
South  Porch  to  Nave 


71  o by  16  4 
27  o by  14  4 
17  6 by  14  o 

30  o by  16  4 

II  9 by  10  9 


A good  deal  of  Norman  work  is  still  to  be  seen,  consisting  of 
two  deeply  splayed  round-headed  windows  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave  and  one  in  the  south,  two  similar  windows  in  the  north 
and  east  walls  of  the  chapel,  the  chancel  arch  with  abaci  sculp- 
tured with  geometrical  patterns,  the  north  and  south  doorways  of 
the  nave,  and  the  font.  The  tracery  of  the  other  windows  is 
Perpendicular.  The  western  tower  is  of  three  stages,  with  an 
embattled  top. 
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Amongst  the  ecclesiological  features  are  a stone  bench  running 
round  the  west,  south,  and  part  of  the  east  wall  of  the  south 
transept ; a solid  masonry  altar,  with  its  mensa  and  five  crosses, 
in  the  small  chapel  adjoining  the  chancel  : a credence  table  in 
the  same  chapefi;  a trefoiled  piscina  in  the  chancel ; and  a rood 
screen  separating  the  nave  from  the  chancel. 

There  are  a few  sepulchral  monuments  of  interest  in  the 
church,  namely,  the  founder’s  tomb  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  a coffin  lid  with  a floriated  cross  upon  it,  the  head  of  an 
effigy,  and  the  brass  of  Johanna,  mother  of  John  Kelly,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  St.  Carantoc  (date  circa  1430),  inscribed  as 
follows : — 

“ Hie  iacit  Joha  Bon  Mat’  JohTs  Kelly  decani 
Colligate  sci  Carenteci  cui’  aie  p’piciet  de’  Ame.” 


Font  in  Tintagel  Church.  Scale,  actual  size, 

(Draw7i  by  Arthur  G.  Langdo7i.) 

The  tower  contains  5 bells  ranging  in  date  from  1735  to  1868. 
The  Registers  go  back  to  1546.  The  Communion  plate  includes 
a late  seventeenth-century  chalice,  with  paten  and  cover. 

Tintagel  Church  was  restored  in  1870  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  P. 
St.  Aubyn.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  in 
Normandy,  but  Edward  I bestowed  it  upon  the  Collegiate  Church 
at  Windsor,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  which  establishment  are  now 
patrons  of  the  living. 

John  Douglas  Cooke,  who  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  (1868),  and  there 
is  a stained  glass  window  put  up  to  his  memory  in  the  church. 

The  Rev.  W.  lago  states  in  the  Journal  oj  the  Royal  Institution 
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of  Cornwall  that  there  is  “on  the  lich-stone  upon  the  central 
block  of  masonry  between  the  ‘ grid  stiles’  at  the  eastern  entrance 
of  Tintagel  churchyard”  the  following  Roman  inscription  ; 

(“  Imperatore 
Caesare  Galerio 
Valerio 

Licinio  Liciniano” 

(a.d.  307-324) 

This  stone  is  now  placed  within  the  church  in  the  south  transept. 

The  situation  of  Tintagel  Castle  is  altogether  very  remarkable, 
a portion  of  the  fortress  being  built  on  a small  piece  of  rising 
ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  leading  from  the  village  of 
Trevena  to  the  sea,  and  the  remainder  on  a peninsula,  or  so- 
called  island,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  ravine.  The  neck  of 
broken  rocks  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland  is 
pierced  by  a natural  cavern,  forming  a tunnel  of  about  80  yards 
in  length,  through  which  it  is  possible  to  walk  at  low  water.  The 
chasm,  now  about  200  feet  across,  between  the  mainland  and  the 
peninsula,  on  which  the  two  portions  of  the  Castle  stand,  has 
been  gradually  widened  by  the  slipping  away  of  the  clay  slate 
rock.  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Coriiwall  (1602),  states  that  a 
century  before  his  time  an  iron  drawbridge  was  in  existence 
spanning  the  chasm,  so  that  it  was  then  probably  considerably 
narrower  than  at  present.  Leland,  writing  in  1538,  also  mentions 
the  drawbridge.  The  lowest  part  of  the  neck  of  land  broken 
through  by  the  chasm  is  70  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  site  of 
the  Castle  on  either  side  varies  from  135  feet  to  165  feet  above, 
the  highest  point  on  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Castle  being 
260  feet  above.  Tintagel  Castle  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
stream  running  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  leading  from  Trevena, 
and  the  approach  is  by  a pathway  down  the  precipitous  hill-side. 
The  fortress  is  entered  by  a causeway  across  the  moat.  The 
portion  of  the  Castle  on  the  mainland  consists  of  two  large  courts 
of  irregular  rectangular  shape  with  rounded  angles.  The  en- 
trance leads  into  the  outer  bailey  or  base  court,  and  from  this  the 
inner  court,  which  is  12  feet  higher,  is  reached  by  ascending  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  within  a tower  on  the  left  side  of 
the  entrance  going  in.  To  get  to  the  portion  of  the  Castle  on 
the  peninsula  it  is  necessary  to  descend  into  the  ravine  and  follow 
a zig-zig  path  leading  from  Trevena  across  the  mill-stream,  and 
then  up  the  cliff  to  a gateway  in  the  Castle  wall.  The  path- 
way crosses  a large  court  of  irregular  shape  to  another  gateway  at 
the  other  side,  and  extends  upwards  to  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Julitta.  The  walls  of  this  part  of  the  Castle  are  strongly 
buttressed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  sea,  and  at  the 
northern  end,  where  the  wall  makes  a semi-circular  curve,  it  has 
bold  stepped  battlements  dying  away  against  the  sloping  face  of 
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the  cliff.  The  entrances  are  rudely  arched,  and  although  there 
are  no  mouldings  or  other  architectural  details  to  fix  the  date 
with  certainty,  the  general  appearance  of  the  work  is  that  of  the 
13th  century.  The  chapel  of  St.  Julitta  is  about  38  feet  long  by 
12  feet  wide,  has  a nave  chancel  standing  5 feet  or  so  above  the 
ground,  and  remains  of  a porch.  It  was  excavated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Wilkinson  of  Lanteglos-by-Camelford,  in  1855,  when  the 
altar  and  some  Norman  fragments  were  found. 

Tintagel  Castle  has  for  many  centuries  been  associated  with 
the  memory  of  King  Arthur.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (Bk.  viii, 
ch.  19),  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  us  that  “as  he  (King 
Arthur)  was  under  more  concern  for  his  wife  than  himself,  he 
put  her  into  the  town  of  Tintagol  upon  the  sea  shore,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a place  of  great  safety.” 

William  of  Worcester  (thirteenth  century)  goes  further,  and 
states  that  King  Arthur  was  born  here,  a belief  which  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson  has  immortalised  in  verse. 

“ But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave  broke 
All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude  and  Boss 
There  came  a day  as  still  as  heaven,  and  then 
They  found  a naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  wild  Dundagil  by  the  Cornish  sea  ; 

And  that  was  Arthur  ; and  they  fostered  him 
Till  by  miracle  he  was  approven  King.” 

Tintagel  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  mediaeval  romances  ot 
the  Arthurian  cycle,  especially  in  the  Tristan  romances,  where  it 
is  made  the  Castle  of  Mark,  King  of  Cornwall. 

“ Tintagel  estoit  un  chastel 
Qui  moult  par  art  e fort  e bel 
Ne  cremoist  asalt  ne  engin  qui  vaille 
Sur  la  mer  en  Cornouaille.  ” 

Turning  from  the  Arthurian  legends  to  sober  fact,  we  find  the 
Castle  first  mentioned  in  the  Public  Records  in  1305.  Domesday 
Book  contains  no  reference  to  it.  Matthew  Paris  states  that  in 
1245  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  afforded  an  asylum  at  Tintagel 
to  his  nephew  David,  Prince  of  Wales.  John  de  Northampton, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  (1385),  and  Thomas  Beauchamp,  fourth 
Earl  of  Warwick  (1397)  were  state  prisoners  here.  The  office  of 
Constable  of  Tintagel  Castle  was  abolished  in  1580,  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  discontinued  the 
annual  sum  granted  for  repairs,  after  which  it  rapidly  became 
a ruin. 

{^Tintagel  Church. — Sir  John  Maclean’s  Demiery  of  Trigg  Minor,  vol.  iii, 
p.  227;  and  H.  M.  Mitchell  Whitley  in  Journ.  Royal  hist.,  Cornwall 
vol.  iv  (1871),  p.  46.) 

[Roman  Inscribed  Stone. — Rev.  W.  lago  in  Journ.  Royal  Inst.  Cornwall.) 

[Tintagel  Castle. — Sir  John  Maclean’s  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  vol.  iii, 
p.  194;  H.  McLauchlan  and  Rev.  W.  Haslam  in/t*?/;';?.  Royal  Inst.  Cornwall, 
for  1850,  p.  41  : Rev.J.  J.  Wilkinson  in  Journ  Royal.  Inst.  Cornwall,  for 
1871,  p.  225;  Michel’s  Tristan,  Recueil de  ce  qui  reste  des  Pocnies  relatifs 
d ses  aventures. ) 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  14th.— EXCURSION  No.  2. 

WARBSTOW  BARROW. 

Director : — J.  C.  Reed,  Esq. 

Route. — Members  left  the  White  Hart  Hotel  at  9.30  a.m.  by 
carriage  for  Warbstow  (ii  miles  north-west  of  Launceston), 
going  by  the  Camelford  Road  through  Hallworthy,  and  re- 
turning through  Treneglos,  Tresmeer,  and  Egloskerry. 

Total  distance,  25  miles. 


I ■ ....  , 1 


Norman  Font  at  Laneast.  Scale,  ^^2  victual  size. 

On  the  outward  journey  to  Warbstow,  stops  were  made  at 
I.aneast,  7 miles  west  of  Launceston  {Churchy  i^th  century^ 
with  fiiie  Carved  Woodwork  a7id  Norman  Font  and  Holy  Well). 

At  Warbstow,  the  Church  (13//^  century.,  ivith  Nor77ian  Font), 
and  A7icie7it  British  Ea7'th7uorth.,  called  “ Warhstoiu  Barrow’’’’ 
(1-mile  north-west  of  Church),  were  visited  on  foot. 

On  the  return  journey  stops  were  made  at  Treneglos,  7 miles 
north-west  of  Launceston.  {^Church.,  \dfth  ce7itury^  dedicated  to  St. 
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Werburgh^  with  Sculptured  Norman  Tympanum).  Egloskerry, 
4 miles  north-west  of  Launceston  {^Church.,  14th  century.^  with  tivo 
Sculptured  Norman  Tympana.,  Norman  Font.,  alabaster  Effigy  of 
an  Ecclesiastic.,  and  Helmet  and  Gauntlets  suspended  in  aisle). 

Luncheon  was  provided  at  1.30  p.m. 

Laneast  Church  (dedicated  to  SS.  Welvela  and  Sativola). — 
A Perpendicular  building  erected  in  1436,  consisting  of  nave, 
chancel,  aisles,  small  north  transept,  south  porch  and  western 
tower.  The  chief  points  of  interest  are  a fine  Norman  font  (of 
the  same  design  as  those  at  St.  Thomas,  Launceston,  Warbstow, 
Jacobstow  and  Alternon),  some  remains  of  ancient  stained  glass, 
a few  carved  bench  ends,  and  a rood  screen.  The  carved  oak 
roofs,  the  old  stocks  in  the  south  porch,  and  the  tomb  of  John 
Squier  of  High  Hall,  dated  1694,  presenting  some  fine  lettering 
of  the  period.  The  western  tower  is  lofty,  with  an  embattled 
and  pinnacled  top,  and  contains  five  bells. 

The  late  Prof.  J.  C.  Adams,  the  discoverer  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  was  born  at  Lidcot  farm,  in  this  parish,  June  5th,  1819. 

(Carved  bench  ends,  illustrated  in  the  B^lildcr,  Jan.  26,  1882,  and  Dec.  2,  1887.) 


. . . I . ■ t ■ ■ . . -I : — 1 

Norman  Font  at  Warbstow.  Scale,  actual  size. 

Warbstow  Church  (dedicated  to  St.  Werburgh). — An  Early 
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English  building,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  north 
porch  and  western  tower.  The  font  is  Norman,  similar  in  design 
to  the  one  at  Laneast.  The  tower  is  in  three  stages,  with 
pinnacled  top,  and  contains  three  bells,  dating  from  1665  to 
1714. 

(Font  illustrated  in  Lysons’  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  iii,  p.  1.) 

Warbstow  Barrow. — An  oval  earthwork  in  an  elevated 
position,  at  a height  of  800  feet  above  sea  level,  from  which  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  The 
inner  area  measures  roughly  400  feet  by  500  feet,  and  is  defended 
by  a strong  rampart  and  ditch.  Outside  this  is  an  annular  space, 
varying  from  100  to  200  feet  wide,  with  a second  line  of  defence 
consisting  of  a rampart  and  ditch.  There  are  entrances  in  both 
ramparts  on  the  north-west  and  south-east,  through  which  a 
footpath  passes  across  the  camp  in  a diagonal  direction.  The 
earthwork  lies  in  the  fork  made  by  two  roads.  The  highest  point 
of  the  hill  (840  feet  above  sea  level)  is  about  half  a mile  to  the 
south-west.  In  the  inner  enclosure  of  the  camp  is  a mound 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  “ Giant’s  Grave”.  The  camp 
itself  is  there  called  Warbstow  Bury.  This  is  the  most  important 
prehistoric  stronghold  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tamar,  between  Launceston  and  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall. 
It  is  situated  almost  on  the  watershed. 

(Ordnance  Map,  six-inch  scale,  sheet  xi,  N.,E.  ; Lysons’  Magna  Britan- 
nia, vol.  iii,  p.  ccxlix. ) 


Treneglos  Church  (dedicated  to  St.  Gregory).  The  significance 


Sculptured  Norman  Tympanum  at  Treneglos,  Cornwall.  .Scale,  actual  size. 
f Drawjt  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon.) 

5th  seh.,  vol.  XIII. 
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of  the  sculpture  on  the  Norman  tympanum  was  explained  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  I^angdon.  An  Early  English  building,  consisting  of 
nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  Built 
into  the  wall  immediately  above  the  label  moulding  of  the  Per- 
pendicular south  doorway,  inside  the  porch,  is  a fine  sculptured 
Norman  tympanum.  The  subject  represented  is  a conventional 
tree  in  the  centre,  with  a pair  of  beasts  having  their  tails  bent 
round  between  the  legs,  and  upwards  across  their  bodies,  placed 
symmetrically  facing  each  other.  This  subject  also  occurs  on 


L.  . 1 . ■ I ■ ■ I ■ ■ I ( 

Norman  Font  at  Treneglos.  Scale,  actual  size. 


other  Norman  tympana  at  Fritwell  in  Oxfordshire,  Ashford  and 
Swarkestone,  in  Derbyshire,  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire, 
Lullington  in  Somersetshire,  and  Llanbadarn  Fawr  in  Radnor- 
shire, and  on  a Norman  font  at  Harpole,  Northamptonshire. 
The  symbolism  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  verse  in 
the  Psalms  (Ixxix,  8-13)  about  the  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt. 
“ The  boughs  thereof  were  like  goodly  cedars.  . . . The  boar  of 
the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth 
devour  it.” 

In  the  south  porch  are  preserved  the  old  stocks. 

(A.  G.  Langdon  in  Illustrated  Archceologist , June  1894,  vol.  ii,  p.  13.) 
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Egloskerry  Church  (dedicated  to  St.  Petrock).  The  sculptures 
on  the  Norman  tympana  were  discoursed  upon  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
I.angdon.  An  early  Perpendicular  building,  consisting  of  nave, 
chancel,  north  transept,  south  aisle,  south  porch,  and  western 


Sculptured  Norman  Tympanum,  No.  i,  at  Egloskerry,  Cornwall. 
Scale,  P2  actual  size. 

(Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon. ) 


tower.  In  the  aisle  are  suspended  a helmet  and  gauntlets. 
There  also  is  an  alabaster  effigy  of  a lady  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  church  possesses  two  sculptured  Norman  tympana.  No.  i, 
with  a representation  of  the  Agnus  Dei  upon  it,  found 
during  the  alterations  of  the  church  in  1887,  used  as  building 


Sculptured  Norman  Tympanum,  No.  2,  at  Egloskerry,  Cornwall. 
Scale,  actual  size. 

( Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Laiigdon. ) 
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material  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  and  now  placed  above 
the  Perpendicular  south  doorway  ; and  No.  2,  with  a dragon 


Piscina  at  Egloskerry.  Scale,  actual  size. 

upon  it,  still  in  situ  over  the  built-up  north  doorway.  In  the 
chancel  there  is  a peculiar  piscina  in  the  form  of  a pillar. 

(A.  G.  Langdon  in  Illustrated  Archceologist,  June  1894,  vol.  ii,  pp,  ii  and 
12 ; and  Rev.  A.  H.  Malan  in  Jour?t.  Royal  Inst,  of  Cornwall,  vol.  x, 
P-  273- ) 
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ardjaeolagical  urates  anD  (©itcci'es. 

The  Cardiff  Records. — The  Cardiff  Corporation  deserve  the 
hearty  thanks  of  Welsh  antiquaries  for  the  energy  with  which  they 
are  prosecuting  their  researches  into  the  documentary  history  of 
that  ancient  borough.  The  Records  Committee  are  employing  the 
services  of  a professional  archivist  and  legal  antiquary,  Mr.  John 
Hobson  Matthews,  who  brings  to  the  task  the  experience  of  years 
and  the  zeal  of  a man  whose  whole  heart  is  in  his  work.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Councillor  Edward 
Thomas,  J.P.,  “ Cochfarf  ”)  to  get  together  the  sum  and  substance 
of  every  document  in  existence  throwing  light  upon  Cardiff’s  past. 
Already  Mr.  Matthews  has  transcribed  the  charters,  the  early 
accounts  of  the  Lordship  of  Glamorgan,  and  scores  of  such 
miscellaneous  records  as  local  wills.  Custom  House  muniments, 
papers  relating  to  Elizabethan  pirates,  mediaeval  surveys,  extents 
and  terriers,  records  of  guilds  and  chantries,  gaol-files,  the  Corpora- 
tion minute-books  and  rentals,  and  other  writings  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  But  the  yearning  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  Committee 
is  not  yet  appeased,  for  they  still  desire  to  have  copies  of  many 
documents  which  lie  in  the  muniment-rooms  of  county  families  ; 
and  proffers  of  such  documents  have  been  received  from  the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  Miss  Talbot,  of  Margam  Park,  and  Oliver  H. 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Ponmon  Castle.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Corporation  of  Cardiff  will  not  rest  content 
until  every  available  source  of  information  has  been  drained,  and  the 
results  published  in  a handsome  literary  shape.  We  cannot  doubt 
but  that  the  publication  of  the  Cardiff  Records  will  be  hailed 
with  gladness  by  students  of  history,  not  only  in  South  Wales,  but 
in  cultured  circles  tliroughout  the  English-speaking  world. 


The  Carnhedryn  Inscribed  Stone. — This  stone,  bearing  the 
inscription  in  Roman  characters, 

PINACI  NOMENA, 

or,  as  Professor  Rhys  prefers  reading  it,  Rinaci  Nomena,  has 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A.,  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lewis,  Congregational  minister,  upon  whose  land  it  was 
found,  for  the  sum  of  £5,  and  has  now  been  moved  within  the  porch 
of  the  Church  of  St.  James  the  Great,  Carnhedryn,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Lewis,  vicar  of  the  parish.  The 
stone  has  been  placed  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  porch,  in  an 
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upright  position,  so  that  the  inscription  may  be  read,  and  its  base 
has  been  firmly  fixed  in  cement. 

The  stone  was  used  as  a gate-post  in  the  farm-yard  at  Carnhedryn. 
Geologically,  it  is  one  of  the  qnartz-felsite  boulders  common  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  is  but  little  affected  by  exposure. 

Solva.  H.  N.  Williams. 


Sir  Thomas  Phillipps’  MSS. — The  Cardiflf  Free  Libraries’ 
Committee  have  just  purchased,  for  the  sum  of  £3,491,  the  whole 
of  the  Welsh  collection  of  MSS.  and  drawings  made  by  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Middle  Hill.  This  collection 
consists  of  some  440  volumes  of  MSS.,  172  court,  manor,  pedigree 
and  other  rolls,  849  deeds,  charters,  etc.,  and  1,500  prints  and  draw- 
ings. The  most  important  of  these  is  a twelfth-century  MS.  on 
vellum,  one  of  “the  four  ancient  books  of  Wales”,  containing  the 
celebrated  epic  poem.  The  Gododin,  composed  in  the  sixth  century. 
Of  little  less  value  is  a thirteenth-century  MS.  of  the  Laws  of 
Hywel  Dda,  according  to  the  Dimetian  Code,  the  oldest  MS.  of 
this  Code  extant.  Among  the  heraldic  MSS.  is  a large  volume 
of  pedigrees  by  the  well-known  Welsh  herald,  Lewis  Dwn  ; a his- 
torical and  genealogical  account  of  the  Herbert  family,  written 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  coloured  drawings  of  tombs,  coats 
of  arms,  etc. ; a volume  of  Glamorgan  genealogies,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Heard,  etc.  Fifty-six  volumes  contain  Welsh  poetry  and  other 
literature,  in  Welsh,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. Among  the  charters  is  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Abbey 
of  Llanlugan  in  Montgomer3’^shire,  and  an  original  Inspeximus  from 
Henry  VIII  to  the  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida.  The  drawings  are 
chiefly  in  water-colour,  and  relate  to  South  Wales ; many  of  them 
were  drawn  by  Charles  Norris,  the  author  of  Etchings  of  Tenby,  early 
in  the  present  century.  The  purchase-money,  we  understand,  has 
been  wholly,  or  nearly  wholly,  raised  locally,  liberal  contributions 
having  been  received  from  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  Lord  Windsor 
(Mayor  of  Cardiff),  Lord  Tredegar,  The  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh, 
and  Mr.  John  Cory.  The  successful  issue  of  the  transaction  was 
very  largely  due  to  Mr.  John  Ballinger,  the  able  and  energetic  chief 
librarian  of  Cardiff. 


British  Camp  and  Cromlech. — For  many  years  a place  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  Bryn  Gwyddil  hills,  locally  known  as  the 
Aberdare  mountains,  has  gone  by  the  name  of  a castell  or  castle. 
There  are  no  remains  of  any  stonework,  except  one  or  two  heaps, 
which  may  have  been  places  for  shelter;  but  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  a camp — with  deep  trench — and  from  its  round  and 
general  form  it  would  appear  to  be  British.  That  it  is  British  is 
also  suggested  by  the  discovery,  under  a heap  of  stones,  which 
appear  to  have  been  a razed  cairn,  of  a small  cromlech.  Mr. 
T,  H,  Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  and  myself  have  arranged  for  an  early 
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visit  to  this  interesting  spot,  the  conclusion  being  that  a cromlech 
in  so  important  a place  as  the  centre  of  a camp,  which  had  been 
arranged  with  great  skill  for  wide  observation  and  defence,  points  to 
the  certainty  that  it  was  the  burial-place  of  someone  of  distinction. 
Along  the  same  range  of  hills,  at  the  crop  of  a coal  seam,  has  been 
found  a small  quantity  of  human  bones  ; and  a singular  fact  in 
connection  is,  that  when  unearthed  they  were  found  to  be  covered 
with  a blue  stain,  as  if  painted  with  woad.  Possibly  this  was 
oxydisation. 

C.  Wilkins,  F.G.S. 


Roman  Iron-making  in  Wales. — Now  that  the  Barry  line  to 
Pontypridd  has  been  opened  for  passenger  traffic  this  year,  easier 
access  will  be  given  to  a district  which  should  afford  numerous 
traces  of  the  Romans  in  iron-making,  at  the  edge  of  the  hematite 
beds,  on  the  southern  crop  of  the  great  coal-field.  Many  years  ago, 
somewhere  about  1763,  a discovery  of  iron  cinder,  presumably 
Roman,  was  made  at  Bolston  Gaer,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Bassett 
family.  In  removing  this  cinder  for  re-smelting — the  process 
adopted  by  the  Romans  being  imperfect  as  compared  with  later 
methods — a coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  found,  and  near  it  a fine 
piece  of  “ earthenware”,  so  called,  charged  with  greyhounds  and 
hares.  The  date  of  the  Roman  emperor  conclusively  points  to 
a late  period  of  Roman  government  in  Wales.  In  my  History  of 
the  Iron  Trade  of  Wales,  I have  suggested  (and  so  far  it  has  not 
been  disproved)  that  at  Cross  Faen,  which  is  in  the  same  district 
as  the  site  of  the  cinders,  there  are  undoubted  evidences  of  the 
Romans  in  the  massive  walls  erected  near  old  hematite  workings. 
These  are  well  worthy  of  a visit.  There  is  a Roman  character 
about  the  walling  which  immediately  strikes  the  eye  of  those 
familiar  with  the  solid  style  of  brick  and  stone  work  as  shown  in 
many  places  in  England  and  Wales. 

C.  Wilkins,  F.G.S. 


Stones  with  Crosses  on  them  in  Carnarvonshire. — The  south 
part  of  Carnarvonshire  is  interesting  ground  to  the  antiquary,  the 
folk-lorist,  the  naturalist,  and  the  lover  of  nature.  It  is  almost 
virgin  soil,  for  no  one  has  satisfactorily  accounted  for  many  pre- 
historic remains  that  still  exist  in  those  parts. 

It  has  a large  number  of  holy  wells,  which  generally,  though  not 
always,  are  near  a public  road  or  pathway,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  pilgrimages  to  Bardsey  Island  account  for  the  existence  of 
these  holy  wells;  but  it  is  a question  whether  the  wells  w^ere  not 
venerated  before  these  pilgrimages  took  place.  However,  the  wells 
certainly  lie  on  or  near  both  the  western  and  eastern  roads  to  that 
island,  but  all  of  them  do  not  do  so  ; and  the  subject  of  sacred  water 
is  one  that  can  be  studied  in  Carnarvonshire  almost  better  than 
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in  any  other  Welsh  county,  for  it  contains  a large  number  of  these 
relics. 

Although  the  heading  of  this  paper  refers  to  “stones  with  crosses”, 
since  the  cross  and  the  holy  well  are  associated  in  the  religious  life 
of  our  forefathers,  I propose  to  give  a list  of  some  of  the  Carnarvon- 
shire wells  before  T pen  what  I have  to  say  on  the  crosses,  just  to 
let  the  reader,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  know  how  numerous 
they  were  in  this  part  of  Wales. 

St.  Beuno’s  Well  at  Clynnog,  St.  Aelhaiarn’s  at  Llanaelhaiarn, 
and  St.  Mary’s  at  Nefyn,  are  all  on  the  wayside,  or  road  leading  to 
Bardsey  Island  ; but  Digwg’s  Well,  on  the  hill-side  near  Clynnog, 
which  is  not  on  this  line,  is  an  interesting  well,  and  has  a tragic 
tradition  connected  with  it.  St.  Buan’s  Well  is  not  the  only  one 


Fig.  1. — Llanaelhaiarn  Cross  in  Churchyard  Wall. 

in  the  parish  of  Bodvaen  ; Ffynon  Wen  in  this  parish  is  much 
thought  of,  and  it  has  been  restored.  Neither  of  these  wells  is  on 
the  road  to  Aberdaron. 

There  are  many  others  in  the  county  which  cannot  be  connected 
with  Bardsey.  Cawrdaf’s  Well,  Abererch  parish,  near  Pwllheli, 
might  have  been  on  the  Pilgrims’ Way,  and  also  St.Cybi’s  Well ; but 
Lleuddad’s  is  too  much  to  the  east  of  the  road,  and  St.  Aelhaiarn  is 
not  on  the  direct  course.  But  when  these  wells  are  made  a subject 
of  investigation  we  shall  know  more  about  them  than  we  now  do. 

It  will  be  seen  how  numerous  these  wells  are  when  I state  that 
there  are  about  thirty  in  the  county,  dedicated,  or  called  after  cer- 
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tain  saints.  They  are  badly  preserved,  though  ; but  the  day  may 
come  when  they  will  be  better  appreciated  than  they  now  are. 

But  to  return  to  the  crosses,  or  rather  meini  hirion,  with  the 
sacred  emblem  cut  into  them.  I was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
these  stones  until  October  1895.  My  visit  to  Carnarvonshire  was 
to  work  up  the  holy  wells.  These  crosses  are  close  to  the  Pilgrims’ 
Way  to  Bardsey,  and  most  probably  were  stations  for  the  pilgrims 
to  perform  there  their  devotions. 

Llanaelliaiarn  Cross. — The  first  I shall  mention  is  in  the  church- 
yard at  Llanaelhaiarn.  It  is  built  into  the  wall  on  the  side  of  the 
footpath  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  It  is  nearly  opposite  the 
south  door.  It  appears  to  have  been  a maen  Mr,  the  sacred  emblem 
having  been  deeply  cut  into  it ; and  possibly  because  the  stone  was 
erect,  and  conveniently  situated  for  the  pilgrims’  use  on  their  way  to 
Bardsey,  it  became  a station.  No  one  seems  to  know  much  about  it. 
All  the  information  that  I could  obtain  was  that  it  had  always  been 
where  it  is.  The  stone  measures  in  height — at  least  the  part  that 
is  above  ground — 3 ft.  8 ins.  ; its  breadth  and  depth  are  a little 
more  than  I ft.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  each  about  3 ins.  long. 
(See  fig.  1.) 

In  passing,  I may  say  that  this  church  has  been  beautifully 
restored  by  my  old  friend,  the  late  incumbent,  and  everything  old 
has  been  most  carefully  preserved.  It  is  a better  monument  to  the 
late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Williams,  than  that  which  stands 
over  his  mortal  remains.  I am  glad  to  say  that  he  is  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  Hughes,  who  also  highly  appreciates  the  relics  of 
former  days,  and  intends  restoring  the  ancient  entrance  to  the 
churchyard  without  changing  in  any  way  its  present  features. 

Pistyll  Cross. — I call  this  cross  by  the  above  name  because  it  is 
in  the  parish  of  Pistyll,  a short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  church, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  associated  with  the  church.  It 
would  be  conveniently  situated  for  the  pilgrims  to  perform  their 
devotions  before  it,  or  it  might  have  been  soused  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  in  ancient  times.  The  stone  is  embedded  in  the  field 
called  Cae  Mawr,  on  the  top,  or  near  the  top,  of  the  stonewall  which 
bounds  the  east  side  of  the  road  that  runs  between  Pistyll  and  Nefyn. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a mile  and  a half  from  the  latter  place,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road.  Anyone  who  looks  for  it  cannot  fail  discovering  it. 
Formerly  it  stood  in  the  field  where  it  now  is,  but  it  was  then  near 
the  middle  of  the  field,  and  was  removed  to  its  present  position  for 
farming  conveniences.  The  stone  measures  1 ft.  6 ins.  high,  and  is 
I ft.  6 ins.  broad  at  the  top,  and  1 ft.  8 ins.  at  the  bottom.  The 
cross  is  in  a circle,  and  its  length  and  breadth  are  9 ins.  (See  fig.  2.) 

The  farmhouse  to  which  the  field  belongs  is  called  Ty  Mawr  ; a 
very  appropriate  name,  for  it  is  a bettermost  kind  of  residence. 

I may  add  that  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  company  with  the 
late  Venerable  Archdeacon  Evans,  I had  the  pleasure  of  walking 
over  the  Eifl  Hills  to  Pistyll,  and  thence  to  Pwllheli,  through  Nefyn. 
We  did  not  pass  this  cross,  but  went  down  to  Pistyll  Church.  It 
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was  shut,  so  we  could  not  ^efc  in,  but  we  saw  through  the  window 
the  beautiful  font ; still,  we  should  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  get 
into  the  church.  Perhaps  the  churches  of  this  part  of  Carnarvonshire 
will  some  day  be  opened  daily  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  enter.  At 
present  every  one  we  visited  was  locked.  Many  churches  in  other 
parts  of  Wales  are  at  present  open  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  but  the 
example  is  not  followed  in  the  south  part  of  Carnarvonshire. 

When  Archdeacon  Evans  and  I were  in  Pistyll  churchyard,  an 
aged  and  intelligent  farmer  told  us  that  he  held  his  farm,  as  did  his 
predecessors,  on  the  condition  of  supplying  pilgrims  with  food  and 
lodgings  on  their  way  to  Bardsey  Island.  This  shows  that  the  pil- 
grims passed  through  Nefyn.  It  is  worth  while  trying  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  accommodation  was  provided  for  the  wayfarers. 


Fig.  2. — Pistyll.  Cross  on  South  Side  of  Highway, 

Mile  from  Nevin. 

Nefyn  Cross. — I call  this  pillar-stone  by  the  above  name  because 
it  once  stood  in  Nefyn  parish,  and  it  now  does  useful  but  hardly 
becoming  service  in  the  parish  by  forming  the  lintel  to  a cowhouse- 
door.  This  was  once  a maen-hir.,  and  stood  on  the  boundary  between 
Pistyll  and  Nefyn  parish.  The  field  where  it  stood  was  called  Cae 
Pen-y-Maen.,  and  belonged  to  a farm  called  Ty’n-y-Cae,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  a suburb  of  Nefyn.  The  cross-side  of  the  stone  faced  the 
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sea.  Close  to  it  there  was,  and  is,  a footpath  to  Pistyll.  The  stone 
was  taken  down  by  John  Parry,  aged  eighty-two,  and  he  lives  at 
Ty’n-y-Oae.  This  he  did  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago ; and  as 
he  wanted  a lintel  for  his  new  farm-bnildings,  he  carried  it  away, 
and  placed  it  above  the  cowhonse-door,  where  it  at  present  rests. 

One  curious  bit  of  information,  which  indicates  a previous  cus- 
tom, was  told  me  by  John  Parry.  A certain  woman,  a native  of 
Nefyn,  came  to  the  stone  to  worship  : she  fell  on  her  knees  before 
it.  And  he  also  told  me  that  many  people  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  touch  the  stone ; that  something  dreadful  would 
occur  if  he  did  so  ; but  he  persisted,  and  nothing  followed.  Even 
after  he  had  taken  the  stone  up,  an  old  man,  one 
of  the  parishioners,,  blamed  him  severely  for 
desecrating  the  stone.  This  aged  man  told  Parry 
that  he  would  not  have  done  it  for  the  world. 

All  this  shows  a lingering  veneration,  not  only 
for  this  stone,  but  for  all  similar  relics  of  olden 
times. 

John  Parry  also  told  me  that  the  stone  stood 
on  a slight  mound,  and  that  he  found  bones  in 
the  mound,  and  that  he  had  turned  up  bones 
with  the  plough  in  the  same  field  where  the 
cross  stood.  Coins,  tooi,  about  the  size  of  a half- 
penny, had  been  picked  up  in  these  parts,  and 
they  were  apparently  copper  coins. 

The  stone  on  which  the  cross  is  incised  mea- 
sures, at  present,  4 ft.  10  ins.  by  1 ft.  2 ins. 

The  two  arms  of  the  cross  are  3 ins.  long ; the 
stem  is  11  ins.  long.  The  upper  limb  of  the 
cross  is  furcate  ; each  prong  measures  3 ins.  The 
stone  was  once  considerably  longer  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  hammer  has  done  work  along  its 
sides,  and  has  shortened  its  length.  (See  fig.  3.) 

Nefyn,  Careg-y-Bivgan. — On  the  south  side  of 
Nefyn,  near  the  Vicarage,  at  a corner  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  sea,  stood,  until  lately,  a stone 
with  a cross  on  it ; and  here  again  John  Parry 
and  others  remember  an  old  woman,  who  died 
not  long  ago,  worshipping  before  the  cross.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  on  her  knees  before 
it.  Some  looked  upon  this  act  as  superstitious, 
if  not  downright  idolatry.  The  stone  was  also  in  bad  repute,  as 
shown  by  its  name ; and  one  day  a strong  mason,  to  put  an  end  to 
veneration  for  and  fear  of  the  stone,  broke  it  into  two  parts.  I was 
told  by  John  Parry  that  he  believed  the  parts  of  the  cross  were  used 
as  gate-posts.  On  visiting  the  place,  two  stone  gate-posts  were  dis- 
covered, which  might  have  been  the  parts  of  the  broken  cross ; but 
the  sides  exposed  to  view  had  no  cross  on  them.  Still  the  cross 
might  have  been  on  the  side  which  was  not  exposed. 


Fig.  3.-Nefyn,Tyn-y- 
Cae  Cross,  now  serv- 
ing as  lintel  in  a 
Cowhouse. 
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We  have  here  four  stones  with  crosses  on  them,  within  a distance 
of  seven  miles,  all  lying  quite  near  the  Pilgrims’  Way  to  Bardsey 
Island,  and  it  would  be  reasonable  to  associate  these  simple  crosses 
with  these  pilgrimages;  and  perhaps,  from  the  acts  of  devotion  per- 
formed by  natives  before  the  crosses,  they  were  used  as  stations 
before  the  erection  of  the  present  churches  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Llanyblodwel.  Elias  Owen,  F.S.A. 


Drawings  op  Welsh  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. — The 
following  list  of  that  portion  of  the  Carter  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum  relating  to  Wales  (including  Monmouthshire)  may  prove 
useful  to  our  members.  John  Carter  (1748-1817),  one  of  the  ablest 
of  English  architectural  draughtsmen,  was  frequently  employed 
by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Grough,  and  other  eminent  antiquaries 
of  a century  ago.  His  collection  of  drawings,  antiquities,  etc.,  in- 
cluding a series  of  sketches  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  England 
and  Wales  in  twenty-six  volumes,  the  outcome  of  his  summer  excur- 
sions during  more  than  fifty  years  {Die.  Nat.  Biog.),  was  sold  by 
auction  at  Sotheby’s,  in  February  1818,  for  the  sum  of  <£1,527  Ss.  Qd. 
Those  volumes  are  now  in  the  national  collection,  and  the  following 
list  is  extracted  from  the  printed  catalogue  of  what  are  known  as 
“ the  Carter  drawings”.  They  are  amongst  the  Additional  MSS.,  at 
the  numbers  thereto  appended. 

Abergavenny. — The  Church,  with  plan  and  details  (1801),  29938 
flf.  34-42 

Monuments,  tombs,  statues,  etc.,  29938,  ff.  46-87 
N.E.  view  (1801),  29943,  f.  222 
Herbert  chapel  (1801),  29943,  f.  223 
The  Castle,  remains  (1801),  29938,  If.  30-33 

,,  and  neighbourhood,  general  view  (1801),  29943,  f.  221 
Tudor’s  Gate  (1801),  29938,  f.  26 
Ancient  building's,  details  (1801),  29938,  fif.  26-29 
Church  near,  details  of,  and  statues  (1801),  29938,  If.  102-3 
Caerwent. — Sketches  of  ruins,  plans,  etc.  (1801),  29938,  flf.  184-190 
Caldicott.— The  Castle,  views  of  (1801),  29938,  flf.  177b-183 

The  Church,  monument  in  the  porch  wall  (1801),  29943,  f.  228b 
Cardiff. — The  Church,  archway  and  tower  of  (1803),  29940,  f.  2 
Carew. — The  Church,  tombs,  statues,  etc.  (1803),  29940,  flf.  99-102 
Cross  on  the  road-side  (1803),  29940,  f.  98 
Carmarthen. — The  Church,  tomb,  statues,  and  details  (1803),  29940, 
fif.  83-86 

Carnarvon  Castle.— Sketch  (1805),  29941,  f.  33b 
Chepstow. — The  Castle,  views,  plans,  and  details  (1801),  29938, 
flf.  156b-176 

Views  (1801),  29943,  ditto,  flf.  226-228 
The  Church,  details  (1801),  29938,  flf.  155-6 
Gate  at  entrance,  (1801),  29938,  f.  154 
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Conway  Castle. —Sketch  (1805),  29941,  f.  33b 
Cowbridge. — Castle  near  [Llanblethian]  (1803),  29940,  f.  46b 
Crickhowell. — The  Church,  monuments,  statues,  etc.  (1801),  29938, 
ff.  90b-94 

Remains  of  the  Castle  (1801),  29938,  ff.  88-9 
Gateway,  with  details  (1803),  29940,  f.  161 
Ewenny. — The  Church,  views,  plans,  and  details  (1803),  29940, 
ff.  52-57,  60 

Tombs  and  gravestones  (1803),  29940,  ff.  58-9 
The  Priory,  plans,  views,  and  details  (1803),  29940,  ff  47-51 
Laugharne. — The  Church,  monument,  statues,  and  holy-water  niche 
(1803),  29940,  f.  159 

Llandaff — The  Cathedral,  views,  plans,  and  details  (1803),  29940, 
ff  4-13,  35,  42 

Section  from  west  to  east  (1803),  29943,  f.  246 
Monuments,  statues,  inscriptions,  etc.  (1803),  29940,  ff.  14-34, 
36-41 

Inscriptions  (1803),  29943,  ff.  247-8 
Bishop’s  Palace,  parts  of  (1803),  29940,  f.  4 
Llanthony  Abbey. — View  (1784),  29926,  f.  161 
Plan,  view,  and  details  (1801),  29938,  ff.  108-120 
Views  (1801),  29943,  ff.  224-5 
Remains  of  the  gate  (1796),  29934,  f.  31 
Conduit  near,  with  details  (1796),  29934,  ff.  34-5 
Llantwit. — The  Church,  font,  and  tombs  (1803),  29940,  f.  46 
Crosses  in  the  churchyard  (1803),  29940,  ff.  44-5 
Manorbier. — The  Church,  distant  view  (1803),  29940,  f.  96 
Monument  in  (1803),  29940,  f.  97 
The  Castle,  remains  of  (1803),  29940,  ff.  95-97 
Margam. — The  Abbey,  remains,  plans,  etc.,  29940,  ff’.  66-72 
View  and  details  (1803),  29940,  ff.  63-65 
Tombs,  statues,  and  inscriptions  (1803),  29940,  ff  73-81 
Remains  of  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  du  Bois  [?]  (1803),  29940, 
f.  61 

Remains  of  Crosses  (1803),  29940,  ff.  62-3 
Monmouth. — St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Monow  Gate  and  Bridge  (1801) 
29938,  f.  11 

Doorway  (1801),  29938,  f.  11b 

Monow  Gate,  west  front,  and  details  (1801),  29938,  ff.  12-3 
The  Castle,  views  (1801),  29938,  ff.  14-5 
The  Priory,  remains  (1801),  29938,  ff.  14b,  16 
Druidical  stone  on  the  road  to  Chepstow  (1801),  29938,  f.  130 
Narberth. — Remains  of  Castle  (1803),  29940,  f.  87 
Neath.— Statue  in  a field  near  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  (1803),  29940, 
f.  82 

Patrishow.  — Church  of  St.  Ishow,  rood-loft,  etc.,  and  well  near 
(1803),  29940,  f.  162 

Picton  Castle. — Plan  and  views  (1803),  29940,  f.  155-6 
Ragland.— Remains  of  Castle  (1801),  29938,  ff.  17b-25 
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St.  David’s. — The  Cathedral,  Palace,  etc.,  general  plan  (1803), 
29940,  ff.  1030-114 

Views,  plan,  and  details  (1803),  29940,  R.  109-133,  145,  149,  152 
Tombs  and  monuments,  statues,  and  details  (1803),  29940, 
ff.  134-154 

The  Palace,  views,  with  details  (1803),  29940,  ff.  105-108 
The  College,  remains  (1803),  29940,  f.  109 
Slebech. — The  Church,  monument  and  statues  (1803),  29940, 
ff.  157-158 

Tenby. — The  Church,  doorways,  monuments,  tombs,  etc.  (1803), 
29940,  ff.  88-94 

Tintern. — The  Abbey,  plans,  views,  and  details  (1801),  29938, 
ff.  121b-153 

Statues,  tombs,  etc.  (1801),  29938,  ff.  152-3 
Usk.— Part  of  the  Castle  (1803),  29940,  2 

Wales,  North.— Route  in  (1806),  29941,  ff.  106b-107 
Whitecastle,  co.  Mon. — Remains  of  the  Castle,  with  details  (1801), 
29938,  ff.  95-101 

Additional  MS.  31380  contains  a collection  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings, plans,  etc.,  of  Welsh  antiquities,  by  the  late  Rev.  Precentor 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  of  which  the  following  is  a list : — 

Bangor  Cathedral,  before  restoration,  ff.  29,  30 
Ground-plan,  f.  31 

Basingwerk  Abbey,  ground-plans,  ff.  60,  61 
„ „ ff.  62,  63 

Beaumaris  Castle,  ff.  22,  23 
Hen  Bias,  f.  24 

Street  and  timber  houses,  f.  25 
Beddgelert  Church,  f.  32 

Brecon  Priory  Church,  ground-plans,  ff.  27,  28 
Carnarvon  Castle,  ff.  33,  34 
Clynnog  Eawr,  ground-plan,  f.  35 
Conway  Castle,  ff.  36-40 
Chapel  in,  f.  41 
Church,  ff.  42-44 
Sea-gate,  f.  45 
Plas  Mawr,  ff.  46-49 
Old  houses,  ff.  50,  50* 

Cymmer  Abbey,  ff.  79-83 
Dolgelly  Church,  effigy  in,  f.  86 

Old  house  (Glyndwr’s  Parliament  House),  f.  87 
Eglwys  Rhos  Church,  f.  51 
Gresford  Church,  ground-plan,  f.  55 
Harlech  Castle,  f.  88 
Holyhead  Church,  ground-plan,  f.  26 
Holywell  Church,  f.  64 
St.  Winifred’s  Well,  f.  65 
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Llaudaff,  flf.  70,  71 
Llandudno,  IF.  52-54 
Llangollen,  f.  56 
Llanrwst,  f.  57 
Margam,  ground-plan,  f.  72 
Neath  „ f.  73 

Rhuddlan  Castle,  f.  66 
Robeston  (Pembrokeshire)  Church,  f.  90 
St.  Asaph  Cathedral,  ff.  68,  69 
St.  David’s  Cathedral,  ground-plan,  f,  91 
Plan  of  Close,  c.  1700,  f.  92 
Strata  Florida,  f.  28 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  ff.  58,  59 

Add.  MSS.  27763-27766  are  a series  of  volumes  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler,  one  of  the  ablest  authorities  on  Cistercian 
architecture  in  England.  They  appear  to  form  a collection  of  essays 
upon  this  subject,  and  are  illustrated  by  a number  of  beautiful 
drawings.  Dore  Abbey  is  treated  with  especial  fulness,  the  writer 
returning  to  it  again  and  again.  He  also  deals  with  Buildwas  and 
Valle  Crucis.  The  illustrations  to  the  late  Mr.  Loftus  Brock’s  paper 
on  the  last  named  Abbey,  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Arc/iceological 
Association  (vol.  xxxiv),  are  taken  from  these  MSS.,  and  furnish 
excellent  specimens  of  the  beautiful  plans  and  drawings  scattered 
throughout  the  volumes.^  Mr.  Buckler  seems  to  have  bestowed 
particular  attention  upon  the  religious  houses  along  the  Welsh 
borders, — a circumstance  which  renders  these  volumes  especially 
interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Cambrian  ArchaBological  Associa- 
tion. Even  where  the  lamented  author’s  remarks  have  no  especial 
bearing  upon  the  architecture  of  Welsh  religious  houses,  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Cistercian  buildings  could  not  but  prove  to  be  of 
value  to  Welsh  ecclesiastical  antiquaries,  and  a strong  reason  is 
thereby  advanced  for  their  speedy  transcription  and  publication  in 
the  pages  of  the  Arch.  Camb. 

Edward  Owen. 

^ The  plan  of  the  Abbey  given  in  the  illustrated  Programme  of  the  Oswes- 
try Meeting  in  1893  was  that  of  Mr.  Buckler, 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FORTIFICATIONS  OF 
MEDIAEVAL  TENBY. 

BY  EDWARD  LAWS,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

The  military  architecture  of  Tenby,  extant  and  re- 
corded, falls  pretty  clearly  into  five  periods  : — 

1.  Such  works  as  were  in  existence  before  Tenby 
was  a walled  towm.  These  are  on  the  Castle  Hill,  and 
were  perhaps  erected  in  the  tw^elfth  century. 

2.  Towers,  gates,  curtains,  encircling  the  town,  pro- 
bably built  by  Earl  William  de  Valence  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

3.  Additions  to  and  enlargements  of  the  thirteenth 
century  work  by  Earl  Jasper  Tudor,  1457. 

4.  Elizabethan  restorations,  1588. 

5.  A few  unimportant  alterations  made  between 
1643  and  1648. 

Notwithstanding  the  chronological  adaptability  of 
these  buildings,  it  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  gates,  bastions,  and  curtains  in  the  order 
they  occur  on  a plan  of  the  town,  so  that  their  original 
form  may  be  discussed,  and  attention  duly  drawn  to 
alterations  and  insertions.  In  reconstructing  the  forti- 
fications of  Tenby  we  can  hope  for  no  assistance  from 
map-makers,  for  the  earliest  existing  plan  was  drawn 
in  1811;  and  though  the  whole  town  is  included.  Cor- 
poration property  only  is  dealt  with  in  detail. 

OTH  SER.,  VOL.  XIII. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Evans,  in  a book  called  Letters  ivritten 
during  a Tour  through  South  Wales  in  the  Year  1803, 
on  p.  245  quotes  from  some  unknown  author  to  the 
following  effect : ‘‘  It  (f.c.,  Tenby)  had  formerly  twenty- 
four  bastions,  and  a parapet- walk  wholly  round  the 
town ; a wall  on  one  side  only  now  remains,  having 
seven  bastions,  the  centre  one  being  much  larger  than 
the  rest.^^ 

In  1803  there  certainly  were  more  than  seven  bas- 
tions in  existence,  without  counting  those  on  the  Castle 
Hill  ; for  there  are  at  the  present  day  nine,  if  we  add 
the  one  at  Brechmaenchine,  and  the  other  near  the 
Sluice,  to  those  enumerated  by  Mr.  Evans’  authority. 
However,  it  seems  he  was  quite  right  when  he  put  the 
original  number  of  bastions  at  twenty-four. 

W e have  absolutely  no  description  of  the  work  done 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  though,  as  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently, there  are  still  considerable  remains.  The  very 
extensive  alterations  and  reconstructions  effected  by 
the  orders  of  Jasper  Tudor  in  1457  also  have  to  be 
sought  out.  His  patent  states  that  the  walls  had  been 
unskilfully  built  and  insufficiently  repaired,  and  orders 
that  they  shall  be  made  6 ft.  broad  in  every  part,  so 
that  people  may  be  able  to  walk  round  them  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  The  Mayor,  freeholders,  and  bur- 
gesses agree  to  dense  the  moat,  and  make  it  30  ft. 
broad  in  every  part.  From  this  it  is  evident  a moat 
was  part  of  the  original  scheme  of  defence. 

THE  NORTH  GATE,  GREAT  GATE,  OR  CARMARTHEN 
GATE  (a^  and  B). 

The  first  mention  of  the  North  Gate  seems  to  be  an 
incidental  notice  in  a schedule  of  the  ^^P’cell  of  the 
Possessions  of  Jesper  Duke  of  Bedford.”"  The  passage 
runs  as  follows: — 

^ See  plan. 

^ The  original  is  in  the  Record  Office,  and  will  be  found  among 
Reports  of  Commissioners  on  Burgage  Rents  in  the  Town  of  Tenbj. 
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“ One  Borg  at  the  North  gat  some  tyme  in  tenor  of  Davy  Kic 
payeing  xij  by  the  year  Burgag  being  in  Decay  was  geven 
& grannted  by  William  Duk  of  March,  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Pembroke  & Lord  Chamberlen  of  England  the  day  of  Octo- 
ber the  xxviij^*^  of  Kinge  Henrie  the  vj  to  William  Tanner  his 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  payeng  the  fre  rent  Borgag  is  now 
in  The  Tenur  of  Water  Philpin  the  fre  rent  payd  xijd  free 
rent. 

“ In  the  possessio  of  the  church  wardens.” 

The  original  of  the  above  docunaent  was  written  in 
1585,  but  refers  to  an  older  one  dating  back  to  October 
20th,  144.9,  when  William  de  la  Pole  was  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke,^ eight  years  before  Jasper  Tudor  rebuilt  the 
walls  of  Tenby.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  gates  in 
his  Patent,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  they  were 
considerably  modified. 

Some  time  between  1538  and  1544,  John  Leland 
examined  the  defences  of  Tenby.  He  writes  : “ The 
town  is  strongeli  waullid  & v/ell  gatid,  everi.gate  hav- 
ing his  Port  collis  ex  solide  ferro  ; but  that  gate  that 
ledeth  to  Cairmairdin  ward  is  most  semeliest,  as  circu- 
lid  without  with  embattled  but  open  rofid  Tour,  after 
the  Fascion  of  the  East  gate  of  Pembroke  ; without 
that  gate  is  a pretti  suburb.” 

About  seventy  years  after  Leland’s  visit,  John  Speed 
travelled  through  West  Wales.  He  does  not  take 
notice  of  the  Tenby  fortifications,  but  attached  to  his 

1 The  burgage  in  question  was  outside  the  Gate,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Gate  House  Hotel.  Walter  Philpin,  the  owner  in  1585, 
was  a wealthy  man,  who  purchased  Caldy  Island  from  John  Brad- 
shaw; he  (J.  B.)  having  bought  it  from  the  Crown  at  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  Monasteries  in  1536.  Philpin  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Perrot,  and  niece  to  the  owner  of  Scotsboro. 
Walter  Philpin  was  somewhat  of  a rowdy.  We  find  he  was  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  “for  that  the  said  Walter  Philpin,  upon  the 
10th  of  this  instant  December,  1604,  in  the  house  of  William  Wyett, 
Alderman,  did  assault  and  strike  Richard  Barrett,  Esq.,  being 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  said  town;  and  it  was  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  the  said  Richard  Barret,  Howell  Howell,  Alderman, 
and  John  White,  Gent.,  who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  said 
assault.”  (See  Court  Rolls,  Tenby.)  W.  Philpin  served  as  Mayor 
of  Tenby,  1584,  1595,  1601. 
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map  of  Pembrokeshire  (1610)  will  be  found  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  city  of  St.  David’s  and  the  town  of  Pem- 
broke. In  the  foreground  of  the.  latter  stands  the  East 
Gate,  the  ^^fascion”  of  which  resembled  our  North 
Gate,  according  to  Leland.  It  is  depicted  as  a semi- 
circular bay  in  the  wall  (not  as  a semicircular  tower 
built  against  the  wall,  like  the  existing  Gate  at  Tenby) 
and  seems  to  have  had  a passage  round  the  top  for  the 
defenders.  (The  picture  is  too  small  to  show  loops.) 
The  entrance  is  not  in  the  middle,  but  on  one  side  ; so 
is  the  existing  Tenby  Gate ; and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  entrance  to  the  Tenby  North  Gate 
was  on  its  north-western  side;  looking,  in  fact,  towards 
the  modern  railway  station. 

The  passage  which  led  me  to  this  conclusion  occurs 
in  a letter  written  by  Simon  Thelwall,  colonel  and 
volunteer,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.^ 
In  this  document  Thelwall  (an  eye-witness)  gives  an 
official  account  of  the'  capture  of  Tenby  by  Colonel 
Rowland  Laugharne  and  the  Parliamentary  forces  in 
1644.  On  their  arrival  from  Pembroke  we  find  that 
the  Roundheads  mounted  their  demi-cannon  on  a hill 
within  musket-shot  of  the  spot  to  be  attacked,  i.c.,  the 
North  Gate.  Now  Green  Hill  is  the  only  place  answer- 
ing to  this  description,  and  the  battery  must  have  been 
placed  close  to  the  spot  on  which  the  Intermediate 
School  now  stands.  Between  this  and  the  walls  a 
demi-culverin  was  mounted,  while  the  musketeers  drew 
down  and  cleared  the  hedges  of  the  eneniy  (these 
hedges  must  have  been  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  the 
Norton),  and  gained  a good  strong  house  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  Gate.  This  must  have  been  Philpin’s  house, 
already  mentioned,  which  stood  where  the  Gate-House 
Hotel  now  is. 

^ Civil  War  pamphlet:  A True  Relation  of  the  Routing  of  His 
Majesty's  Forces  in  the  County  of  Pembroke^  etc.^  etc,  London,  Printed 
for  Edward  Husband,  April  12th,  1644.  Reprinted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Roland  Phillips,  Civil  War  in  Wales  and  the  Marches^  vol.  ii, 

p.  145. 
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Thus  the  bellig’erents  remained,  “hot  pelting  be- 
tween the  small  shot,  from  Thursday,  two  of  the 
clock,  till  Saturday  evening”,  during  which  time  the 
ships  with  their  guns,  and  the  field-pieces,  “ had  shaked 
and  battered  many  houses  in  the  town,  and  done  some 
execution  on  the  men  ; but  had  not  all  this  while 
impaired  the  Town  Wall,  except  only  the  most  neces- 
sary part  thereof,  the  Great  Gate,  our  only  place  of 
entrance.”  The  Governor,  Commissary  Gwynne  (one  of 
the  Carmarthenshire  family),  had  strengthened  this 
with  dung  and  rubbish,  which  he  had  beaten  into  a com- 
pact mass,  while  on  the  outside  he  had  placed  common 
baskets  filled  with  soil,  packed  so  closely  together  that 
a man  could  with  difficulty  creep  between  them  to  the 
little  wicket-gate.^  But  notwithstanding  all  the  Gover- 
nor’s care,  the  little  wicket-gate  was  blown  in  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Then  the  foot  drew  down  (across  St. 
John’s  Croft),  and  beating  the  enemy  from  the  hedges 
(of  Windpipe  Lane),  broke  open  a turnpike  in  the 
entrance  of  the  suburbs.  This  was  St.  John’s  Stile. ^ 
Then  the  horse  advanced,  “ who  with  their  proper 
noise,  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  the  acclamation  of  our 
foot,  who  were  good  firemen,  and  secured  the  passage 
from  annoyance  out  of  the  windows  (in  the  Norton), 
made  the  enemy,  after  an  hour’s  resistance,  abandon 
the  Gate.”  The  foot-men  entered  the  little  wicket, 
and  the  troopers,  leaving  their  horses  outside,  followed 
them. 

Colonel  Thelwall  states  four  accidents  happened  that 
day,  all  of  which  were  very  conducible”  to  this  vic- 

^ During  the  mayoralty  of  Devereiix  Barret,  in  the  year  1604,  at 
a Court  Leet  held  in  Tenby,  the  jury  did  “present  their  Bailiffs  for 
that  the  North  Gate  is  dangerous,  and  in  decaie”.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  portcullis  mentioned  by  Leland  had  then  disappeared,  and 
that  the  Bailiffs,  notwithstanding  their  presentment,  did  not  put  the 
Gate  in  proper  repair ; and  now,  forty  years  later,  this  matter 
becomes  important. 

^ It  stood  by  the  tan-yard,  at  tlie  top  of  Windpipe  Lane,  as  we 
learn  from  the  lease  of  Crown  lands  to  the  Corporation,  30th  Eliza- 
beth. 
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torj.  First,  there  was  a breastwork  of  stone  and 
lime,  within  a small  distance  of  the  Gate,  on  the  outside 
thereof,  within  which  was  an  exceeding  strong  door, 
shot  open  by  our  ordnance/’  Some  part  of  this  work 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  Gate- House 
Hotel.  It  consists  of  a wall  about  35  paces  long.  The 
upper  portion  has  been  repaired,  but  enough  of  the  old 
masonry  remains  to  show  that  originally  the  breast- 
work must  have  been  about  6 ft.  high.  The  wall  is 
pierced  by  four  arches  about  3 ft.  high  and  3 ft.  across, 
also  by  five  or  six  loops  which  are  only  2 ft.  above  the 
ground.  Both  arches  and  loops  are  now  filled  in.  It 
looks  as  if  this  building  had  been  partially  buried  ; but 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  built  on  the  live  rock,  as 
was  proved  a few  years  ago  when  a sewer  was  cut 
parallel  and  close  to  it. 

Colonel  Thelwall  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  then, 
secondly,  the  Royalist  ‘‘gunner,  who  was  a good 
encourager  to  them,  going  to  discharge  his  piece  loaden 
with  case-shot,  at  our  full  body,  already  entered  the 
suburbs  (i.e,,  coming  up  the  Norton),  was  shot  dead.” 

“ Thirdly,  the  shooting  in  peeces  the  wicket  of  the 
great  gate.” 

And  lastly,  the  mortal  wound  received  by  Governor 
Gwynne  from  a musket-ball. 

I think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  we  thus  fol- 
low Thel wall’s  interesting  account,  that  the  Roundhead 
guns  were  placed  on  Green  Hill,  and  that  the  entrance 
to  the  Great  Gate  looked  towards  that  spot. 

The  great  Carmarthen  Gate  receives  no  further  notice 
from  Civil  War  chroniclers.  Col.  Thomas  Horton,  in 
May  1648,  essayed  vainly  to  storm  one  of  the  Tenby 
Gates,  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  gated 
bastion  now  known  as  Five  Arches. 

The  epitaph  of  “ The  Great  Gate”  may  be  found  in 
the  Order-book  of  the  Corporation  of  Tenby,  under 
date  June  19,  1 781 

'‘Borough  of  Tenby. — It  is  agreed  by  the  Mayor  and  Common 


Walls  of  Tenby,  showing-  Low  Arch  and  Loop  in  Breastwork. 
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Council  of  the  said  Borough,  that  part  of  the  Gate  Way,  the 
North  side  of  the  High  Street,  by  projecting  into  the  street  is  a 
great  nuisance  and  ought  to  be  removed.  It  is  hereby  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  said  Gate  Way  be  taken  down,  and  that 
a wall  be  built  in  lieu  thereof,  in  order  to  make  the  street  more 
• commodious  for  carriages,  etc.;  also  that  the  Town  Wall  be 
repaired  : also  that  the  stairs  or  steps  to  go  upon  the  Town  Wall 
be  erected  in  Frog  Street,  at  the  North  end  thereof ; and  that 
the  said  Town  Walls  be  cleansed  from  the  brambles,  etc.,  and 
made  more  commodious  for  walking  thereon  ; and  that  the 
Bailiffs  for  the  time  being  be  requested  to  see  the  same  done 
forthwith. 

“Dated  the  19th  June,  1781. 

“ H.  W.  Williams,  Mayor. 

“ W.  Williams  Lawrence  Cook  Thomas  Voyle 

John  Sayes  J.  Higgon  H.  Beavan 

Hugh  Montjoy.” 

From  the  above-recited  document  it  will  be  seen 
that  tlie  steps  to  the  Town  Wall  were  originally  placed 
in  the  Great  Gate,  but  that  when  H.  W.  Williams, 
Mayor,  and  his  brother  Goths  pulled  them  down, 
they  (the  Goths)  salved  their  consciences  by  building 
others  at  the  north  end  of  Frog  Street,  w^here  the  Lion 
Billiard  Rooms  now  stand.^ 

The  tenant  of  the  Lion  Hotel  has  two  landlords. 
The  major  portion  of  the  building  is  part  of  the  Law- 
renny  estate  ; but  a strip  on  the  northern  side  is  the 
property  of  the  Corporation  of  Tenby,  and  they  base 

^ The  story  of  the  destruction  of  these  later  steps  is  legendary 
but  characteristic.  A gentleman  whose  influence  in  Tenby  was 
almost  supreme  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  present  century,  finding 
that  little  boys  used  the  parapet-wall  as  a coign  of  vantage  from 
which  to  spy  on  his  comings  and  goings,  directed  one  of  his  work- 
men to  break  down  the  steps  : a course  much  approved  by  all 
persons  whose  property  abutted  on  the  Town  Walls,  and  regretted 
apparently  by  no  one  except  the  aforesaid  little,  vulgar  boys  who 
were  wont  to  play  thereon.  This  comedy  was  enacted  subsequently 
to  1812,  for  in  that  year  Norris  states  : “ This  path  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Walls  is  entire,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  forti- 
fications to  the  South  Gate.”  {Etchings  of  Tenby,  69.)  Tradition 
says  the  steps  were  taken  down  in  the  thirties.  Probably,  for  once, 
tradition  is  right. 
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their  title  on  the  fact  that  this  was  the  site  of  part  of 
the  North  Gate  and  the  Drang^  which  formerly  con- 
nected High  Street  and  Frog  Street.  This  strip,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  wider  on  the  High  Street  than 
the  Frog  Street  end ; so  the  Great  Gate  stood  partly 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Lion  Hotel,  and  partly 
projected  into  the  High  Street’'.  ' 

In  repairing  the  road  some  few  years  since,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  found  the  foundations  of  a 
small  semicircular  tower  close  to  the  cliff,  and  rather 
in  front  of  the  Gate-House  Hotel  than  the  Lion.  This 
little  tower  must  have  stood  on  the  angle  of  the  wall 
between  the  Great  Gate  and  the  sea.  It  is  marked  A 
on  the  plan,  the  Great  or  Carmarthen  Gate  being 
marked  b. 

CURTAIN  BETWEEN  FROG  STREET  AND  BASTION  C. 

This  wall  is  50  yards  in  length,  25  ft.  high  on  the 
outside,  20  ft.  6 ins.  within.  The  outer  front  shows 
two  lines  of  looping  and  a crenellated  crest.  On  the 
inside  there  is  only  one  line  of  loops,  for  against  the 
wall  rests  a solid  block  of  masonry,  13  ft.  7 ins.  high 
and  4 ft.  6 ins.  wide,  which  covers  up  the  lower  line  of 
loopholes. 

This  block  of  masonry  is  divided  by  a well-defined 
line  of  corbels  and  flagstones.  From  the  ground  to  the 
corbels  measures  8 ft.;  and  the  flagged  walk,  the  edge 
of  which  shows  above  the  corbels,  would  have  been  a 
very  suitable  elevation  from  which  to  use  the  lower 
line  of  loopholes  seen  from  the  outside.  But  when  the 
second  block  of  masonry  was  superimposed  on  the 
flagged  walk,  the  lower  line  of  loops  was  covered  up 
and  rendered  useless,  while  the  new  walk  on  the  top 
commanded  the  upper  line  of  loops  and  the  embrasures. 

This  masonry  tells  the  story  of  what  was  done  by 
Earl  Jasper  in  1457.  Previously  to  that  period,  the 


1 A South  Pembrokeshire  word  meaning  a narrow  way  or  passage, 


Walls  of  Tenby,  taken  from  Garden  of  the  Lion  Hotel 
showing  alterations  made  in  14^7. 
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wall  at  this  point  seems  to  have  been  18  ft.  high  on 
the  outside,  and  1 3 ft.  on  the  inside.  There  was  a walk, 
supported  on  masonry  (8  ft.  high,  4 ft.  6 ins.  wide), 
from  which  to  serve  the  loops. 

In  1457  the  masonry  walk  was  raised  5 ft.,  and  the 
wall  7 ft.,  a new  line  of  loops  being  made  in  the  new 
piece  of  walling. 


BASTION  C. 

Figured  by  Norris  in  Plate  19,  and  in  S.  C.  Hall’s  Tenhy. 

This  tower  has  at  some  time  (probably  1457)  been 
almost  reconstructed,  large  portions  not  being  bonded 
to  the  wall.  The  top  of  the  tower  is  30  ft.  from  the 
ground  on  the  outside,  being  5 ft.  higher  than  the 
Town  Wall.  The  level  of  the  latter  is  marked  on  the 
tower  by  a line  of  corbels.  It  is  a semicircular  tower, 
built  against  the  Town  Wall,  and  consists  of  a high, 
stone  vaulted  chamber,  above  which  is  an  upper  cham- 
ber, the  latter  unroofed.  The  lower  chamber  was 
divided  into  two  by  a wooden  floor,  which  has  disap- 
peared. The  basement  measures  11  ft.  2 ins.  from 
north  to  south,  and  9 ft.  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
entered  by  a low,  flat,  arched  doorway,  4 ft.  6 ins.' high 
and  3 ft.  wide,  passing  through  the  Town  Wall,  which 
at  this  point  is  5 ft.  6 ins.  thick. 

On  the  left-hand  side  as  you  enter  is  a sort  of  alcove 
in  the  tower  wall,  apparently  for  the  convenience  of 
the  gunner  serving  a loop  just  above.  Of  these  there 
were  three  ; they  are  now  filled  up  with  stones.  The 
chamber  which  rested  on  the  wooden  floor,  and  was 
ceiled  by  the  stone  vaulting,  had  neither  window  nor 
chimney,  but  was  lighted  by  loops.  Probably  it  was 
used  as  a sleeping-place. 

The  uppermost  chamber,  entered  by  a stair  from  the 
parapet-walk,  has  been  so  modified  to  construct  a 
summer-house,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  may  have 
been  like  ; probably  it  resembled  that  on  Bastion  d. 
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CURTAIN  BETWEEN  BASTION  C AND  BASTION  D. 

Figured  in  Norris,  Plate  19. 

This  is  100  yards  in  length;  on  the  outside  it 
measures  24  ft.  in  height,  on  the  inside  15  ft.  3 ins. 
This  higher  level  inside  the  wall  enabled  the  defenders 
to  use  the  lower  (and  older)  line  of  loops  while  stand- 
ing on  the  ground,  these  loops  being  brought  down  a 
little  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  wall  was  raised  in  1457,  instead  of  carrying 
on  a block  of  solid  masonry  (as  in  the  wall  between  the 
North  Gate  and  Bastion  c)  to  form  a means  of  access  to 
the  new  higher  line  of  loops,  a wall  raised  on  arches 
was  carried  from  the  Bastion  c to  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
wall  overlooking  the  sea.  These  arches  (unlike  the 
clumsy  block  of  masonry)  allowed  free  access  to  the 
lower  loops  by  means  of  the  recess  under  each  arch. 

A fine  specimen  of  raised  walk  still  runs  from  Bastion 
c to  within  a few  yards  of  Bastion  d,  and  some  again 
is  found  nearer  the  sea. 

The  arches  on  which  the  walk  rests  vary  in  height 
according  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  those  adjoining 
the  Bastion  c are  9 ft.  from  crown  to  ground  and  5 ft. 
across  ; whereas  a fragment  of  the  wall  in  Lower  Frog 
Street  shows  arches  15  ft.  Sins,  high  and  11  ft.  across. 

The  raised  walk  being  an  addition,  the  arches  are, 
of  course,  not  bonded  into  the  wall,  and  are  in  places 
slipping  away  from  it.  According  to  the  specification 
of  Earl  Jasper,  the  walk  was  to  be  6 ft.  in  width  all 
round  the  wall.  It  varies,  however,  very  considerably. 
The  top  of  this  piece  of  wall  is  crenellated. 

BASTION  D. 

Figured  by  Norris,  Plate  19  ; Arch.  Camh.,  Series  II,  vol.  iv, 

p.  126. 

This  tower  has  been  cruelly  maltreated  in  days  gone 
by.  It  is  constructed  on  a plan  which  seems  to  dis- 
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tinguish  the  original  bastions  of  Tenby  from  such  as 
have  been  modified  or  built  at  some  period  subsequent 
to  the  erection  of  the  walls. 

Two  round-headed  arches  were  thrown  out  from  the 
wall  (bonded  into  it),  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
huge  flying  buttresses  ; these  were  connected  together 
by  a third  arch,  all  three  were  then  filled  in  with 
masonry,  but  not  to  their  full  thickness,  recesses  being 
left,  and  the  whole  was  covered  in  with  a vaulted  stone 
roof.  From  this  description  it  would  appear  that  a 
rectangular  building  would  be  the  result,  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  for  the  arches  and  the  walls  filling  them 
in  were  rounded  off  in  a peculiar  way,  and  a semi- 
circular bastion  produced.  The  lower  portion  formed 
a high  vaulted  chamber — it  was  entered  by  a low  door 
on  the  ground  level  inside  the  wall ; about  half-way  up 
was  a wooden  floor,  the  chamber  situated  thereon  was 
looped,  and  lighted  by  a square  window,  the  latter  a 
comparatively  modern  insertion ; the  apartment  had 
no  fireplace,  and  was  probably  a sleeping-chamber  for 
the  sentry.  The  basement  was  defended  and  lighted 
by  loops.  A roofless  upper  story  rested  on  the  stone 
vaulting  ; it  was  approached  from  the  parapet  walk, 
and  entered  by  a pretty  little  pointed  door,  2 ft.  6 ins. 
wide.  This  is  in  the  eastern  corner  of  the  chamber;  facing 
it  is  a staircase  of  seven  steps,  leading  on  to  the  top  of 
an  arch  which  gives  access  to  the  looped  parapet  of  the 
tower  itself  The  recess  under  the  arch  was  used  as  a 
shelter,  being  provided  with  a fireplace  ; the  round 
chimney  belonging  to  it  is  built  into  the  wall,  and  finds 
exit  in  the  parapet  above.  The  story  of  the  eviscera- 
tion of  this  tower  is  told  in  the  Corporation  Minute- 
book,  January  28th,  1784. 

‘‘  Ordered  that  a lease  of  three  lives  he  granted  to  Michael 
Morris,  of  the  ground  for  a Eope  walk,  from  the  iSTorth  Tower  to 
the  South  Tower  in  the  Whale,  for  his  own  life,  his  wife  Duence 
Morris,  and  John  Croade,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  five  shillings,  to 
commence  from  Lady  Day  next.  The  breadth  at  the  North 
Tower  to  be  11  ft.,  10  ft.  at  the  middle  Tower,  36  ft.  distance. 
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From  the  South  Gate  to  he  9 ft.  broad.  That  he  be  allowed  to 
make  a doorway  through  the  middle  Tower,  if  wanted.” 

He  did  want,  and  knocked  out  the  filling  of  the  east 
and  west  arches  of  the  tower. 

CURTAIN  BETWEEN  BASTION  D AND  SOUTH- 
WEST GATE. 

This  piece  of  walling  is  130  yards  in  length,  and  is 
not  so  high  as  that  on  the  other  side  of  tower  No.  d, 
being  only  22  ft.  6 ins.  outside  and  20  ft.  inside.  The 
relative  position  of  the  two  rows  of  looping  are  much 
the  same,  but  all  remains  of  the  arched  walk  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Some  thirty  yards  to  the  north  of  the  south-west 
gateway,  a picturesque  little  niche  has  been  built  in 
the  wall  near  the  top,  which  has  puzzled  others  besides 
the  writer  as  to  its  raison  d’etre. 

A ladder  having  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion, close  inspection  proved  that  the  niche  is  con- 
structed from  two  pieces  of  worked  oolite,  which  once 
formed  the  top  of  a two-light  window.  The  groove 
which  held  the  leaded  glass  is  perfect  all  round. 

These  two  stones  are  built  with  very  rough  rubble 
masonry,  and  as  there  is  no  sign  of  a slab,  or  even  of 
a smooth  surface  at  the  base,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  niche  was  ever  occupied  by  a statuette.  This 
object  is  figured  in  S.  C.  HalTs  Tenby.  Probably  the 
repairer  of  the  wall  saw  this  pretty  little  window  lying 
about,  and  introduced  it  into  his  work  lest  it  might  be 
lost.  If  so,  all  honour  to  him  1 Perhaps  he  was  one 
of  the  Elizabethan  workmen  employed  in  1588,  when 
ecclesiastical  relics  were  plentiful. 

SOUTH-WEST  GATE,  E. 

Figured  by  Norris,  Plates  19,  21,  22,  23;  Arch.  Camh.^  Series  11, 
vol.  iv,  p.  115  ; by  S.  C.  Hall,  and  every  sketcher  who  has 
visited  Tenby. 

This  barbican  tower,  the  last  survivor  of  the  five 
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gates  which  once  defended  Tenby,  is  designed  on  some- 
what similar  lines  to  tower  No.  n,  but  here  four 
instead  of  three  arches  are  pinched  into  a semicircle  ; 
they  stand  independently  of  the  wall,  and  the  enclosed 
area  was  never  roofed  in. 

The  arch  looking  northward  is  round-headed,  and 
was  fitted  with  a portcullis. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  how  incomers  passed  over  the 
moat.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a drawbridge.  The 
other  three  arches  in  the  bastion  were  pointed,  and 
blocked  with  masonry.  In  one  of  these  arches  the 
stocks  formerly  stood. ^ This  masonry  has  now  been 
removed. 

On  passing  through  the  portcullis  an  intruder  found 
himself  in  a semicircular  space,  40  ft.  by  20,  commanded 
by  a looped  parapet  on  the  top  of  the  semicircular 
tower  ; and  another  on  the  Town  Wall,  over  a second 
gate  in  a round-arched  gateway  leading  into  St. 
George’s  Street.  This  was  not  fitted  with  a portcullis, 
but  a door  bolted  by  two  great  bars,  the  sockets  for 
which  still  remain  in  the  wall.  Above  the  east  or 
town  side  of  this  gate  was  a niche  for  a statue,  and  the 
looped  gallery  before  mentioned  ran  over  it. 

The  approach  to  the  gallery  was  by  steps  on  the 
northern  side  of  St.  George’s  Street,  which  have  been 
destroyed.  Besides  giving  access  to  the  gateway,  these 
led  to  the  raised  walk  on  the  Town  Wall.  On  this 
level  there  is  a gallery  all  round  the  barbican,  open  on 
the  part  passing  over  the  Town  Wall,  but  covered  on 
the  other  portion.  It  is  entered  by  a pointed  door. 
The  vaulted  roofing  of  the  passage  is  broken  down  in 
the  middle.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Corporation  converted  this  covered  way  into  a powder- 
magazine,  and  roofed  over  the  broken  portion  with 
slate. 

^ This,  perhaps,  was  a comparatively  recent  arrangement,  for  we 
find  from  the  Court  Rolls  that  at  a General  Sessions  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  Tenby,  Oct.  5,  1688,  the  jury  presented  the  bailiffs  for 
not  repairing  the  liand-stocks  a,t  the  Conduit. 
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From  this  vaulted  passage  seven  steps  lead  to  an 
upper  walk  resting  on  it,  with  a looped  and  crenellated 
parapet. 

Though  not  a lofty  building  in  itself,  or  erected  on 
an  elevated  site,  the  upper  gallery  of  this  barbican 
commanded^  a ver}’'  extensive  view.  St.,  Florence 
Church  was  plainly  visible,  and  the  Ridgeway,  until  it 
dips  down  to  Lamphey.  Many  years  ago  a well-informed 
gentleman,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1779,  pointing 
towards  this  gateway,  said  to  the  writer,  then  a child, 
“ That  was  a strong  place.  Oliver  Cromwell  tried  to 
storm  it,  but  failed  to  do  so.”  Now  the  Lord-General 
arrived  in  Pembrokeshire  on  May  24th,  1648,  and  the 
town  of  Tenby  did  not  surrender  to  his  lieutenant. 
Col.  Horton,  until  May  31;  still  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  he  (Oliver  Cromwell)  visited  Tenby  at 
that  time — he  was,  in  fact,  laid  up  with  gout — but  on 
Sunday,  May  14,  one  W.  S.^  writes  as  follows  : “We 
stormed  the  town  in  one  place,  and  were  repulsed. 
Then  our  men  fell  on  a certain  work,  where  there  were 
some  slain,  and  thirty  of  the  enemies  taken  prisoners.” 
This  was  under  Horton.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
more  fighting,  for  the  townsmen  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion on  May  31. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  tradition  handed  down  by  my 
old  friend  (who  might  have  talked  with  a man  whose 
grandfather  was  at  the  fight)  connects  the  south-west 
gate  with  this  fight  of  May  14th,  1648  ? If  so,  the 
certain  work  was  the  building  now  called  the  Lepers’ 
Hospital”,^  which  was  until  recently  surrounded  with 

^ Before  the  new  houses  were  built  in  1895. 

^ Exceeding  Good  Neivs  from  South  Wales.  K.  P.  British  Museum, 
370-27.  Reprinted  by  Rowland  Phillips,  Civil  War  in  Wales, 
vol.  ii,  377. 

2 There  is  no  mention  of  this  building,  either  in  the  Burgage 
Rent  Reports  or  in  Court  Rolls,  without  the  following  extract  refers 
to  it : “ D redd  un  mess  ij  gardin  et  un  claus  (i.e.,  close)  di’  acr 
pastur  jacen’  nup  South  Gate  nup  Phi  Gibb  p ann  vj.s.  viij  p in- 
dent dat  ij  August  A°  viij  H viij  ex  dimiss  Thome  Dyer  Clici  Rec- 
tor de  Dolle  jux  le  Bewdley  confert  Will  Gibbe  un  Dimid  Burgage 
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a looped  wall  of  such  a flimsy  description  as  to  prove 
it  to  have  been  run  up  in  some  sudden  emergency.  It 
is  notable  that  in  this  building  the  same  low  arches  are 
found  as  in  the  other  outwork  in  the  Gate-House 
Hotel  stable  yard.  Norris  complains  that  ‘‘  the 
military  character'  of  the  Gateway  “ is  now  much 
injured  by  the  battlementshaving  been  walled  up,  that 
a narrow  apartment  made  in  the  wall  running  round 
the  whole,  and  used  at  present  as  a magazine,  might 
be  roofed".  {Etchings  of  Tenhy,  page  52.)  There  is  no 
reason  these  should  not  now  be  cleared  out.  Some 
time  after  Norris’s  day  the  masonry  in  the  arches  was 
removed,  and  in  the  sixties  two  of  them  were  knocked 
into  one.  Indeed,  in  the  year  1873,  had  not  an  injunc- 
tion been  obtained  from  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  whole  structure  would  have  been  removed.  The 
Corporation  of  Tenby  had  actually  sold  the  materials. 
This  scandal  was  put  a stop  to  principally  by  the 
exertion  of  the  late  George  Chater,  Esq.,  M.D. 

CURTAIN  BETWEEN  SOUTH-WEST  GATE  AND 
BASTION  E. 

Figured  in  Norris,  Plate  24. 

This  interesting  division  of  the  wall  is  63  yards 
long,  21  ft.  high  on  the  outside,  16  ft.  only  on  the 
inside.  The  lower  line  of  looping  ceases  abruptly 
after  the  third  loop,  the  reason  being  that  this  piece 
of  wall  was  rebuilt,  and  it  was  so  low  on  the  inside 
that  the  restorers  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
reconstruct  the  loops.  What  took  place  may  be  seen 
from  a piece  of  walling  in  the  late  Miss  Cook’s  garden. 

The  restorers  pulled  the  wall  down  to  a course  about 
a foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground  inside,  and  then  re- 
built it,  but  not  quite  so  wide  as  it  was  before,  so  that  a 

ac  un  clauss  in  Teinbie  extra  Portam  Austral  Herrd  ad  terrain 
iiij'^’^  anno  incipiend  in  festo  Michis  post  dat,  Reddend  ut  supra 
ultra  capital  redd  . repacionibus  in  onere  firmar.”  (Record  of 
Lands  belonging  to  the  Chauntries  in  Tenby,  anno  R.  Re.  Eliz.  xxvj.) 
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ledge  remains  as  a tell-tale.  A few  yards  further  on, 
a tablet  has  been  fixed  on  the  outside  wall  which  gives 
us  the  date  of  restoration  : ‘‘A  1588.  E R 30.”^  The 
tablet  is  of  oolite,  and  on  the  lower  edge  are  inscribed  the 
letters  H H,  apparently  the  work  of  some  aspirated 
^Arrie.  Two  ugly  cracks  in  the  old  part  of  the  wall 
show  why  reconstruction  became  necessary.  The 
damage  was  caused  by  the  water  of  the  South  Pool 
sapping  the  foundations,  which  here  stood  on  clay. 
The  wall  was  protected  by  a moat,  really  a dry  ditch, 
excepting  at  this  lowest  point,  where  the  drainage 
collected  and  formed  the  South  Pool.  The  upper 
line  of  loops  in  the  old  portion  of  the  wall  terminates 
in  an  oillet  (the  second  from  the  tower),  a form  not 
hitherto  observed ; for  all  loops  northward  of  this 
point  are  either  plain  slits,  or  formed  as  a cross,  with 
very  short  arms  in  the  centre. 

BASTION  F. 

Figured  in  Norris,  Etchings,  Plate  24. 

This  tower  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  private 
hands.  It  has  been  daubed  over  with  plaister,  modern 
windows  have  been  inserted,  a slate  roof  superimposed, 
and  a tenant  introduced.  Norrises  picture,  taken  from 
the  northern  side  under  the  tablet,  shows  Bastion  F 
as  crenellated,  and  defended  by  four  cross-shaped 
loops;  two  level  with  the  top  of  the  Town  Wall,  two 
lower  down.  In  construction.  Bastion  F appears  to 
resemble  Bastion  d. 

Three  high  arches  were  pinched  into  a semicircle, 
and  filled  in  with  masonry.  The  tower  thus  created 
was  divided  into  two  chambers.  The  lower  one,  in  F, 
has  been  filled  up  with  soil,  the  upper  one  turned  into 
a cottage  ; while  the  outside  roofless  chamber  has  been 
covered  over  with  a comparatively  modern  slate  roof. 

^ Figured  in  Norris,  Etchings,  Plate  13. 


{To  be  continued. ) 
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HAVERFORDWEST  IN  1572. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  PHILLIPS. 

Havp:rfordwkst,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  a population  of  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
The  town  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cleddau,  but 
the  borough  included  a strip  of  level  ground,  chiefly 
marsh  land,  on  the  eastern  bank.  This  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  causeway  which  led  from  the 
Bridge  (now  the  Old  Bridge)  to  the  foot  of  Prendergast 
Hill.  On  the  south  it  extended  as  far  as  ‘‘  the  ford 
opposite  the  Old  Freeres”;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  site  of 
the  present  “ New  Bridge.”  Some  200  yards  below 
the  ford,  the  Cleddau  is  joined  by  Cartlett  Brook, 
which  divides  the  parishes  of  Prendergast  and  Uzmas- 
ton,  and  which  was  the  boundary  of  the  borough  before 
its  extension  by  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act.  But  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
the  municipal  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  as  far  as  this 
“ natural  frontier”. 

At  the  foot  of  Prendergast  Hill  the  boundary  was 
represented  by  a “ wall  or  pynion”,  in  a house  which  in 
1572  was  occupied  by  one  William  Kettell.  The  hall 
was  within  the  borough  ; the  parlour  behind  it  was  in 
the  Barony  of  Dungleddy.  Forty  years  before,  a wooden 
cross,  placed  against  the  side  of  the  house,  had  marked 
the  exact  spot  at  which  the  authority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion ended  ; but  that  had  long  disappeared,  perhaps 
destroyed  by  some  Protestant  iconoclast.  When  the 
Mayor  and  Councilmen  had  occasion  to  visit  Prender- 
gast in  state,  the  maces  were  carried  before  the  Mayor 
as  far  as  the  wooden  cross,  and  no  farther. 

The  marsh  which  lay  between  the  causeway  and  the 
ford  was  used  as  ‘‘comyns”  and  a recreation -ground  by 
the  townspeople.  In  the  middle  of  it  they  had  butts 

5th  SER.,  VOI..  XIII.  13 
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for  archery-practice,  and  their  “ musters’^  were  some- 
times held  there. 

There  was,  however,  sufficient  indefiniteness  about 
the  boundary-line  to  tempt  the  authorities  of  the 
Barony  of  Dungleddy  to  attempt  encroachments  on 
ground  that  had  at  some  uncertain  date  been  added  to 
the  original  borough. 

The  old  town  of  Haverford  had  long  enjoyed,  under 
royal  charters,  complete  independence  of  the  surround- 
ing county.  The  immunities  which  it  owed  to  its  unique 
status  as  a “town  and  county  of  itself”,  were  jealously 
guarded  by  the  inhabitants,  until  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888  merged  it  in  the  administrative 
couiity  of  Pembroke.  On  the  other  hand,  the  county 
justices  regarded  with  not  unnatural  dislike  the  atti- 
tude of  haughty  independence  maintained  by  the  bur- 
gesses ; while  with  the  latter  were  frequently  allied 
several  county  families  who  had  seats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  and  whose  members  were  enrolled 
among  its  hereditary  “ freemen”. 

Politics  in  Pembrokeshire,  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  resolved  themselves  into  mere  scuffles  between 
local  factions,  who  rallied  round  the  banner  of  one  or 
other  of  the  principal  houses  with  an  enthusiasm  not 
unlike  that  of  clansmen  for  their  chiefs.  Into  these 
faction -fights  the  borough  would  be  drawn  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  squires,  who  had  their  winter  residences 
within  the  walls,  or  who  sat  at  the  council-board. 

A fortunate  accident  has  preserved  to  us  the  records 
of  one  of  these  struggles,  which  was  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  serious  crisis  through  which  the  affairs 
of  Sir  John  Perrott  were  passing  in  1572.  Sir  John 
was  unquestionably  the  foremost  man  in  Pembroke- 
shire, where  his  large  possessions,  his  great  energy  of 
character,  and  his  influence  at  Court,  had  won  him 
numbers  of  devoted  adherents,  and  had  made  many 
bitter  enemies.  That  he  was  the  son  of  King  Harry 
was  universally  believed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  he 
himself  had  no  doubt  of  it.  If  he  reproduced,  in  an 
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exaggerated  form,  the  grosser  vices  of  his  royal  father, 
he  also  inherited  the  princely  qualities  which  retained 
for  “Bluff  Hal”,  notwithstanding  his  crimes,  the  con- 
fidence and  admiration  of  his  people.  To  Haverford- 
west Sir  John  was  a generous  benefactor,  and  his 
memory  is  still  affectionately  cherished  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  town.  He  was  Mayor  in  1570, 
and  again  in  1575  and  1576.  His  only  legitimate 
son,  Sir  Thomas  Perrott,  filled  the  same  office  in 
1586,  several  years  before  his  fathers  death.  It  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  startling  to  find  that  in  1572  the 
Mayor  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  county  faction  led  by  Sir  John’s 
enemies.  These  appear  as  the  vindicators  of  the  rights 
of  the  townspeople,  which  are  menaced  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  those  who  claim  to  be  the  friends  of  Sir  John. 
The  whole  affair  is  a puzzle,  but  the  main  facts  are 
beyond  dispute. 

The  Mayor  was  Lewis  Harries,  who  had  been  Sheriff 
of  the  town  in  1564,  and  had  filled  other  municipal 
offices.  He  was  the  ally  or  the  tool  of  a faction,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  leaders  were  the  squires  of 
Picton  and  Slebech,  William  Phillipps  and  John  Bar- 
low.  With  these  was  associated  Alban  Stepneth  (or 
Stepney),  who  had  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Thomas  Cathern  of  Prendergast  Place.  His  father- 
in-law  (now  dead)  had  been  M.P.  for  Haverfordwest 
in  1557,  and  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1565.  This 
party  had  a strong  backing  among  the  gentry  of  north- 
east Pembrokeshire.  The  “ Tivy-side”  has  ever  been 
a potent  factor  in  Pembrokeshire  politics. 

The  most  influential  of  these  northern  squires  was 
George  Owen,  the  young  lord  of  Kernes.  His  father, 
William  Owen,  was  still  alive;  but  in  the  previous 
year  he  had  transferred  the  Barony  of  Kernes  to  his 
son,  who,  if  the  statement  of  his  Editor,  that  he  was 
born  in  1552,  is  correct,  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age.  George  Owen  himself,  in  his  Description  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, states  that  his  father  died  in  1574,  at  the, 
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age  of  one  hundred  and  five,  having  been  born  in  1469. 
One  is  tempted  to  suspect  a slight  error  in  the  date  of 
birth  of  either  the  father  or  the  son,  perhaps  in  both 
dates  ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  father  had  reached  a 
very  great  age,  and  that  the  son  was  still  a very  young 
man.  Both  father  and  son  were  men  of  great  force  of 
character.  It  was  only  by  a struggle  maintained  for 
nineteen  years  that  William  Owen  had  wrested  the 
Barony  of  Kernes  from  John  Touche t,  Lord  Audley,  in 
whose  family  it  had  been  vested  for  a century  and  a 
half.  George,  in  his  turn,  fought  gallantly  for  the 
shadowy  rights  of  a Lord-marchership,  which  had  been 
practically  in  abeyance  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

The  leaders  on  the  other  side  were  John  Wogan  of 
Wiston,  High  Sheriff  of  Pembrokeshire ; and  his 
cousin,  John  Wogan  of  Boulston,  who  had  been  High 
Sheriff  in  1567.  Their  friends  are  also  called ‘Hhe 
partie  of  Thomas  ap-Owen’^  of  Pentre-efan.  The  Ap- 
Owens  of  Pentre-efan  soon  after  became  the  Bowens  of 
Llwngwair. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  John  Perrott  to  the  Governor- 
ship of  Munster  a few  months  before,  had  been  the 
signal  for  furious  attacks  upon  him  by  his  enemies  in 
Pembrokeshire  and  elsewhere.  If  we  knew  the  details 
of  these  cabals,  no  doubt  the  collision  between  his 
friends  and  his  foes  at  Haverfordwest  would  be  per- 
fectly intelligible  : at  present  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  the  chief  difference  between  the  opposing  factions 
was  their  friendship  or  hostility  to  the  brave,  arrogant, 
licentious  and  munificent  lord  of  Carew  and  Haroldston. 

The  Mayor’s  day  was  the  29th  of  September.  Early 
in  November  1571,  a few  weeks  after  the  election  of 
Lewis  Harries,  one  Philip  John  called  at  the  house  of 
John  Vale,  tailor,  and  showed  him  a ‘‘Dutch  cloke”,  or 
cloak  with  sleeves,  and  a “ woman’s  worsted  cassock”, 
both  trimmed  with  velvet.  He  told  Vale  he  was  in  want 
of  money,  and  asked  him  to  buy  them.  Vale,  who  was 
an  elderly  man,  was  suspicious  that  he  was  being  offered 
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stolen  properly,  and  went  out  to  consult  his  neighbour, 
Mr.  William  Gwyn,  a very  old  gentleman,  who  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  town,  and  had  been  twice 
Mayor  ; for  the  second  time  in  1564.  Mr.  Gwyn  very 
sensibly  advised  Vale  to  inform  the  Mayor  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  Vale’s  absence,  Philip  John  persuaded 
Mrs.  Vale  to  advance  three  shillings  on  the  clothes. 
Vale  took  John  and  the  cloak  and  cassock  to  the 
Mayor  s house. 

Unfortunately  Vale  was  a tenant  of  Sir  John  Perrott, 
while  Philip  John  was  a brother-in-law  of  a servant  of 
Mr.  John  Barlow  of  Slebech.  These  facts  would,  of 
course,  be  well  known  to  the  Mayor.  In  answer  to 
his  worship’s  inquiries,  Philip  said  that  the  articles 
had  come  from  London,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  sell 
them  for  four  or  five  pounds.  The  Mayor  then  took 
Philip  to  an  inner  room,  where  they  had  a private  con- 
versation. When  they  came  out,  he  told  him  that 
when  he  could  bring  “ a testimonial!  where  he  had  the 
said  clothes”,  they  should  be  returned  to  him,  but 
meanwhile  Vale  should  take  charge  of  them.  The 
tailor  took  the  valuable  articles  back  to  his  house;  but, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  Philip  John  disappeared,  and 
Mrs.  Vale  was  not  repaid  the  three  shillings. 

Christmas  had  come  and  gone,  and  nothing  had  been 
seen  of  Philip,  the  testimonial!”,  or  the  borrowed 
money.  In  the  last  week  of  January  the  Mayor  sent 
for  V ale,  and  told  him  to  bring  him  the  cloak  and 
cassock. 

“ I pray  you”,  said  the  tailor,  “ lett  me  have  tyme 
to  take  counsaille,  that  I may  be  saved  harmless,  for 
the  partie  may  come  for  them  agayne,  and  alsoe  he 
hath  scored  three  shillings  with  my  wief  on  the  same.” 

The  Mayor  replied,  Why  had  you  not  declared  soe 
at  that  tyme  ?” 

“ Marry”,  said  Vale,  ‘‘  I knewe  not  soe  much,  for  my 
wyef  did  it  unbeknowen  to  me.” 

“ Why”,  rejoined  the  Mayor  angrily,  wilt  thou  not 
predite  my  words  ?” 
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Hereupon  the  poor  tailor  was  committed  to  the 
lower  gaol,  where  he  remayned  twenty-four  hours, 
until  he  delivered  the  said  rayrnent.’^ 

This  incident  was  afterwards  cited,  probably  with 
justice,  as  a proof  that  Lewis  Harries  was  “very  par- 
tial in  his  office,  and  ready  to  show  all  extremity  he 
might  against  all  those  that  favoured  Sir  John  Perrott 
or  any  of  his  friends  ; and  was,  at  the  commandment  of 
William  Phillipps  and  John  Barlow,  esquiers,  ready  to 
pleasure  them  without  any  respect  to  the  equity  of 
the  cause,  and  accordingly  rigorous  and  offensive  to  all 
others  of  the  contrary  par  tie.” 

At  length  matters  reached  a crisis  on  Saturday  the 
9th  of  February.  Saturday  was  a busier  day  then  in 
Haverfordwest  than  it  is  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  were  at  that  time  only 
three  market-towns  in  Pembrokeshire  : Haverfordwest, 
Pembroke,  and  Tenby.  To  be  sure,  there  were  “ mar- 
kets for  victuells”  in  St.  Davids  and  Newport ; but 
these  were  “ not  worth  the  speaking  of,  partelie  for  that 
they  be  so  small  and  badd,  but  especiallie  for  the 
abuse,  for  that  the  same  is  used  every  Sondaye  before 
service,  even  about  sunne  risinge.”^  Traditions  of  vary- 
ing trustworthiness  spoke  of  markets  having  been  held 
“in  old  time”  at  Kilgerran,  Fishguard,  St.  Dogmells, 
Posemarket,  Weston  and  Lawhaden,  but  these  were 
“altogether  decayed”.  There  had  been  a “great  mar- 
kett  at  Newport  everie  Thursdaie”,  but  that,  too,  had 
long  heen  discontinued. 

The  three  markets  were  held  on  Saturday.  That  at 
Haverfordwest,  as  was  natural  from  its  central  posi- 
tion, was  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  county,  if 
not  in  the  Principality.  “ This  markett  of  Haverford- 
west”, writes  George  Owen,  “is  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  and  plentifullest  rnarkettes  (all  things 
compared)  that  is  within  the  Marches  of  Wales  : espe- 
ciallie for  the  plentie  and  goodness  of  victuell,  as 


^ Owen’s  PemhfoJceshire, 
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namely  for  beeffe,  mutton,  porke,  bacon,  veale,  goose, 
capon,  kidd,  lamb,  tonge,  turkye,  and  all  sortes  of  wild 
fowle  in  their  season,  that  it  is  a marveile  to  rnanye 
where  the  victuells  that  are  there  to  be  seen  at  noone 
shold  be  shifted  awaye  ere  night ; and  for  fishe,  it 
pa.sseth  all  others  in  Wales,  without  anie  comparison, 
both  for  plentie  and  varietie.”^ 

On  this  particular  Saturday  the  streets  of  the  old 
town  presented  an  even  more  animated  appearance 
than  usual.  The  weather  was  not  very  favourable,  for 
there  had  been  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  lay  so  deep 
on  the  Precelly  hills  that  no  one  could  ride  over  them 
unless  he  had  a footman  going  before  him  with  a long 
pole  to  test  the  ground;  yet  many  had  come  from  New- 
port, Nevern,  and  Eglwyswrw  ; the  majority  of  them 
on  business,  but  some  because  there  were  rumours  of 
an  expected  fracas. 

There  had  recently  been  an  affray  within  the  bound- 
aries of  that  town,  in  which  Thomas  ap  Owen  of  Pentre- 
evan  and  Alban  Stepneth  had  both  been  implicated. 
It  was  complained  that  though  Stepneth  had  been  the 
aggressor,  he  had  been  allowed  to  go  scot-free.  There 
were  reasons  for  expecting  another  row.  A great 
many  bill-staves  and  other  “ unlawful  weapons”  had 
been  secretly  brought  to  Haverfordwest  by  one  Jem, 
a ruffian  of  the  Phillipps- Barlow  faction,  and  depo- 
sited in  several  houses,  in  readiness  for  the  fight. 
The  Squire  of  Pentre-evan,  who  was  particularly 
obnoxious  to  his  opponents,  was  to  be  assaulted  inside 
the  town.  Happily  for  himself,  Mr.  Ap  Owen  became 
aware  of  his  danger,  and  prudently  remained  at  home. 
The  High  Sheriff  and  his  cousin  of  Boulston  came  in 
together,  early  in  the  morning.  Their  version  of  the 
affair  was,  that  after  coming  to  town  they  heard  of  the 

^ The  writer  adds  that  Pembroke  and  Tenby,  “being  seated  in 
a more  frnitfull  soyle  than  Haverfordwest”,  equalled  it  in  the 
quality  of  the  provisions,  and  that  Tenby  especially  excelled  it  in 
the  quality  of  its  fish.  There  was  a corn-market  in  Tenby  on  Wed- 
nesdays. 
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preparations  that  had  been  naade  for  an  attack  on  some 
of  their  friends,  and  of  the  arrival  of  a number  of  the 
retainers  of  Plcton  and  Slebech.  The  sequel  showed 
that  the  retainers  of  Boulston  and  Wiston  were  equally 
well  prepared.  To  test  the  truth  of  the  rumours  of 
concealed  weapons,  John  Wogan  of  Boulston  sent  his 
half-brother,  Thomas  Johnes  of  Milton  (his  mothers 
son  by  her  third  husband)  to  the  house  of  John  Johnes, 
a tailor,  where  he  saw  ''two  long  bill-staves  and  one 
long  javeling”.  This  information  he  communicated  to 
the  High  Sheriff. 

St.  Mary’s  Churchyard,  then  and  for  two  centuries 
afterwards,  was  used  as  a market-place.  There  a council 
of  war  was  held.  Robert  Lloyd,  Under-Sheriff  of  the 
county;  Oliver  Skydmore,  a young  gentleman  attached 
to  the  Wiston  household;  "Jem  Watts”,  and  others 
were  present.  Among  them  was  " Jenkyn  Gwyn,  gent., 
of  Llanidloes,  Montgomeryshire”.  Gwyn’s  connection 
v/ith  Pembrokeshire  politics  is  not  very  clear,  but  he 
was  a thoroughgoing  ally  of  the  Wogans. 

After  a hasty  consultation  the  Wogans  ordered  Lloyd 
and  the  others  to  arrest  " every  and  as  many  as  they 
could  find  having  upon  them  any  large  staves,  glaves, 
or  any  other  extraordinary  or  unlawfull  weapons,  and 
that  they  should  wache  the  carying  of  all  such  out  of 
the  said  Towne”.  But  in  addition  to  the  general 
instructions,  the  Under-Sheriff  had  special  orders  to 
arrest  two  labourers,  Rees  Jenkyn  Awbreyof  Newport, 
and  Rees  Gwyneth  of  Nevern.  This  addition  to  the 
orders  led  to  awkward  complications. 

About  six  years  before,  Edward  ap  John,  a small 
farmer  of  Newport,  had  his  house  broken  into,  and  the 
thief  carried  off  a sheet,  a petticoat,  and  three  ker- 
chiefs. On  Sunday,  about  a month  after,  Edward  was 
at  an  alehouse  in  Newport,  kept  by  one  David  Sayice, 
where  he  met  Rees  Jenkyn  Awbrey,  a young  fellow  of 
about  twenty-two,  who  said,  " I am  sorry  that  thou 
hast  lost  thy  clothes  that  are  stolen,  and  if  thou  wilt 
give  me  twelvepence  I will  bring  thee  to  the  sight  of 
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them.''  One  of  the  company  gave  him  ‘^a  groat  in 
kind"  (presumably  in  drink),  and  Edward  promised  the 
remaining  eightpence  when  he  should  see  his  lost  pro- 
perty. Awbrey  said  he  would  bring  them  by  the  next 
Wednesday,  but  ^^he  never  did". 

He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a sister  of  W^ater 
Awbrey,  Rector  of  Newport,  and  had  made  his  home 

with  his  uncle  since  he  was  nine  vears  old.  He  was 

1/ 

described  as  a light,  masterless  man",  addicted  to 
playing  of  cards",  a ''  frequenter  of  taverns",  and  as 
leading  a life  of  open  immorality.  '^Alsoe  before  this 
he  did  keepe  and  frequent  the  company  of  one  Morvith 
Lewys,  who  was  an  honest  poore  woman  before  shee 
followed  his  company,  and  after  became  a common 
theffe,  and  was  hanged  for  felony  and  burglary  ; and 
the  comon  reporte  was  and  is  through  the  country 
that  the  said  Awbrey  was  partaker  and  maynteyner  of 
all  her  thefts  and  felonyes." 

The  worthy  parson  seems  to  have  been  much  attached 
to  his  scapegrace  nephew,  to  whom  he  made  an  annual 
allowance  of  forty  shillings,  which  the  latter  supple- 
mented by  occasional  earnings.  His  want  of  regular 
employment  was  much  insisted  upon  by  his  accusers, 
and  a good  deal  was  said  or  hinted  of  ^‘divers  felonyes 
and  burglaries'’  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted ; yet  the  only  definite  charge  brought  against 
him  was  his  suspected  complicity  in  the  petty  burglary 
at  Newport  six  years  before.  Unless  there  was  much 
reckless  and  needless  perjury  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
including  his  uncle,  he  could  not  have  been  quite  as 
black  as  he  was  painted  ; but  we  cannot  forget  the  sad 
story  of  Morvith  Lewys. 

One  of  the  witnesses  to  Awbrey 's  good  character  was 
''  levan  Llewellin,  gent.,  of  Newport",  for  whom  for 
three  or  four  years  he  had  been  carrying  firewood  and 
doing  odd  jobs,  in  return  for  his  food.  On  this  parti- 
cular Saturday,  Mr.  Llewellin,  who  was  sicke",  had 
taken  Awbrey  with  him  to  Haverfordwest. 

Rees  Gwyneth,  who  was  younger  than  Awbrey,  was 
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a native  of  North  Wales,  but  had  been  v^ell  known  at 
Newport  for  ten  years.  He,  too,  is  described  as  an“evill, 
suspicious  man”;  and  there  are  dark  hints  of  sundry 
felonies,  and  even  of  one  murder.  Still  worse,  he  and 
Awbrey  were  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  horse-stealing  : as 
great  an  offence  in  Wales  then  as  it  is  to-day  in  the 
back  settlements  of  America.  Yet  the  only  crime 
attempted  to  be  brought  home  to  him  was  the  steal- 
ing of  a bill-staff  from  somebody  in  Carmarthenshire. 
Mr.  George  Owen  had  bought  a bill-staff  from  Gwyneth, 
and  had  lent  it  to  a Newport  man.  Unluckily,  the 
borrower  took  it  with  him  to  Carmarthenshire  on  busi- 
ness, and  had  to  give  it  up  to  a man  who  said  it  had 
been  stolen  from  him  by  a man  with  one  eye.  Now 
Gwyneth  had  only  one  eye,  and  two  surnames,  being 
known  also  as  Rees  Lewys;  both  facts  being  apparently 
regarded  as  proofs  of  guilt ; but  he  could  not  be 
described,  like  Awbrey,  as  “ a masterless  man”,  for  he 
had  been  one  year  with  Lewys  ap  levan  Griffith,  and 
another  with  Owen  ap  Jenkyn  Lloyd,  as  herdman  and 
ploughman,  and  for  three  years  and  a half  with  William 
Owen,  Esquire,  and  was  then  in  the  employment  of 
George  Owen. 

As  to  Gwyneth’s  reputation,  there  was  enough  of 
contradictory  swearing  to  justify  the  most  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Welsh  veracity;  but  obviously  his  chief 
offence  was  that  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  service  of 
the  family  of  Henllys,  and  had  come  to  town  in  attend- 
ance on  Mr.  George  Owen. 

It  w^as  against  Thomas  ap  Owen  of  Pentre-evan  that 
the  alleged  plot  of  the  Phillipps-Barlow-Owen  party 
had  been  formed.  He  himself  had  not  come  to  town 
that  day,  but  it  was  Rees  Morgan  ap  Owen  and  Thomas 
George  ap  Owen,  who,  with  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Kilkeffyth, 
had  supplied  the  High  Sheriff  with  the  information  that 
led  him  to  order  the  arrest  of  Gwyneth  and  Awbrey. 
Awbrey ’s  employer,  too,  was  a partisan  of  the  Owens  of 
Henllys.  Thus  the  arrest  of  these  two  men  would  be  a 
“ slap  in  the  face”  to  the  young  Lord  of  Kernes. 
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It  was  now  noon,  and  those  who  had  twenty  miles 
or  more  to  ride  through  the  deep  snow  would  find  it 
was  time  to  start  for  home.  The  non-arrival  of  Thomas 
ap  Owen  had  disconcerted  the  plans  of  his  opponents. 
There  was  no  likelihood  of  a row  in  the  town,  and 
no  anticipation  of  the  sharp  counter-move  planned  by 
the  High  Sheriff  and  his  friends.  “ Owen  Jones,  gent., 
of  Trecwm”,  a brother-in-law  of  George  Owen,  had  come 
to  town,  “ being  sent  for  by  precept  before  William 
Phillipps  and  John  Barlow,  esquires.'’  His  business, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  had  some  connection  with 
the  party  quarrel;  but  it  was  finished,  and  he  was 
ready  to  go  home,  when  he  met  Hugh  Lewis,  gent.,  of 
Nevern,  and  suggested  to  him  that  as  their  road  would 
be  the  same  for  about  six  miles,  they  should  go 
together.  Mr.  Lewis  agreed  ; but  his  servant  had 
gone  to  Cartlett  to  meet  him  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge  with  his  horse,  and  he  had  no  one  to  carry  the 
long  staff  which  he  had  found  indispensable  in  his 
morning  ride  over  the  snow-covered  mountains.  The 
young  squire  of  Trecwm  offered  the  services  of  George 
Owen’s  man,  Bees  Gwyneth,  and  they  walked  through 
Bridge  Street,  Gwyneth  carrying  the  long  staff.  At 
the  end  of  Bridge  Street  they  met  the  High  Sheriff 
and  Mr.  Wogan  of  Boulston,  ( — ),  the  Under-Sheriff 
(Robert  Lloyd),  Oliver  Skydmore,  Thomas  Johnes  of 
Milton,  and  about  tw^enty  others,  wearing  swords  and 
daggers,  the  serving-men  carrying  swords  and  bucklers. 
They  passed  by  unmolested  ; but  when  they  had  nearly 
reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  the  Under-Sheriff 
came  after  them,  with  three  others,  and  called  to  Mr. 
Lewis  to  stop.  When  he  overtook  them  he  accosted 
Gwyneth  : “ I doe  arrest  thee.  Thou  must  goe  with 
me  before  my  master,  the  Sheriff.”  Mr.  Lewis  asking 
him  what  the  charge  was,  he  said  he  did  not  know. 
Lewis  then  said,  ‘Hf  you  or  your  master  hath  anything 
to  stey  or  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Rees  Gwyneth,  take 
him.  He  is  Mr.  George  Owen  his  man,  and  is  within 
the  liberties  of  the  Town  and  County  of  Haverfordwest, 
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where  you  have  no  authoritie  to  take  him  ; but  the 
stalF  is  myne,  and  that  you  shall  not  have.”  Lloyd, 
however,  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance,  and  carried 
off  both  Gwyneth  and  the  staff.  Lewis  and  Jones 
turned  back  into  the  town. 

Awbrey  had  already  been  arrested  by  Lloyd  on  the 
Cartlett  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  door  of  William 
Kettell’s  house,  and  therefore  just  within  the  town 
boundary.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  Sheriff 
and  his  officers  could  have  been  so  ill-advised  as  to 
make  arrests  within  the  town  liberties,  when  the  cul- 
prits were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  town,  and  would 
have  been  in  a few  minutes  within  their  undoubted 
jurisdiction. 

Awbrey  was  by  this  time  safely  lodged  in  the 
Sheere-jayle”.  Gwyneth  had  been  given  in  charge  of 
Oliver  Skydmore  and  John  Gilbert,  a young  farmer  of 
Weston,  a baililF  of  the  county.  They  were  taking  him 
to  the  High  Sheriffs  lodgings,  at  Mr.  Harry  Merton's, 
when  the  prisoner  adroitly  gave  them  the  slip.  At  the 
farther  end  of  Bridge  Street,  or  at  the  bottom  of  High 
Street,  was  the  house  of  “John  Barker,  yeoman”,  a 
well-known  Phillipps-Barlow  partisan.  When  the  little 
procession  was  passing  the  house,  Gwyneth  saw  that 
the  door  was  open,  and  before  his  captors  could  stop 
him,  he  was  inside,  running  up  the  stairs  to  the  Hall. 
Skydmore  and  Gilbert  followed  at  full  speed  ; but  at 
the  top  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  George  Owen,  William 
Phillipps,  and  John  Barlow.  Mr.  Phillipps  asked  them 
what  they  wanted,  and  when  they  explained  that 
they  were  taking  Gwyneth  to  the  High  Sheriff,  he 
told  them,  “ He  is  within  the  liberties  of  the  town, 
therefore  you  shall  not  have  him.”  After  a brief  parley 
they  were  fain  to  beat  a retreat,  and  went  off  to  Mer- 
ton’s to  report  their  discomfiture.  Mr.  Lewis  went 
along  with  them  to  demand  his  staff,  which  the  High 
Sheriff  at  once  gave  up  to  him. 

He  returned  to  Barker’s,  where  by  that  time  Alban 
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Stepneth  had  arrived.  A crowd  had  gathered  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  a Haverfordwest  crowd  would  be 
sure  to  include  many  friends  of  Sir  John  Perrott.  So 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  for  the  Mayor.  His 
Worship  came  down  with  Clement  Daniels,  the  Town 
Sheriff,  and  George  Pynde,  who  had  been  Mayor  in 
1568.  Having  been  duly  informed  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, after  a consultation  with  his  friends  he  sent  the 
serjeants-at-mace  for  Lloyd  and  Watts. 

Lloyd  was  examined  on  oath  by  the  Mayor  and 
Mr.  Pynde,  the  answers  being  taken  down  by  Barker. 
Lloyd  having  stated  where  he  arrested  Awbrey,  the 
Mayor  told  him  it  was  certainly  within  the  town 
liberties,  and  demanded  bonds  for  his  appearance  at  the 
next  Town  Quarter  Sessions.  Lloyd  refused  to  give 
any  bond.  Then  said  the  Mayor,  “ If  you  will  give  noe 
bondes  for  your  appearance,  we  must  committe  you  to 
the  Sheriffe.’^  Lloyd  answered  again,  “ If  you  doe  soe 
I cannot  do  withall,  for  that  which  I have  done  was 
by  the  commandment  of  my  master,  and  before  I have 
spoken  with  him  I will  give  no  bonds  at  all.^’ 

Then  the  Mayor  and  Pynde  committed  him  to  the 
custody  of  the  Town  Sheriff,  while  Watts  was  com- 
mitted to  the  same  custody  for  sundrie  disorders  and 
breaches  of  the  Queenes  Majestie’s  peace  before  time 
committed,  as  they  saide,  within  the  said  Towne.'^ 

Barker,  in  his  subsequent  evidence,  denied  that  Lloyd 
or  Watts  had  made  any  reference  to  the^offences  alleged 
to  have  been  previously  committed  in  the  county  by 
Gwyneth  and  Awbrey,  though  both  of  them  were  pre- 
sent, Awbrey  having  been  sent  for  by  the  Mayor, 
and  having  been  brought  in  court  by  his  gaoler, 
wlio,  after  he  and  Gwyneth  had  been  examined  by 
the  Town  magistrates,  took  him  back  to  the  County 
Gaol. 

Lloyd,  sturdily  persisting  in  his  refusal  to  enter  into 
any  recognizances,  remained  in  the  Town  Gaol  several 
days.  On  the  fourth  day  an  order  was  obtained  from 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  County  for  the  production  of 
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Lloyd  and  Watts;  but  the  Mayor  refused,  alleging  that 
the  Judge  had  exceeded  his  powers.  What  other  steps 
were  taken  is  not  recorded  ; but  three  or  four  days 
afterwards  they  were  released,  and  eventually  legal 
proceedings  were  instituted  by  them  against  the  town 
authorities. 

In  the  last  week  of  May,  — White,  esq.,  and  Rees 
Gwyn,  David  ap  Jenkyn  Lloyd,  gent.,  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Lord  President  and  the  Council  of 
the  Marches,  held  a court  at  Cathlett  [Cartlett]  for  the 
trial  of  an  action  brought  by  Robert  Lloyd  and  Jem 
Watts  against  Lewis  Harries,  Clement  Daniels,  and 
George  Pynde.  The  evidence  dealt  fully  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  9th  of  February,  but  the  matters  to 
be  decided  were,  first,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Awbrey 
and  Gwyneth  ; and  secondly,  the  extent  of  the  muni- 
cipal jurisdiction  on  the  east  of  the  Cleddau.  On  the 
latter  point,  which  was  really  the  only  important  ques- 
tion, the  case  for  the  plaintiffs  was  singularly  weak. 
Their  arguments  were, — 1,  that  when  the  Judges  came 
to  Haverfordwest  twice  a year,  to  hold  the  “ Great 
Sessions”,  the  Mayor  and  Council  always  met  them  at 
the  Red  Gate  on  the  Bridge,  and  never  came  farther. 
2.  That  there  never  had  been,  as  alleged,  a wooden 
cross  against  the  wall  of  Kettell’s  house,  to  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  town.  3.  That  the  constables  of  the 
Barony  of  Dungleddy  had  always  exercised  their 
authority  over  the  whole  of  the  marsh  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Cleddau. 

As  several  of  their  witnesses  admitted  that  the 
causeway  from  the  bridge  to  Kettell’s  house  was  within 
the  borough,  arguments  1 and  2 did  not  help  them 
much.  The  facts  alleged  in  support  of  No.  3 were  as 
follow  : — 

Fourteen  years  before,  Harry  Merryman  of  Wiston, 
then  bailiff  of  Dungleddy  under  Mr.  Wogan  of  Wiston 
and  Mr.  Phillipps  of  Picton,  at  the  suit  of  Thomas 
Hyggens,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  Thomas  Cathern, 
arrested  a man  for  debt  ‘Hn  the  highway  betwyxte  the 
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Cawsey  and  the  Marsh”,  near  the  place  of  Awbrey’s 
arrest.  The  man  arrested  declared  that  the  place  was 
in  the  town  liberties.  Hyggens  exclaimed,  “ My  master 
will  spend  twenty  pounds  rather  than  Harfordwest 
should  have  liberties  in  that  place.”  While  they  were 
talking,  Mr.  Cathern  himself  came  up,  and  said  the 
place  of  arrest  was  in  the  Barony,  telling  the  luckless 
debtor  to  go  to  the  Mayor  for  redress  if  he  chose.  The 
prisoner,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  Mayor,  came  to  a 
prompt  agreement  with  his  creditor. 

Another  witness  declared  that  the  end  of  the  bridge 
next  the  marsh  had  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
the  Barony.  He  had  once  heard  an  old  man  of  Pren- 
dergast  say  that  ‘‘  Mr.  Cathern's  servants  had  dis- 
trayned  certain  horse  of  Welshmen  on  the  marshe”, 
taking  a penny  of  some,  and  twopence  of  others. 

A farmer  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiston  had 
heard,  twenty-four  years  before,  that  ''  one  Thomas 
Cytto  Leyson  had  fallen  out  with  the  Mayor  of  Har- 
ford, and  when  he  should  have  been  apprehended,  had 
runn  through  the  ry  ver ; and  the  Maior  sedde,  ‘ Let 
him  go  ; he  is  out  of  the  liberties ; we  shall  mete  hym 
another  tyme.'  Only  five  years  ago  he  had  heard 
Thomas  Cathern  say  that  he  would  enclose  the  marshe, 
but  that  the  poore  colyers  used  to  pasture  their  horses 
upon  the  same.” 

Harry  Webb,  farmer,  of  Prendergast,  had  always 
heard  that  “the  marshe  was  accompted  parcell  of  the 
five  ploughlands  of  Prendergast.”  He  had  also  at 
different  times  seen  that  “ when  bowlers  or  those  that 
used  unlawfull  games,  played  upon  the  said  marshe, 
they  never  feared  the  officers  of  the  town  ; but  when 
they  saw  the  officers  of  the  country  comeing,  they 
wold  flee  awaie.” 

The  defence  had  no  difficulty  in  demolishing  these 
flimsy  pleas.  Among  their  witnesses  were  at  least  three 
elderly  ex-May ors,  Richard  Taylor,  AVilliam  Gwyn,  and 
John  Voyle.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  seventy-seven  years 
old,  remembered  very  well  “ the  making  of  the  bridge 
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of  Haverford,  and  that  the  same  was  done  upon  the 
charge  of  the  town.^’  In  1534  he  had  himself  procured 
the  arrest  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Daniel’s,  at  William 
Kettell’s  house,  then  occupied  by  John  Philip  Thomas. 
The  Abbot,  who  owed  Mr.  Taylor  £5,  was  sitting  in 
the  hall  at  dinner  with  Harry  Cathern,  the  owner  of 
the  house,  when  the  Serjeant-at-ma,ce  arrested  him. 
“ Beshrew  the  Serjeant  1”  exclaimed  Cathern.  . “ If  we 
had  known  this  we  might  have  stept  into  the  parlour, 
and  been  out  of  his  libertie.” 

About  fifty  years  ago  “one  man  did  hurte  another 
in  Haverford,  and  runn  his  way’’,  pursued  by  the  town 
officers.  He  had  reached  the  door  of  Kettell’s  house, 
and  just  there  be  fell,  and  was  captured  and  brought 
back  to  be  punished  by  the  Mayor. 

In  1516,  when  Owen  Voyle  was  Sheriff  of  the  town, 
two  prisoners  broke  out  of  the  Gaol,  and  took  sanctuary 
in  St.  Mary’s  Church.  “They  remained  there  forty 
days,  and  then  were  burned  on  the  hands,  and  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Sheriff  of  Pembrocksheere  ; and 
John  Phillipps  of  Picton,  Esquier,  then  Sheriff  of  Pern- 
brocksheere,  came  to  receave  them  out  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Towne  Sheriff ; and  this  deponent  was  present, 
and  did  see  the  said  two  prisoners  delivered  from  thone 
Sheriff  to  thother,  right  against  the  wall  or  pynyon 
that  divided  the  said  house  of  William  Kettell,  where 
there  stode  a cross.” 

A Mr.  Thomas  Bowen  said  that,  one  day,  about  forty 
years  before,  when  John  Philip  Thomas  was  living  in 
that  house,  he  dined  there,  and  after  dinner  one  of  the 
company  said,  “ Let  us  go  to  cardes.”  “ Marry,”  said 
another,  “ if  the  maior  or  officers  of  Haverford  come 
hyther,  wee  may  go  all  by  the  heeles,  for  wee  are 
within  his  liberties.”  “ Ideede”,  sayde  Harry  Cathern, 
“ soe  are  wee  in  the  place  where  wee  sitt ; but  if  wee 
were  in  the  Inner  parlour  wee  were  out  of  his  liberties.” 
And  “this  examinant  was  sitting  at  the  hall  boorde, 
next  to  the  wall  or  pynyon,  above  the  dore  toward  the 
Barony.” 
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Mr.  Gwyn,  who  was  seventy-three,  had  been  present 
at  the  wedding  of  Thomas  Cathern  more  than  forty  years 
before.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  went  in  proces- 
sion to  Prendergast,  and  the  Serjeants-at-mace  went 
“ before  the  maior,  carreing  their  maces  solemnly,  until 
they  came  to  the  wall  or  pynyon.”  Harry  Cathern,  the 
father  of  the  bridegroom,  who  was  walking  with  the 
Bishop,  Barlow,^  said  to  him,  My  Lord,  here  this  wall 
divideth  the  liberties  of  Haverford  and  Prendergast.” 

Mr.  Gwyn  remembered  well  the  wooden  cross,  and 
that  the  liberties  of  Haverford  extended  from  the 
place  where  the  cross  stode,  as  the  banks  doth  lead, 
compassing  the  marsh  unto  Sturmyn’s  Meade,  and 
to  the  water  against  the  old  freeres.” 

The  evidence  tendered  was  conclusive  as  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  marsh  as  well  as  the  cawsey”  in  the  town 
liberties,  and  its  use  for  archery  practice,  musters,  and 
recreation.  But  to  justify  the  imprisonment  of  Watts, 
some  evidence  as  to  his  previous  misconduct  was  neces- 
sary. Two  of  his  misdemeanours  are  especially  dwelt 
upon.  One  of  these,  though  not  without  interest  as  a 
picture  of  Haverfordwest  morals  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, is  of  too  unsavoury  a kind  for  reproduction  here. 
The  other  charge  rests  on  the  evidence  of  Richard 
Scourfield,  gent.,  of  Moat,  and  his  brother,  William 
Scourfield  of  Castellvylia.  They,  with  Morris  Scour- 
field  of  Moat,  and  a neighbour  named  Philip  Strong, 
were  drinking  at  the  house  of  William  Berrein,  who 
was  both  constable  and  ale-house  keeper.  Strong  asked 
Mr.  Morris  Scourfield  if  he  was  ready  to  go  home. 
Watts,  who  was  present,  said,  What  hast  thou  to  do 
to  byde  him  come  home  ?”  Mr.  Watts,”  answered 
Strong,  I speake  to  a better  man  than  you.”  Then 
Watts  threw  a “ kantell  of  cheese”  at  Strong,  and  drew 
his  dagger  to  stab  him,  saying,  “ Every  scabbed  knave 
will  have  me  in  hand.”  Richard  Scourfield  and  the 

^ Barlow  was  not  Bishop  till  1536.  He  may  have  been  at  tlie 
wedding  as  Prior  of  Haverfordwest. 

5th  SER.,  VOL.  XIII. 
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others  seized  and  disarmed  him.  To  get  rid  of  him, 
they  gave  his  dagger  back  ; but  when  William  Scour- 
field  followed  him,  to  persuade  him  to  make  it  up  with 
Strong,  he  drew  the  dagger  again,  and  wounded  him 
on  the  arm.  William  Scourheld  and  Berrein  were 
going  to  the  Mayor  to  complain,  when  Watts  rushed 
out  of  a house,  and  crying,  “ Draw,  draw,  villains,  an 
ye  dare  !”  struck  at  Strong,  who  parried  the  blow  with 
his  staff.  Nash,  a “ stereman”,  who  was  bailiff  of  the 
town,  had  seen  what  passed  in  the  street,  and  now,  at 
Berrein’s  request,  came  to  his  help.  Watts  put  up  his 
dagger,  and  agreed  to  go  with  them  to  the  Mayor. 
Nash  went  before,  thinking  Watts  would  follow,  but 
looking  back,  he  saw  Watts  going  up  the  street.  He 
started  after  him,  but  Watts  ran  on,  and  Nash  could 
not  catch  him. 

Watts  appears  to  have  been  decidedly  more  of  a 
coarse  ruffian  than  either  Awbrey  or  Gwyneth,  and, 
significantly  enough,  no  one  appeared  to  give  him  a 
character. 

At  the  end  of  the  depositions  the  manuscript  is  so 
torn  and  mutilated  that  it  gives  no  information  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  trial.  The  reader  feels  as  if  he  had 
been  going  through  a three-volume  novel,  only  to  find 
the  last  chapter  torn  out.  But  there  seems  to  be 
ground  for  believing  that,  in  spite  of  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  as  to  matters  of  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
defence,  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Corporation  maintained  un- 
impaired its  authority  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cleddau. 
Probably  it  was  held  that  the  Mayor,  in  abetting 
the  escape  of  Gwyneth,  and  in  committing  Lloyd  to 
prison,  had  considerably  exceeded  his  authority,  and 
especially  by  refusing  to  release  Lloyd  and  Watts  on 
the  order  of  the  Chief  J ustice. 

The  following  year,  1573,  George  Owen  brought 
home  to  Henllys,  as  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  William 
Phillipps  of  Picton.  Another  daughter  became  the 
second  wife  of  Alban  Stepneth.  As  William  Phillipps 
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had  no  son,  on  his  death  the  estate  passed  to  his 
younger  brother,  whose  son  became  the  first  Baronet  of 
Picton. 

It  is  significant  that  while  the  next  Mayor  of  Haver- 
fordwest was  a Gwynne,  and  John  Voyle  was  elected 
again  for  1574,  Sir  John  Perrott  was  Mayor  in  1575 
and  1576  ; his  son,  Sir  Thomas,  was  Mayor  in  1586  ; 
and  Harry  Merton  became  Sheriff  in  1584,  and  Mayor 
in  1588.  It  looks  as  if,  after  a short  ascendancy  of  the 
anti-Perrott  faction,  Sir  John’s  friends  had  regained  the 
upper  hand,  and  retained  it  during  his  lifetime. 

In  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Thomas  Perrott,  a municipal 
scandal  was  dragged  to  light.  Mr.  William  Gwyn, 
when  Mayor  for  the  first  time,  had  illegally  granted 
himself  a lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  some  Corpora- 
tion land  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  To  make  his 
position  more  secure,  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  office  to  execute  a lease  to  him  of  the  same 
lands.  This  clandestine  and  really  fraudulent  transac- 
tion was  not  suspected  at  the  time,  the  Gwyns  being 
regarded  as  yearly  tenants  ; but  when,  on  the  death  ot 
an  alderman  who  had  been  a party  to  the  fraud,  a copy 
of  the  pretended  lease  was  found  among  his  papers,  the 
Corporation  took  steps  to  vindicate  their  rights.  Part 
of  the  land  was  sown  with  corn  under  their  directions. 
Then  the  Gwyns  effected  a forcible  re-entry,  and  sowed 
the  other  part.  A pretty  squabble  followed.  The  Cor- 
poration mowed  the  whole  field,  and  eventually  the 
Gwyns  were  worsted  at  law. 

In  1588,  when  Harry  Merton  was  Mayor,  Hugh 
Gwyn,  a descendant  of  the  old  gentleman  whose  fraud 
had  caused  so  much  posthumous  trouble,  made  himself 
very  obnoxious.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  ‘‘  muster” 
was  being  held  in  the  Guild  Hall,  he  was  so  outrage- 
ously insolent  that  proceedings  were  taken  before  the 
Council  of  the  Marches.  Hugh  Gwyn  was  ordered  to 
apologise  publicly  at  the  Guildhall ; but  instead  of  that 
he  repeated  his  original  offence,  and  had  to  be  again 
arraigned  before  the  Court  to  be  duly  punished. 
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WITH  NOTES  ON  “ LATE-CELTIC”  ART. 

BY  J.  EOMILLY  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

The  Principality  still  lacks  a national  museum,  and  as 
a natural  consequence  the  most  valuable  Welsh  anti- 
quities are  to  be  found  in  collections  beyond  the  borders 
of  Wales.  Thus  it  is  that  the  British  Museum  was 
able  to  secure  such  treasures  as  the  golden  corseleP 
from  Mold  ; the  splendid  circular  bronze  shields^  from 
Moel  Siabod,  near  Capel  Curig,  and  from  Bhyd-y-Gors, 
near  Aberystwith  ; the  urn  of  Bronwen  the  Fair,^  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Alaw,  in  Anglesey  ; the  Roman 
milestones  from  Rhiwau,  near  Llanfairfechan  ; and  the 
biliteral  and  bilingual  Ogam-inscribed  stone  from  Pen- 
tre  Poeth/  near  Llywel,  in  Brecknockshire. 

Not  long  ago  the  Grosvenor  Museum  at  Chester 
acquired  the  very  fine  series  of  Bronze  Age  sepulchral 
urns®  dug  up  at  Penmaenmawr ; and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  results  of  Prof  Boyd  Dawkins’  excavations 
of  the  Gop  bone-cave®  have  gone  to  enrich  the  Museum 
of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

It  does  not  say  much  for  the  sagacity  of  Taffy  that 

1 Arch.  Camb.,  1st  Ser.,  vol.  iii,  p.  98,  and  Archoeologia,  vol.  xxvi, 
p.  422. 

2 Archoeologia,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  92  and  95. 

3 Arch.  Camh.y  3rd  Ser.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  233.  The  shape  of  the  so- 
called  urn  of  Bronwen,  and  the  character  of  the  ornament  on  the 
fragments  of  another  urn  found  with  it,  show  that  both  are  of 
Bronze  Age  type,  which  scarcely  accords  with  the  tradition  that 
Bronwen  was  the  aunt  of  Caractacus,  for  he  certainly  lived  in  the 
Iron  Age. 

Arch.  Camh..^  4th  Ser.,  vol.  ix,  p.  221. 

^ Ibid.,  5th  Ser.,  vol.  viii,  p.  33. 


6 Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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he  should  have  allowed  the  wily  Saxon  to  rob  him  of 
the  title-deeds  which  attest  the  antiquity  of  the  Bryth- 
onic  race,  at  a time  when  gallant  little  Wales  is  endea- 
vouring to  establish  its  claim  to  a separate  nation- 
ality. However,  since  these  precious  relics  of  the  past 
are  never  likely  to  return  to  Wales,  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances  is  to  keep  a 
faithful  record  of  all  the  archseolo^ical  landmarks  which 

o 

have  thus  been  removed. 

Of  all  the  antiquities  which  have  found  their  way 
into  collections  outside  the  Principality,  the  loss  of 
none  will  be  more  greatly  deplored,  if  a national  Welsh 
museum  be  ever  established,  than  the  Trawsfynydd 
tankard  in  the  Mayer  Museum  at  Liverpool.  This 
extremely  interesting  specimen  of  “ Lafe-Celtic”  work- 
njanship  was  found  in  a turbary  near  Trawsfynydd, 
Merionethshire. 

Trawsfynydd  is  two  miles  south  of  Tomen-y-Mur,Wn 
the  line  of  the  Sarn  Helen,  as  the  road  to  Carmarthen 
is  called,  and  three  miles  further  south  is  the  Bedd 
Porius  inscribed  stone.^ 

At  Heriri  Mons  four  roads  meet,  two  being  those 
already  specified  as  forming  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ; 
one  going  north-east  to  Caerhun,  and  the  other  going 
north-west  to  Carnarvon  ; and  of  the  remaining  two, 
one  going  south,  through  Pennal  and  Llanio,  to  Car- 
marthen, and  the  other  going  west  to  Bala,  and  then 
south,  through  Caersws  to  Neath.  Tomen-y-Mur  must 
have  been  a place  of  great  strategical  importance  in 
Roman  times,  from  its  position  commanding  these  four 
lines  of  communication,  and  also,  from  the  heights 
near,  a full  view  of  Cardigan  Bay  as  far  as  Bardsey 
Island.' 

It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lloyd  of 

^ The  Roman  roads  in  Carnarvonshire  and  Merionetlishire  form 
a triangle,  with  Conovium  (Caerhun),  Segoutium  (Carjiarvon),  and 
Heriri  Mons  (Tomen-y-Mur)  at  each  of  the  three  corners. 

- Westwood’s  Lap.  Wall.^  pi.  77. 

^ See  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  in  Arch.  Camh.,  4th  Ser.,  vol.  ii,  p.  190. 
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Penyglanau,  and  was  afterwards  acquired  by  Mr. Mayer 
for  the  collection  he  bequeathed  to  the  Liverpool 
Museum. 

Dr.  Forbes,  the  Director  of  the  Liverpool  Museums, 
has  very  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  photographs  of 
the  tankard,  here  reproduced,  and  also  with  the  parti- 
culars from  which  the  following  account  has  been  com- 
piled. 

The  tankard  is  made  partly  of  wood  and  partly  ot 
bronze.  The  wooden  portion  consists  of  a nearly  cylin- 
drical cup,  the  curved  exterior  surface  of  which  is  con- 
cave in  the  middle,  and  is  made  after  the  fashion  of  a 
small  tub,  having  a circular  flat  bottom,  and  ten  staves 
forming  the  sides.  The  bottom  is  ornamented  with 
two  pairs  of  concentric  circles  incised.  The  staves  are 
left  thicker  at  their  lower  ends,  so  as  to  leave  a ledge 
all  round  the  inside  for  the  bottom  to  rest  on/  and 
raising  it  very  nearly  half  an  inch  above  the  lower 
ends  of  the  staves. 

The  metal  portions  of  the  cup  consist  ot — (l)  a bronze 
knob  and  washer  with  a serrated  edge,  in  the  centre  ot 
the  bottom  of  the  tankard,  outside  ; (2)  a pair  of  thin 
strips  of  bronze  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
forming  two  concentric  circles  of  wavy  lines  inlaid  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  staves,  and  bridging  over  the  small 
intervals  between  them  ; thus  binding  the  whole  toge- 
ther, and  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  any  contrac- 
tion or  expansion,  according  to  whether  the  wood  hap- 
pens to  be  dry  or  wet;  (3)  a plating  of  sheet  bronze, 
which  covers  the  whole  of  the  exterior,  and  being  turned 
over  at  the  rim  extends  down  into  the  interior  to  a depth 
of  11  in. ; there  is  an  overlapping  of  the  plates  between 
the  handle  and  the  staves ; (4)  a rectangular  bronze 
handle  at  one  side  only,  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  cup 

^ The  bottom  would  be  prevented  from  falling  out,  when  the  cup 
was  turned  upside  down,  bj  the  curving  inwards  of  the  sides,  which 
reduces  the  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the  height.  In  the  modern 
tub  the  bottom  is  kept  in  its  place  by  being  let  into  a groove  in  the 
lower  ends  of  the  staves. 
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by  four  rivets  with  round  knobs  on  the  outside,  inge- 
niously made  to  form  part  of  the  decoration,  and  going 
right  through  the  bronze  plating  and  the  staves,  thus 
holding  the  whole  together. 

The  dimensions  are  : height  outside,  5f  ins.;  depth 
inside,  5 ins.;  diameter,  7-^  ins.  to  7^  ins. 

The  number  in  the  Mayer  Collection  is  6,384. 

The  Trawsfynydd  tankard  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  in  the  year 
1850,  when  it  was  amongst  the  antiquities  in  the  Tem- 
porary Museum  at  the  Dolgelly  Meeting.  Its  true 
character  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated,  for 
it  is  thus  described  in  the  Catalogue  ’} — 

“ Mediaeval. — A brazen  measure  or  drinking- vessel,  of  curious 
workmanship,  found  in  a turbary  at  Trawsfynydd. — J.  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  Penyglanau.” 

The  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  a paper  entitled 
^‘Notices  of  certain  Bronze  Belies  of  the  Late-Celtic 
Period”,  in  the  Archceological  Journal  (vol.  xxvi  (1869), 
p.  65),  briefly  refers  to  the  tankard  in  the  following 
words  : — 

The  highly  instructive  series  of  antiquities  there  preserved” 
(he.,  in  the  Liverpool  Museum),  “ through  the  good  taste  and 
munificence  of  Mr.  Mayer,  is  already  enriched  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  unpublished  {sic)  examples  of  the  ‘ Late- 
Celtic’  period : the  bronze  vessel  found  in  Merionethshire,  in  a 
turbary  near  Trawsfynydd,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  Penyglanau.” 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Gatty,  F.S.A.,  formerly  Curator  of  the 
Mayer  Museum,  exhibited  the  tankard  at  a meeting  of 
the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  held 
April  17th,  1879,  and  a fairly  good  engraving  of  it,  on 
a small  scale,  will  be  found  in  the  Ti^ansactions  of  that 
Society  (3rd  Series,  vol.  vii  (1878-9),  p.  116,  and  pi.  12), 
but  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ornamental  details  of 
the  handle  is  not  clearly  brought  out. 

Both  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
this  remarkable  vessel,  and  the  artistic  feeling  which 

^ Arch.  Camb.j  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  i,  p.  322. 
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pervades  its  decorative  features,  are  v^orthy  of  our 
highest  admiration.  It  must  excite  considerable  sur- 
prise also  that  the  wooden  portions  should  have  sur- 
vived in  such  excellent  preservation  after  a lapse  of 
probably  not  less  than  two  thousand  years.  Great  care 
was  evidently  taken  in  the  selection  of  thoroughly 
sound  wood  in  the  first  instance  ; but  in  addition  to 
this,  the  circumstances  must  have  been  unusually 
favourable  which  prevented  its  decay  during  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries. 

The  earliest  type  of  wooden  drinking-vessels  found 
in  Great  Britain  are  the  ancient  Irish  m ethers/  which 
are  formed  of  a single  piece,  being  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  casks  of  bog-butter  found  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  the  dug-out  canoes,  drums,  milk- 
pails,  and  other  hollow  objects  used  by  savage  peoples. 
To  fashion  a hollow  vessel  out  of  a solid  block  of  wood 
requires  less  skill  than  to  construct  it  out  of  several 
separate  parts,  because  all  joints  and  fastenings  are 
dispensed  with  ; but  it  generally  involves  a greater 
amount  of  work,  and  is  certainly  very  much  more 
wasteful  of  material. 

The  Trawsfynydd  tankard  thus  shows  a great  ad- 
vance in  construction  as  compared  with  the  ancient 
Irish  mether ; and,  indeed,  except  that  the  bottom 
rests  on  a projection  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  staves, 
instead  of  being  fitted  into  a groove  in  them,  it  has 
not  been  improved  upon  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
inlaid  wavy  strips  of  bronze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staves,  and  the  metal  casing,  are  substitutes  for  the 
modern  method  of  hooping  a tub  or  bucket.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  Trawsfynydd  tankard  is  one  of 
the  oldest  examples  of  a wooden  vessel  composed  of 
staves  that  has  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  it 
proves  that  the  trade  of  the  cooper  in  this  country  pro- 
bably dates  back  beyond  the  Christian  era.^ 

^ Sir  William  Wilde’s  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  214. 

^ A small  backet  or  tankard,  made  of  staves  and  hooped  with 
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Except  for  a moulding  round  the  rim,  the  whole  of 
the  decoration  of  the  tankard  is  concentrated  on  the 
handle.  Looked  at  in  profile,  the  handle  is  rectangular 
on  the  outside,  but  having  slightly  rounded  corners  on 
the  inside.  The  ornament  is  seen  to  best  advantage 
when  looking  at  the  front  view  of  the  handle.  It  con- 
sists of  a pierced  design.  The  part  grasped  by  the 
hand  is  of  the  shape  of  the  vesica  piscis,  enclosing  a 
bold  S-shaped  curve  with  a reversed  curve  at  each  end. 
The  four  round-headed  rivets  by  which  the  handle  is 
attached  to  the  vessel,  form  the  centres  of  four  triple 
divergent  spirals,  terminating  at  the  four  outer  corners 
in  trumpet-shaped  expansions. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  whole  is  suggestive  of 
the  flamboyant  Gothic  tracery  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, of  which  it  seems  to  he  an  anticipation.  The 
trumpet-shaped  expansions,  and  the  peculiar  ridges 
used  for  emphasising  the  curves,  however,  define  its 
true  character  as  being  in  the  style  called  Late-Celtic” 
by  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks  in  the  Horoe  Ferales,  pub- 
lished in  1863. 

Since  the  Horce  Ferales  was  written,  our  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  the  “Late-Celtic’'  style  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  discoveries  made  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
recently  placed  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans 
in  his  Ehind  Lectures  on  the  Origins  of  Celtic  Art”, 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  Dec.  1895.  The  affinities 
existing  between  the  art-products  of  the  “ Hallstatt”^ 

raetal,  found  at,  Nydam,  in  Denmark,  is  illustrated  in  C.  Engel- 
hardt’s  Denmark  in  the  Early  Iron  Age,  pi,  14.  Buckets  thus  con- 
structed are  common  objects  amongst  the  grave- goods  in  Saxon 
cemeteries  of  the  pagan  period.  (See  Akei'nnm’s  liemains  of  Pagan 
Paxondom,  and  B.  Faussett’s  Inventor ium  Sepulchrale.) 

^ So  called  from  the  great  Alpine  cemetery  of  that  name,  situated 
in  a district  abounding  in  salt-mines,  which  would  make  it  a meeting- 
point  for  the  early  Iron  Age  civilisation  of  this  part  of  Europe. 
(See  F.  Simony’s  Die  Alterthilmer  vom  Dallstdtter  Salzherg,  Vienna, 
1851  ; Gaisberger’s  Die  Grdher  hei  Ilallstatt  ini  osterreischen  Salz 
hnnmergute,  Linz,  1848  ; and  E.  von  Sacken’s  Das  Grahfeld  von 
Ilallstatt  in  OberOsterreich,  Wien,  1868.) 
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culture  of  the  early  Iron  Age  in  Central  Europe,  and 
those  of  the  Late-Celtic”  culture  in  Great  Britain, 
were  long  ago  recognised  by  Sir  Wollaston  Franks  ; 
but  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  goes  much  further  afield  in 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Illyrian  and 
the  Mycenjnan  civilisations  in  the  formation  of  the 

Hallstatt”  style,  and  to  fix  approximately  the  dates 
at  which  the  different  spiral  and  other  motives  were 
introduced.  He  believes  the  Iron  Age  to  have  super- 
seded that  of  Bronze,  in  Central  Europe,  about  the 
eighth  century  B.C.;  and  he  divides  the  Hallstatt” 
remains  into  an  earlier  and  a later  group,  the  former 
extending  from  B.c.  750  to  550,  and  the  latter  from 
B.c.  550  onwards.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
earlier  Hallstatt”  culture  was  spread  westward  into 
Gaul  by  the  invasions  of  the  Goidels  or  “ Q”  Celts  ; 
whilst  the  later  Hallstatt”  culture,  which  corresponds 
with  that  of  La  Tene’V  came  in  with  the  Brythons 
or  P”  Celts,  the  same  invaders  who  plundered  Borne 
and  Delphi  in  the  fourth  century  B.c.,  and  gave  their 
name  alike  to  Galatia  and  to  Gaul.  In  fact,  the  typical 

Late-Celtic’'  art,  as  finally  accepted  by  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and  in  the  shape  it  existed 
here  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  and  the  four 
preceding  centuries,  was  brought  here  by  the  Belgic 
Gauls. 

How  far  Mr.  Arthur  Evans’  conclusions  will  bear  the 
test  of  time  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is,  I believe, 
arranged  that  the  whole  subject  shall  be  thoroughly 
threshed  out  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  Liverpool,  in  Sep- 
tember next,  in  the  Anthropological  Section  of  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  will  be  the  President.  In  the  pre 
sent  paper,  therefore,  I propose  to  direct  attention,  not 

^ So  called  from  tlie  oppidum  of  La  Tene,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland.  (See  Dr.  R.  Munro’s  Lake- 
Dwellings  of  Europe,  p.  277  ; V.  Gross’  La  Tene  un  Oppidum  helvUe, 
Berlin,  1883;  and  E.  Vouga’s  Les  Helvetes  d la  Tene,  Neuchatel, 
1884.) 
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so  much  to  the  origin  of  the  “ Late-Celtic’’  style  in 
Central  Europe  or  elsewhere,  as  to  some  of  the  facts 
connected  with  more  important  discoveries  of  objects 
exhibiting  this  peculiar  phase  of  art  made  in  Great 
Britain. 

NATURE  OF  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  HAVE  LED  TO 
THE  FINDS  OF  OBJECTS  OF  THE  '‘LATE-CELTIC” 
PERIOD. 

A great  variety  of  circumstances  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  objects  of  the  “ Late-Celtic”  period.  Where 
they  have  not  been  buried  at  any  great  depth  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  plough^  has  frequently 
been  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  light.  The  making 
of  roads^  and  railways,^  drainage  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,^  military  fortifications,^  quarrying®  and 
mining,^  have  also  had  their  share  in  helping  the 
archaeologist.  A considerable  number  of  antiquities 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  beds  of  rivers  have 
been  recovered  in  the  course  of  dredging  operations  for 
the  improvement  of  inland  navigation^  and  building  of 
bridge  foundations.^  Tumuli, camps, caves, sites  ot 
towns^^and  villages/^ crannogs,^^ etc., have  yielded  a plen- 
tiful harvest  to  the  scientific  explorer.  In  some  cases 

^ As  at  Polden  Hill,  Somersetshire. 

^ As  at  Birdlip,  Gloucestershire. 

^ As  at  cuttings  near  Bedford  and  between  Denbigh  and  Corwen. 

^ As  at  Westhall,  Suffolk. 

^ As  at  Monnt  Batten,  near  Plymouth. 

^ As  at  Hamden  Hill,  Somersetshire. 

^ As  at  Hunsbury,  near  Northampton. 

^ As  in  deepening  the  Shannon,  Thames,  and  Witham. 

^ As  at  Kirkby  Thore,  on  the  Eden,  Westmoreland. 

As  at  Arras,  Yorkshire. 

As  at  Mount  Caburn,  near  Lewes. 

As  at  Settle,  Yorkshire;  Deepdale,  Derbyshire;  and  Kent’s 
Cavern,  near  Torquay. 

As  at  Great  Chesters  and  Sil Chester. 

As  at  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire. 

As  at  Lisnacrogbera,  Co.  Antrim ; Strokestown,  Co.  Boscom- 
mon  ; and  Lochlee,  Ayrshire. 
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the  denudation  of  the  wind^  or  the  erosion  ot  the  sea^ 
has  removed  the  covering  of  sand  by  which  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  have  been  concealed  for  cen- 
turies. The  rabbit,^  although  the  enemy  of  the  farmer, 
sometimes  becomes  the  friend  of  the  antiquary  by 
throwing  up  priceless  relics  of  the  past  out  of  his  bur- 
row. Lastly,  pure  accident^  is  now  and  then  the  agent 
by  which  the  position  of  a long-forgotten  hiding-place 
for  valuables  is  made  known. 


GENERAL  CHARACTER  OE  THE  FINDS  OF  OBJECTS 
OF  THE  “ LATE-CELTIC”  PERIOD. 

The  general  character  of  the  finds  of  objects  of  the 
Late-Celtic”  period  is  almost  as  varied  as  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  their  recovery  from  oblivion, 
and  they  may  be  classified  according  to  their  nature,  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  Sepulchral  remains. 

(2)  Remains  found  on  inhabited  or  fortified  sites. 

(3)  Hoards  of  objects  purposely  concealed. 

(4)  Objects  accidentally  lost. 

Sepulchral  Remains.—  The  sepulchral  deposits  of  the 
Late-Celtic’'  period  difier  greatly,  both  as  regards  the 
methods  of  burial  adopted  in  each  case,  and  the  kind 
of  grave-goods  placed  with  the  deceased.  This  is  to  be 

^ As  on  the  Culbin  Sands,  Elginshire,  where  in  1827  a sports- 
man having  lost  his  gunfiint,  found  a splendid  “ Late-Celtic”  bronze 
armlet,  whilst  seeking  to  replace  it  by  a flint  from  a Neolithic  settle- 
ment covered  with  blown  sand,  except  where  denuded  by  the  wind. 

^ As  at  Hoylake,  in  Cheshire,  where  the  encroachment  of  the  sea 
on  the  portion  of  the  coast  lying  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee 
and  the  Mersey  washes  out  antiquities  of  every  period  from  the 
submarine  forest  and  the  sand-hills  above  it. 

^ A beautiful  “ Late-Celtic”  bronze  armlet  was  found  at  Stanhope, 
Peebles-shire,  by  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  whilst  searching  fora  rabbit, 
under  a large  flat  stone  on  the  hill-side. 

^ As  in  the  case  of  the  hoard  of  gold  objects  of  bullion  value, 
amounting  to  £110,  found  at  Shaw  Hill,  Peebles-sbire,  by  a herd- 
boy  who  saw  something  glittei*  in  the  ground,  and  scraped  out  the 
torques  and  other  relics  with  his  foot. 
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accounted  for  by  a difference  of  time  rather  than  area ; 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  find  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages' 
merging  into  one  another  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Late-Celtic”  period,  whilst  towards  its  close  Roman 
and  even  Saxon  influence  began  to  be  felt. 

Possibly  the  earliest  sepulchral  remains  of  the  ‘‘Late- 
Celtic''  period  that  have  been  found  in  England  are 
the  burials  under  mounds  at  Arras,  on  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  which  were  explored  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Stilling- 
fleet,  DD.,^  in  1815-17,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Green- 
welP  in  1876.  The  bodies  were  not  cremated,  as  was 
generally  the  case  in  the  Bronze  Age,  and  also  subse- 
quently during  the  Romano- British  period  ; but  were 
buried  in  excavations  in  the  chalk,  and  the  place  of 
sepulture  marked  by  a tumulus.  The  so-called  Queen’s 
Barrow  at  Arras,  when  opened  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stilling- 
fleet,  was  found  to  contain  the  skeleton  of  a female, 
with  the  feet  gathered  up,  and  the  head  to  the  north. 
The  grave-goods  consisted  of  one  hundred  glass  beads, 
two  bracelets,  rings  of  gold  and  amber,  and  a pair  of 
tweezers. 

In  another  barrow  at  Arras,  the  Rev.  W.  Stillingfleet 
discovered  the  remains  of  a warrior  resting  on  the 
smooth  pavement  of  a circular  excavation  in  the  chalk, 
8 to  9 yards  in  diameter,  and  1 ft.  6 ins.  deep,  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  arms  crossed  over  the  breast.  He 
had  been  interred  with  his  chariot,  a pair  of  horses  com- 
pletely harnessed,  and  two  wild  boars. 

A third  barrow  explored  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stilling- 
fleet also  covered  the  skeleton  of  a warrior  with  the 
remains  of  his  martial  equipment,  consisting  of  the 
bosses  of  his  shield,  one  wheel  of  his  chariot,  two  of 
his  horses’  bridle-bits.  Two  wild  boars’  tusks  (one  of 
which  was  perforated  with  a square  hole,  and  enclosed 
in  a case  of  thin  brass)  were  associated  with  this  burial; 


^ Memoirs  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Archceological  Institute 
held  at  York  in  1846,  p.  26. 

^ Greenwell’s  British  Barrows^  p.  454. 
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indicating,  perhaps,  some  religious  or  superstitious 
belief  connected  with  this  animal.^ 

A portion  of  the  antiquities  mentioned  are  now  in 
York  Museum,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Stillingfleet’s  manu- 
script notes  on  his  diggings  in  1815-17  are  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  York  Philosophical  Institute. 

The  barrow  at  Arras,  opened  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
W.  Green  well,  covered  a circular  grave,  12  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, sunk  in  the  chalk  to  a depth  of  3 ft.,  on  the  floor 
of  which  was  laid  the  skeleton  of  a woman,  resting  on 
the  left  side,  with  her  left  hand  up  to  the  face,  and  the 
head  to  the  west.  Two  tame  pigs  were  buried  with 
the  deceased,  and  the  grave-goods  comprised  an  iron 
mirror,  a bronze  harness-ring,  a pair  of  iron  chariot- 
wheels,  two  snaffle-bits,  and  what  may  have  been  a 
whip-shank. 

In  1875  Canon  Green  well  explored  a tumulus  near 
Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  which  yielded  two  chariot- 
wheels  and  a bridle-bit,  but  no  human  or  other  bones. 

The  burials  just  described  bear  a marked  resemblance 
to  those  of  Gaulish  warriors  at  Berru^  and  at  Gorge- 
Meillet,^  both  in  the  Departement  du  Marne  in  France, 
and  may  have  belonged  to  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the 
Parisii,  who  gave  their  name  to  Paris  in  Gaul,  and  who 
colonised  or  conquered  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

Canon  Greenwell  describes  the  result  of  opening  four 


A “ Late-Celtic”  boar’s  head  of  bronze  was  found  at  Liecheston, 
in  Banifsliire,  in  1816.  (See  Dr.  J.  Anderson’s  Scotland  in  Pagan 
Times^ — Iron  Age, — p.  117.)  Three  little  bronze  figures  of  boars, 
from  Hounslow,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  illustrated  in  the 
Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Lond.  (2nd  Ser.,  vol.  iii,  p.  90)  ; and  the  splendid 
bronze  shield  from  the  Thames  at  Battersea,  in  the  same  collection, 
has  a boar  represented  upon  it.  (See  Kemble’s  Hotcb  Perales,  pi.  14.) 
The  boar  also  occurs  on  one  of  the  Scotch  symbol-bearing  slabs  at 
Knock-na-Gael,  near  Inverness.  (See  Stuart’s  Sculptured  Stones  oj 
Scotland,  vol.  i,  pi.  38.)  For  a boar  on  a helmet,  see  account  of 
Benty  Grange  tumulus  on  p.  224. 

^ A,  Bertrand,  Arclieologie  Celtique  et  Gauloise,  2nd  ed.,  1889, 
p.  356. 

^ E.  Fourdrignier,  Double  Sepulture  Gauloise  de  la  Gorge-Meillet, 
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barrows  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  in  the  parish  of  Cowlam/ 
in  Yorkshire,  in  all  of  which  were  found  the  skeletons 
of  females,  laid  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
resting  on  the  left  side,  with  the  hands  up  to  the  face, 
and  the  head  to  the  north-east.  The  grave-goods  from 
the  first  barrow  consisted  of  a bronze  armlet,  a bronze 
fibula  with  an  iron  pin,  and  seventy  exquisite  blue 
glass  beads  ; and  from  the  second,  of  an  ornamental 
armlet.  From  the  remaining  two  barrows  only  frag- 
ments of  pottery  were  obtained. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer  explored  a grave  dug  in  the  chalk, 
but  without  any  mound  above  it,  in  1868,  a quarter  of 
a mile  north-east  of  Grimthorpe^  House,  near  Pockling- 
ton,  in  Yorkshire.  It  measured  4 ft.  6 ins.  long  by 
2 ft.  9 ins.  wide,  by  4 ft.  deep,  and  contained  the  skele- 
ton of  a young  man,  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  grave, 
resting  partly  on  the  back,  with  the  knees  and  head 
inclined  to  the  left  side,  the  lower  extremities  drawn 
up,  the  hands  on  the  breast,  and  the  head  to  the  south. 
Associated  with  the  burial  were  sixteen  bone  implements, 
a sword-sheath,  the  umbo  of  a shield,  a disc  of  bronze 
with  repoussee  ornament,  and  bits  of  rude  pottery. 

The  number  of  burials  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  that 
have  been  found  in  Great  Britain  is  extremely  small  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Ages  of  Stone  and  Bronze. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  period  between 
the  introduction  of  iron  into  this  country  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Homan  occupation  cannot  have  been 
very  long  ; and  that  if  the  new  metal  was  brought  in 
by  a foreign  invasion  rather  than  by  peaceful,  commer- 
cial intercourse,  nothing  like  the  extermination  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  who  used  bronze  and  cremated  their 
dead,  can  have  taken  place. 


^ British  Barrows^  p.  208,  Nos.  li  to  Liv.  The  results  of  the 
exploration  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bronze  objects 
are  engraved  in  Sir  J.  Evans’  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  pp.  387, 
388,  and  400. 

- Reliquary,  vol.  ix,  p.  180,  and  LI.  Jewitt’s  Grave-Mounds  and 
their  Contents,  pp.  237  and  263. 
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As  we  have  seen,  a large  proportion  of  the  sepulchral 
remains  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  have  been  derived  from 
Yorkshire  ; but  other  instances  have  come  to  light  in 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Kent,  Gloucestershire,  Devon 
and  Cornwall. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge  has  given  an  account  in  the 
Archceologia}  of  the  opening  of  a tumulus  on  Garratt’s 
Piece,  Middleton  Common,  Derbyshire,  a mile  and  a 
half  south-east  of  Arbelows,  and  ten  miles  south-east  of 
Buxton.  The  body  had  been  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  lying  east  and  west.  With  it  were  found  one 
of  the  circular  enamelled  discs  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  subsequently ; a shallow  basin  of  thin  brass, 
much  broken  and  crushed  ; and  part  of  the  iron  umbo 
of  a shield. 

At  Benty  Grange,  in  Derbyshire,  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Buxton,  on  the  road  to  Ashbourne,  and  one  mile 
north-west  of  Arbelows,  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman^  exca- 
vated a barrow,  about  2 ft.  high,  surrounded  by  a fosse. 
The  body  had  all  decayed,  except  the  hair ; but  in  the 
spot  where  it  had  been  deposited  was  a remarkable 
assemblage  of  relics,  consisting  of  a leathern  cup 
mounted  with  silver  round  the  edge,  and  having  wheel- 
or  cross-shaped  silver  ornaments  round  the  bowl  ; three 
circular  enamelled  discs  of  the  same  class  as  those  from 
the  Middleton  Common  tumulus  previously  described  ; 
an  iron  helmet  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a hog  of 
iron  with  bronze  eyes,  having  a small  silver  cross  inlaid 
on  the  nasal;  a buckle;  fragments  of  chains,  etc.  This 
burial,  presenting  some  Celtic  characteristics,  belongs  to 
a late  period,  possibly  even  after  the  Roman  occupation. 

Two  Early  Iron  Age  burials  are  recorded  as  having  been 
discovered  in  Staffordshire,  one  at  Alstonfield,  the  other 
at  Barlaston.  The  barrow  near  Alstonfield,  called  Steep 
Lowe,^  was  composed  of  loose  stones,  and  was  50  ft.  in 

^ Yol.  ix,  p.  189  : letter  read  May  8tli,  1788  ; and  T.  Bateman’s 
Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,  p.  24. 

2 Ten  Years’'  Diggings,  p.  28. 

^ Bateman’s  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,  p.  76. 
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diameter  and  15  ft.  high.  The  Iron  Age  interment 
was  a secondary  one,  the  tumulus  having  been  made 
originally  in  the  Bronze  or  Stone  Age.  The  body  was 
laid  on  its  back  ; and  amongst  the  grave-goods  were  a 
spear-head,  a lance-head,  and  a knife  (all  of  iron),  some 
fragments  of  a highly  ornamented  drinking-cup,  a stud 
of  amber,  and  Roman  coins  of  Constantine  and  Tetricus. 

The  burial  at  Barlaston/  unlike  the  one  just  described, 
was  not  in  a mound,  but  in  a grave,  7 ft.  long  by  2 ft. 
wide  by  1 ft.  3 ins.  deep,  cut  in  the  solid  red-sandstone- 
rock.  With  the  body  were  associated  a beautifully 
ornamented  flat  bronze  ring  of  “Late-Celtic”  character  ; 
three  circular,  enamelled  discs  of  the  type  found  in  the 
barrow  on  Middleton  Moor  ; some  thin  plates  of  bronze, 
which  Mr.  LI.  Jewitt  conjectures  to  have  formed  por- 
tions of  a helmet ; and  blades  of  an  iron  sword  and 
knife. 

No  discovery  of  sepulchral  remains  belonging  to  the 

Late-Celtic’' period  surpasses  in  interest  that  made  in 
1879,  between  Birdlip^and  Crickley,  on  the  Cotteswold 
Hills,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Gloucester,  both  on 
account  of  the  completeness  of  the  series  of  objects 
buried  with  the  deceased,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of 
some  of  them  as  works  of  art. 

Whilst  repairing  the  road,  Joseph  Barnfield  un- 
earthed three  skeletons  interred  with  the  feet  to  the 
south,  in  graves  protected  by  thin  slabs  of  stone  placed 
on  edge.  The  central  skeleton  was  that  of  a female, 
and  those  on  each  side  males.  The  following  grave- 
goods  were  associated  with  the  female  : a bronze  bowl 
(laid  on  the  face  of  the  deceased)  ; a silver  fibula  plated 
with  gold ; a necklace  consisting  of  thirteen  amber 
beads,  two  jet  beads,  and  one  marble  bead  ; a tubular 
brass  armlet ; a brass  key-handle ; a bronze  knife- 
handle  ornamented  with  a beast's  head,  having  small 

^ LI.  Jewitt’s  Grave-Mounds  and  their  Contents,  p.  258. 

^ See  John  Bellows,  in  Trans,  of  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archoiol.  Soc.,  vol.  v,  p.  137.  The  objects  found  are  now  in  the 
Gloucester  Museum. 

5th  see.,  vol.  XIII. 
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knobs  at  the  ends  of  the  horns  ; and  last^  but  not  least, 
a superb  bronze  mirror. 

Another  very  similar  find  of  skeletons  in  graves 
formed  of  stones  placed  on  edge  was  made  in  1833  at 
Trelan  Bahow/  in  the  parish  of  St.  Keverne,  in  Corn- 
wall, ten  miles  south-east  of  Helston.  With  one  of  the 
skeletons  was  a beautiful  bronze  mirror,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  mirror  illustrated  on  the  accom- 
panying plate,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Forbes,  is  of 
a simiJar  kind.  It  is  now  in  the  Mayer  Museum  at 
Liverpool.  The  locality  where  it  was  found  has  not 
been  recorded  ; all  that  is  known  about  it  is  that  Sir 
J.  C.  Robinson  purchased  it  in  Paris. 

Sepulchral  deposits  of  the  same  period,  which  have 
also  yielded  mirrors,  were  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  military  works  at  Mount  Batten,^  near  Plymouth,  in 
the  spring  of  1865.  The  burials,  however,  in  this  case 
were  not  in  stonerlined  graves  near  the  surface,  but  in 
pits  from  4 ft.  to  4 ft.  6 ins.  deep,  excavated  in  the  dis- 
integrated rock.  In  addition  to  a bronze  mirror  and 
the  handles  of  two  others,  the  following  objects  were 
obtained  : two  jointed  bronze  armlets,  two  plain  bronze 
armlets,  four  fibulae,  three  bronze  rings,  a bronze  cup, 
an  iron  dagger,  and  a pair  of  shears,  black  pottery,  and 
fragments  of  glass.  Ancient  British  coins  had  been 
found  previously  at  Mount  Batten,^  indicating  a settle- 
ment here,  perhaps  in  the  first  century  B.c. 

The  exploration  of  the  Late- Celtic'^  urn-field  at 
Aylesford,^  in  Kent,  three  miles  north-west  of  Maid- 
stone, by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  has  been  the  means  of 
extending  our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  this  period  in  a 
most  unexpected  manner,  and  has  supplied  the  missing 
links  between  the  culture  of  Britain  in  the  first  three 
or  four  centuries  B.c.,  and  that  of La  Tene’^  on  the 
Continent,  which  in  its  turn  can  be  shown  to  have  been 

1 See  J.  Jope  Rodgers  in  Archmol.  Journ.^  vol.  xxx,  p.  267. 

^ See  J.  Spence  Bate  in  Archmologia^  vol.  xl,  p.  500. 

Sir  J.  Evans’  Ancient  British  Coins,  pp.  72  and  106. 

Archceologia,  vol.  lii. 


Late-Celtic”  Mirror  in  the  Mayer  Museum, 
Liverpool. 
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stroDglj  influenced  by  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
Venetian  country  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.^  The 
shape  of  the  tall,  cordoned,  pedestalled  vases,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  pottery  from  Aylesford,  were  things 
entirely  unknown  to  archaeologists  previously,  and 
enable  a distinction  now  to  be  drawn  between  the 
fictile  ware  of  the  '^Late-Celtic’^  period  and  that  of  the 
Romano-British  period.  The  discovery  also  of  bronze 
objects  of  Italo-Greek  manufacture  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.,  associated  with  Late- Celtic”  burials,  clearly 
indicates  that  there  must  have  been  a much  more  inti- 
mate trade-intercourse  between  Britain  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  in  pre-Roman  times,  than  has  hitherto 
been  suspected. 

The  “ Late-Celtic”  urn-field  at  Aylesford  was  unco- 
vered in  1886,  at  Messrs.  Silas  Wagon  and  Son’s  gravel- 
pit,  in  the  course  of  removing  the  surface  earth  which 
here  overlies  the  old  river-deposits  to  a depth  of  3 ft. 
or  so.  One  of  the  first  burial-pits  which  attracted 
attention  was  circular,  and  about  3 ft.  6 ins.  deep,  the 
sides  and  bottom  being  coated  with  a kind  of  chalky 
compound.  In  the  pit  were  found  a bronze  situla,  or 
pail,  splendidly  ornamented  with  repoussee  work  in 
the  Late-Celtic”  style,  and  containing  calcined 
bones  ; an  oeiiochoe,  or  wine-jug  ; and  patella,  or  shal- 
low pan,  of  imported  Italo-Greek  fabric  ; fragments 
of  a second  situla ; a bronze  fibula ; and  fragments  of 
pottery. 

From  another  grave,  about  1 ft.  6 ins.  deep,  situated 
200  yards  north-west  of  Aylesford  Church,  was  ob- 
tained a bronze-plated  tankard  with  two  handles,  of 
the  same  class  as  the  Trawsfynydd  tankard,  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  five  or  six  earthenware  vases,  one  of  these 
being  the  finest  pedestalled  urn  collected  from  the  site. 
All  the  antiquities  from  Aylesford  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 


^ Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans’  third  Rhind  Lecture  on  the  ‘‘Origins  ot 
Celtic  Art”,  as  reported  in  The  Scotsman,  Dec.  14th,  1895. 
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Remains  of  the  ^Rate-Celtic'^  Period  found  on  Inha- 
bited or  Fortified  Sites. — Next  in  importance  to  the 
sepulchral  remains,  as  affording  indications  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Late -Celtic’^  period,  come  the  remains 
derived  from  inhabited  or  from  fortified  sites.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  inhabited  from  the  fortified  sites  because, 
in  these  early  times  the  state  of  the  country  was  so 
unsettled  that  no  isolated  place  of  residence,  village  or 
town,  could  afford  to  do  without  some  means  of  defence, 
either  natural  or  artificial. 

The  inhabited  site  which  bids  fair  to  rival  all  others 
in  the  varied  nature  of  the  relics  obtained  from  it,  and 
the  light  they  help  to  throw  on  the  arts  and  industries 
of  the  Early  Iron  Age  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  Glaston- 
bury Marsh  Village.  As  the  explorations  begun  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  F.S.A.,  in  1892  are  still  in  pro- 
gress, it  would  be  premature  to  pass  an  opinion  upon 
the  finds  until  they  are  completely  exhausted.  For  an 
account  of  what  has  been  already  discovered  there,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Bulleid’s  paper  on  the  subject, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archceological  Society}  A bronze  bowl 
is  there  illustrated  which  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  derived  from  the  graves,  but  it  is  ornamented 
with  raised  bosses  instead  of  with  circular  plaques  of 
enamel.  The  handle  of  a mirror,  like  those  from  the 
graves,  has  also  been  found  at  the  Glastonbury  Marsh 
Village  this  year  (1896). 

From  the  exploration  of  this  settlement  we  have 
obtained  a knowledge  of  the  peaceful  pursuits  and 
methods  of  life  of  the  Late-Celtic’^  inhabitants,  which 
could  never  have  been  derived  from  their  sepulchral 
remains.  We  now  know  that  they  were  expert  potters, 
wood-carvers,  coopers,  and  weavers,^  same 

^ Vol.  xl  (1893). 

^ Ornamental  weaving  was,  no  doubt,  practised.  Although  w^e 
have  no  absolute  proof  of  this,  the  “ La  Tene”  helmet  from  Oorge- 
Meillet  (Marne),  previously  mentioned,  has  a sort  of  swastica  pat- 
tern upon  it,  suggestive  of  a textile  origin. 
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beautiful  flamboyant  forms  of  decoration  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  metal- work  of  the  period  to  earthen- 
ware and  wooden  vessels.  The  long-handled  weaving- 
combs,  which  are  so  well  known  in  the  Pictish  towers, 
or  hrochs,  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  have  been  found 
here  also.  Amongst  the  iron  implements  was  a bill- 
hook for  lopping  the  branches  of  trees, — a most  use- 
ful appliance  for  clearing  away  undergrov^th  in  forests, 
procuring  firewood,  and  building  wattled  structures. 
Unbaked  ovoid  clay  pellets  have  been  dug  up  in  hun- 
dreds. These  were  probably  sling-stones,  indicating 
that  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  expert  fowlers. 

The  dwellings  appear  to  have  been  circular  or  oval 
wattled  huts,  the  rudeness  of  which  stands  out  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  high  artistic  taste  and  technical 
skill  of  the  inhabitants. 

A few  of  the  crannogs  of  Scotland^  and  Ireland,^  whose 
structure  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Glastonbury 
Marsh  Village,  have  also  yielded  Late-Celtic”  objects, 
but  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  evidence  of  per- 
manent occupation  over  a considerable  period. 

Hunsbury,^  two  miles  south-west  of  Northampton, 
which  has  been  called  the  English  “ La  Tene”,  is  a good 
example  of  a ‘‘  Late-Celtic”  oppidum.  The  camp  is  of 
oval  shape  in  plan,  measuring  560  ft.  by  445  ft.,  and 
defended  by  a single  earthen  rampart  and  ditch.  The 
area  enclosed  is  about  4 acres.  Between  1880  and 
1886  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  excavated  to  obtain 
iron-stone,  which  lay  in  a bed  12  ft.  thick,  at  a depth 
of  7 ft.  6 ins.  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  about  three  hundred 
refuse-pits,  averaging  5 ft.  in  diameter,  and  dug  in  the 
soil  overlying  the  ironstone,  were  discovered.  Amongst 

^ At  Lochlee  and  at  Lochsponts,  Ayrskire.  (See  Dr.  R.  Munro’s 
Lake- Dwellings  oj  Scotland.) 

^ Lisnacroghera,  Co.  Antrim.  (See  Wood  Martin’s  Lake- Dwell- 
ings oJ  Ireland.) 

® See  Sir  Henry  Dry  den  in  Associated  Architectural  Societies^ 
Rej)ortSy  vol.  xviii  (1885),  p.  53. 
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the  contents  of  the  pits  were  two  bronze  sword-sheaths, 
one  of  them  highly  ornamented  in  the  Late-Celtic” 
style  three  fibulrn ; bridle-bits  and  cheek-pieces  of 
bone;  a chariot- wheel ; iron  saws;  knives;  spear-heads, 
etc.;  one  hundred  and  fifty  quern-stones,  reckoning  the 
upper  and  lower  stones  separately ; eight  spindle-whorls ; 
long-handled  weaving-combs  ; and  pottery  with  Late- 
Celtic”  decoration.  All  these  antiquities  are  now  in 
the  Northampton  Museum. 

The  camp  on  Mount  Caburn,  two  miles  south  of 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  explored  by  General  Pitt-Eivers^  in 
1878,  seems  to  have  been  an  oppidum  of  the  same  class 
as  that  at  Hunsbury,  and  the  relics  indicated  the  same 
kind  of  culture.  The  pits  found  at  Mount  Caburn  were 
some  of  them  oval,  and  others  oblong,  5 to  7 ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  5 ft.  deep.  The  objects  obtained  from  the 
pits  included  ornamental  pottery, long-handled  wearing- 
combs,  an  iron  billhook  like  the  one  from  the  Glaston- 
bury Marsh  Village,  and  three  ancient  British  tin  coins. 

The  fine  collection  of  Late-Celtic”  horse-trappings, 
etc.,  now  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  private 
Museum  at  Alnwick  Castle,  was  found  in  1844,  in  a 
pit  about  .5  ft.  deep,  within  an  earthen  entrenchment  at 
Stan  wick,  in  Yorkshire,  seven  miles  north  of  Eichmond.^ 

A few  Late-Celtic”  objects  have  been  derived  from 
Eoman  towns^  and  stations^  in  England  ; and  also  from 
the  weems,^  or  underground  houses,  and  the  hrochsj  or 
Pictish  towers  of  Scotland. 

^ Engraved  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  lii,  p.  762. 

^ Archceologia^  vol.  xlvi,  p.  423. 

^ Memoirs  of  the  Meeting  of  the  ArchcEological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  York  in  1846,  p.  88;  Dr.  J.  C.  Bruce’s  Cata~ 
logue  of  the  Antiquities  at  Alnwick,  p.  38. 

^ As  at  Silchester.  These  have  not  been  illustrated,  but  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Reading  Museum. 

^ As  at  AEsica  (Great  Chesters).  i^ArchcBologia  jBliana,  2nd  Ser., 
vol.  xvii,  p.  xxviii.) 

® As  at  Castle  Newe,  Aberdeenshire,  and  Grange  of  Conan,  For- 
farshire. (See  Dr.  J.  Anderson’s  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times — Iron 
Age,  pp.  141  and  160. 

As  at  Okstrow  and  at  Harray  in  Orkney.  {Ibid.,  pp.  219,  236.) 
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The  bone-caves  which  were  the  permanent  habita- 
tions of  Palseolithic  and  Neolithic  man  in  Britain  served 
as  temporary  places  of  refuge  for  the  Brit- Welsh  popu- 
lation during  the  troublous  times  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  Roman  evacuation  of  this  country.  Gildas’ 
account  of  the  Britons  leaving  their  houses  and  lands, 
and  taking  shelter  in  the  mountains,  forests  and  caves, 
whence  they  were  able  successfully  to  repel  the  inroads 
of  the  Piets  and  Scots, ^ is  fully  borne  out  by  archaeolo- 
gical research.^ 

The  principal  caves  which  have  yielded  relics  of  this 
period  are  Kirkhead^  Cave  in  Lancashire;  the  Victoria/ 
Kelko,^and  Dowkerbottom*^  Caves  in  Yorkshire;  PooleV 
Hole  and  the  Deepdale^  Cave  in  Derbyshire  ; Thor’s^ 
Cave  in  Staffordshire  ; and  Kent's^^  Cavern  in  Devon- 
shire. 

The  character  of  the  antiquities  derived  from  the 
caves  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  remains 
from  the  crannogs  and  the  oppicla,  although  a few 
things  of  peculiar  form  have  been  found  in  some  of  the 
caves,  such  as  the  spoon-shaped  bone-pins  from  the 
Victoria  and  Dowkerbottom  Caves,  and  the  bone 

^ Gildas,  xvii ; Bede’s  Ucd.  Hist.,  bk.  i,  ch.  xiv. 

^ Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins’  Cave-Hunting , p.  106. 

Three  miles  south  of  Cartmel,  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay. 
{Cave- Hunting,  p.  125.) 

^ A mile  and  a half  north-east  of  Settle.  {Cave-Hunting,  p.  81  ; 
and  H.  Eckroyd  Smith  in  Trans,  of  Hist.  Soc.  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  Yo\.  for  1866,  p.  199;  and  Roach  Smith’s  Collectanea  Anti- 
gua, vol.  i,  p.  67.) 

^ Overlooking  Giggleswick,  one  mile  north-west  of  Settle. 

Between  Kilnsey  and  Arncliffe,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Settle. 
{Proc.  Geol.  and  Polytech.  Soc.  of  W.  Riding  of  Yorksh.  for  1859, 
p.  45.) 

" A mile  south-west  of  Buxton.  {Cave-Hunting,  p.  126.) 

^ Three  miles  south-east  of  Buxton.  {Derby shire  Archceol.  Soc. 
Trans.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  196.) 

^ Near  Grindon,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Ashbourne.  {Reliquemj, 
vol.  vi,  p.  201,  and  Trans.  Midland  Sci.  Assoc.,  1864-5,  p.  1.) 

One  mile  north-west  of  Torquay.  There  is  a fragment  of  pot- 
tery, with  “ Late-Celtic”  ornament  upon  it,  from  Kent’s  Cavern,  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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whistles  from  Thor  s Cave.  The  fibulae  from  the  Victoria 
and  the  Deepdale  Caves  are  of  remarkable  beauty. 
Evidence  of  spinning  is  afforded  by  the  long-handled 
comb  from  Thor’s  Cave,  and  the  numerous  spindle- 
whorls  from  others.  The  discovery  of  Roman  coins  and 
Samian  ware  indicate  the  period  at  which  the  Brit- 
Welsh  sought  refuge  in  these  recesses  of  the  rock. 

Hoards  of  ^'Late-Celtic”  Objects  purposely  concealed. 
— The  horse-trappings  found  in  an  excavation  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  several  oblong  pits,  7 ft.  long  by  3 ft. 
wdde  by  4 ft.  deep,  at  Hagbourne  HilP  in  Berkshire, 
two  miles  south  of  Didcot,  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
hidden  ; as  also  the  horse-trappings  which  were  disco- 
vered in  the  chink  of  the  rock  by  quarry  men  at  Ham- 
don  HilP  in  Somersetshire,  five  miles  west  of  Yeovil. 
Another  instance  of  intentional  concealment  is  afforded 
by  the  beautiful  bronze  mirror  that  was  found,  with 
other  ornamental  pieces  of  bronze,  wrapped  in  a cloth, 
and  covered  by  the  upper  stone  of  a quern,  at  Balma- 
clellan,^two  miles  north-east  of  New  Galloway,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire. 

^'Late-Celtic'  Objects  accidentally  lost. — Besides  the 

Late-Celtic”  objects  which  have  been  dropped  by  their 
original  owners  on  dry  land,  and  got  covered  with  the 
soil  and  thus  been  preserved,  it  is  remarkable  in  how 
many  cases  they  have  been  lost  whilst  crossing  or  navi- 
gating rivers,  especially  the  Thames,^  Witham,^  Tyne,^ 
and  Tweed. 

^ Archceologia,  vol.  xvi,  p.  348.  ^ Ibid.^  vol.  xxi,  p.  39. 

Dr.  J.  Anderson’s  Scotland  in  Fagan  Times^ — Iron  Age,  p.  126. 

^ Shield  (Archceologia,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  96)  ; helmet  (in  the  British 
Museum)  ; fibula  {Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  xv,  p.  191. 

^ Shield  (Archwologia,Yo\.  xxiii,  p.  92);  sword-sheath  (J.  C.  Bruce’s 
Catal.  of  Alnwick  Mus.)  ; daggers  (Kemble’s  Horoe  Ferales,  pi.  17). 

^ Fibulae  {Illustrated  ArchcBologist,  vol.  ii,  p.  157). 

Sword-sheath  {Archoeologia,  vol.  xlv,  p.  45). 

(To  he  continued.) 
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EXCURSIONS. 

THURSDAY,  AUG.  15th.— EXCURSION  No.  3. 


TAVISTOCK  AND  DARTMOOR. 


Directors: — R.  Burnard,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Route  A. — Members  assembled  at  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Station,  Launceston,  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  proceeded  by  train 
to  Tavistock. 

Launceston  ... 


Tavistock 


Launceston 


On  arrival  at  Tavistock,  carriages  were  ready  to  convey  the 
party  to  the  Warren  House  Inn  (14  miles  north-east  of  Tavistock), 
on  the  road  to  Moreton  Hampstead,  going  via  Merivale 
Bridge  (4J  miles  east  of  Tavistock),  Two  Bridges  (8  miles  east 
of  Tavistock),  and  Post  Bridge  (4  miles  north  of  Two  Bridges), 
returning  the  same  way. 

Total  distance,  by  train  38  miles,  by  carriage  28  miles,  on  foot 
4 miles. 

On  the  outward  journey  to  the  Warren  House  Inn  stops  were 
made  at  Merivale  Bridge  (where  the  Stone  Avenues^  Hut 
Circles^  and  other  Prehistoric  Rettiains^  situated  f mile  south-east, 
were  visited  on  foot) ; and  at  Post  Bridge  (where  a few  minutes 
were  allowed  for  the  inspection  of  the  Clapper  Bridge^  the  finest 
specimen  on  Dartmoor). 

From  the  Warren  House  Inn,  Grimspound  (2  miles  to  the 
eastward),  was  visited  on  foot,  passing  on  the  way  Remains  of 
Ancient  Mining  and  a Stone  Row.  Carriages  were  ready  at 
3.30  p.M.  to  convey  the  party  back  to  Tavistock. 
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On  the  return  journey  no  stops  were  made. 

Luncheon  was  provided  at  the  Warren  House  Inn  on  arrival, 
about  noon,  by  the  kind  hospitality  of  Mr.  R.  Burnard,  and  high 
tea  was  partaken  of  on  returning  to  Tavistock  at  the  Bedford 
Hotel. 

Carriages  were  ready  at  2.30  p.m.  to  convey  the  party  back  to 
Tavistock  (where  the  Parish  Churchy  Remains  of  Abbey ^ and 
Early  Inscribed  Stones  in  the  Vicarage  Garden^  were  visited  on 
foot). 

Tavistock. — An  ancient  town  on  the  Tavy,  near  the  western 
edge  of  Dartmoor.  Contains  the  remains  of  an  Abbey  founded 
by  Ordulf,  the  Chief  of  Damnonia,  possibly  with  his  father,  Orgar, 
about  the  year  961.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  997,  but 
restored  early  in  1000  under  royal  patronage;  it  is  suggested  by 
Ethelmer,  Earl  of  Damnonia.  The  chief  portions  of  the  Abbey 
buildings  still  existing  are  the  fine  gateway,  over  which  the  public 
library  is  located,  the  refectory,  now  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  a porch 
in  the  yard  of  the  Bedford  Hotel,  and  the  gateway,  known  as 
Betsy  Grimbal’s  Tower,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 
gardens  and  orchards. 

The  first  printing  press  in  Devonshire  was  set  up  in  the 
Monastery  of  Tavistock,  but  only  two  works  from  this  early  press 
are  known  to  exist,  the  first  being  dated  1525,  and  the  second 
1534.  The  earliest  is  a copy  of  Boethius’s  Consolations  of 
Philosophy^  and  the  later  the  Statutes  of  the  Stannaries. 

The  Parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Eustachius,  has  been  more 
than  once  rebuilt,  and  is  now  mainly  Perpendicular.  When 
Leland  visited  Tavistock,  about  1540,  the  church  seemed  to  have 
been  only  lately  erected.  It  was  restored  in  1845. 

Three  human  bones  are  preserved  in  a glass  case  in  the 
church.  Tradition  says  they  are  the  thigh  bones  of  Ordulf,  the 
gigantic  founder  of  the  Abbey,  and  of  his  wife  and  his  father 
Ordgar.  They  were  found  in  an  ancient  stone  sarcophagus,  which 
now  stands  under  Betsy  Grimbal’s  tower,  when  some  excavations 
were  made  for  building  a house  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  in 

^736. 

One  of  the  chief  archseological  attractions  to  Tavistock  are  the 
three  inscribed  stones  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  placed 
in  the  Vicarage  Garden  for  safety. 

The  stone  standing  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Vicarage  is 
nearly  seven  feet  high.  It  was  removed  from  the  pavement  in 
West  Street,  Tavistock,  in  1780,  and  was  set  up  in  its  present 
position  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bray  in  1818.  The  inscription  is 
in  debased  Latin  capitals  in  two  vertical  lines,  and  reads  : 

NePRANI 
FILI  coNbevi 
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The  second  inscribed  stone  is  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  garden,  where  it  was  placed  in  1831,  also  by  Mr.  Bray.  It 


Inscribed  Stone  No.  i at  Tavistock. 
Scale,  actual  size. 


Inscribed  Stone  No.  2 at  Tavistock, 
from  Buckland  Monachorum. 
Scale,  actual  size. 


(Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon. ) 


formerly  stood  in  the  village  of  Buckland  Monachorum,  where  it 
formed  one  of  the  supports  of  the  blacksmith’s  shop.  It  stands  a 
little  over  six  and  a half  feet  above  the  ground.  The  name 
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Maccodecheti  on  this  stone  may  be  compared  with  the  Maccu- 
decceti  which  occurs  at  Penrhos  Lligwy,  in  Anglesey,  and  the 
similar  prefix  of  the  Macutreni  on  the  stone  at  Cilgerran,  in 
Pembrokeshire.  The  inscription  on  the  inscribed  stone  No.  2 at 
Tavistock  has  been  re-cut  by  some  ignorant  person.  It  is  in- 
scribed in  debased  Latin  capitals  in  two  vertical  lines,  and  reads, 

SABIN  ^ FIL  « 
mACCO  DEChET 


Inscribed  Stone  No.  3 at  Tavistock,  from  Buckland  Monachorum. 

Scale,  actual  size. 

( Drawjt  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon. ) 

The  third  stone  standing  in  the  garden  did  service  as  a gate- 
post in  a field  between  Buckland  Monachorum  and  Roborough 
Down,  and  was  placed  for  security  in  its  present  position  in  1868. 
It  stands  just  five  feet  high,  and  has  two  inscriptions,  one  in 
debased  Latin  capitals  in  three  vertical  lines,  reading : 

DOBVNN  hh  s 
FABRI  FILI 
ENABARRI 

and  the  other  in  ogams,  reading  : 

: : : : I . /////  Hill 

^ ^ M 1 1 1 1 ' I ' mu  mu 

(e)  n a b a r r 
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It  is  a singular  fact  that  this  stone  supplied  the  last  letter 
wanting — B — to  the  completion  of  the  late  Sir  S.  Ferguson’s  South 
B7'itish  Ogam  Alphabet. 

The  three  stones  are  small  menhirs,  all  bearing  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, but  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  erected  in  a 
time  when  Christianity  was  predominant  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  date  may  possibly  lie  between  the  4th  and  the  6th 
centuries  a.d. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  born  in  a cottage  at  Crowndale  some- 
where about  1539,  and  William  Browne,  author  of  Britannia! s 


Menhir  near  Merivale  Bridge,  Dartmoor. 

( From  a Photograph  by  R.  Burnard.) 

Pastorals^  \N2i'=,  born  at  Tavistock  in  1590.  For  further  particulars 
of  this  interesting  town,  see  Worth’s  History  of  Devon^  and  the 
Abbots  of  Tavistock.^  by  the  Vicar  of  Tavistock,  the  Rev.  D.  P. 
Alford. 


Merivale  Bridge. — The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  assisted  Mr. 
Burnard  in  pointing  out  the  objects  of  interest.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  was  of  opinion  that  the  avenues  of  stones,  which  are  small 
and  run  approximately  east  and  west,  were  memorials  of  the 
dead,  and  once  ended  in  each  case  with  a cairn,  which  had. 
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however,  been  pillaged  and  had  disappeared.  He  drew  attention 
to  a kistvaen  which  he  had  explored.  The  granite  cover  of  it 
had  been  broken  and  part  of  it  removed  and  made  gate-posts  of 
by  the  occupants  of  the  neighbouring  public-house  about  twenty 
or  twenty- five  years  ago.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  found  in  this 
receptacle  a flint  scraper,  a stone  polisher,  and  a flint  flake  which 
had  been  used  as  an  axe.  There  had  constantly  been  a tempta- 
tion for  the  farmers  of  the  district  to  remove  these  stone 
memorials  of  the  remote  past,  and  to  make  gate-posts  and  stone- 
hedges  with  them.  Archdeacon  Thomas  thought  the  stone 
avenues  were  very  similar  to  those  at  Carnac,  only  smaller.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  observed  that  there  was  this  advantage — if  the  stones 
had  been  larger  they  would  have  been  used  for  gate-posts  long  ago. 
It  is  believed  that  several  cairns  formerly  conspicuous  here  have 
been  demolished  of  late  years,  and  the  stones  of  which  they  were 
made  have  been  used  for  mending  the  roads. 

The  prehistoric  remains  of  a settlement  near  this  bridge  are  not 
remarkable  for  anything  except  their  completeness.  The  stones 
are  for  the  most  part  small,  but  the  preservation  of  the  extensive 
series  of  remains  is  due  to  this  fact. 

These  remains  consist  of : 

1.  A village  of  hut  circles  and  circular  pounds.  These  circles 
were  formerly  more  numerous,  but  the  construction  of  the  road,  and 
the  exigencies  of  road  repair,  have  done  much  to  obliterate  them. 

2.  Five  stone  rows.  Of  these  four  are  disposed  in  pairs,  or  it 
may  be  said  there  are  two  sets  of  double  rows,  running  approxi- 
mately east  and  west.  That  on  the  south  is  interrupted  by  a 
cairn,  enclosed  within  a circle  of  standing  stones,  and  finishes  with 
a dilapidated  cairn.  That  to  the  north  seems  never  to  have  been 
completed. 

Somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  cairn,  enclosed  within  a circle,  is 
a small  cairn  that  formerly  contained  a kistvaen,  from  which  runs 
a single  row  of  very  small  stones  at  a tangent. 

3.  A menhir,  14  feet  high,  with  indications  of  cairns  and  small 
stone  rows  about  it,  and  near  it  pits  or  socket  holes  that  formerly 
contained  other  upright  stones  of  considerable  size,  that  were 
removed  for  the  construction  of  a new  enclosure-wall  near  at  hand. 

4.  A “ sacred  circle”,  the  stones  all  very  small. 

5.  A kistvaen,  the  capstone  of  which  was  split,  and  two  gate 
posts  taken  out  of  it  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  cist  have  been 
found  a polishing  stone,  a flint  scraper,  and  a flint  flake. 

6.  Several  cairns,  formerly  conspicuous,  have  been  demolished 
of  late  years,  and  the  stones  of  which  they  were  made  have  been 
employed  for  the  mending  of  the  road. 

To  the  north  on  the  horizon  may  be  seen  a far  finer  megalithic 
monument  than  any  of  those  at  Merivale  Bridge,  a circle  of 
nineteen  upright  stones,  from  4 feet  6 inches  to  6 feet  6 inches 
high  ; a menhir,  and  a very  extensive  village  of  some  thirty-four 
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huts ; also  the  remains  of  two  stone  rows,  one  leading  from  the 
menhir. 

The  stone  rows  and  circle  at  Merivale  are  not  so  important 
or  complete  compared  to  others  on  Dartmoor,  but  are  none 
the  less  interesting  because  well  preserved,  and  they  owe 
much  of  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  them  to  their 
accessibility. 


Crockern  Tor. — The  Stannary  Parliaments  were  for  a long 
period  held  on  this  Tor.  The  first  of  which  we  have  any  account 
assembled  here  in  September  1510,  and  the  last  in  1749.  It  is 
probable  that  these  Parliaments  first  met  on  this  spot  as  far  back 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  members  of 
this  ancient  Parliament  of  Tinners — ninety-six  in  number — were 
appointed  by  the  Stannary  Courts  of  Chagford,  Ashburton, 
Plympton,  and  Tavistock.  They  met  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  passed  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  tin  mining,  and  the  sale  and  stamping  of  tin  in 
Devon.  These  assemblies  had  large  powers  and  could  enforce 
penalties  by  imprisonment  in  Lydford  Castle.  Risdon  says  that 
there  were  seats  and  a table  of  moor  stone  on  the  Tor,  but  these 
have  now  disappeared.  For  further  particulars  consult  Pearce’s 
La7vs  and  Customs  of  the  Stannaries^  1725. 


Post  Bridge. — Leaving  Princetown  to  the  right,  the  party 
proceeded  to  Post  Bridge,  and  were  much  interested  in  Clapper 
Bridge,  an  old  pack-horse  bridge  over  the  river,  the  arches  of 
which  are  spanned  by  enormous  masses  of  granite.  This  cyclopean 
bridge  is  a very  picturesque  object  as  seen  from  the  new  bridge 
over  the  road.  It  is  not,  however,  of  great  antiquity.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  and  other  authorities  declared  it  to  be  mediaeval 
— that  is,  quite  recent  compared  with  the  thousands  of  years 
attributed  to  the  hut  circles. 

Time  pressing,  the  photographers  and  sketchers,  who  found  in 
Clapper  Bridge  a subject  for  a picture,  had  to  hastily  complete 
their  work,  and  the  party  proceeded  another  two  or  three  miles 
on  the  Moretonhampstead  road  to  the  Warren  House  Inn,  where 
Mr.  Burnard  had  promised  refreshment.  As  the  weather  turned  out 
beautifully  fine — it  was  a perfect  day  for  the  moor — the  table  was 
spread  in  the  open,  down  in  the  valley  beyond  the  Warren  House, 
and  where  there  are  several  disused  mine  buildings.  Here,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnard 
dispensed  welcome  and  bounteous  hospitality  to  the  visitors. 
Before  proceeding  on  a pilgrimage  to  Grimspound,  Archdeacon 
Thomas,  as  vice-president  of  the  Cambrian  Association,  said  he  was 
delighted  with  that  pleasant  meeting  of  Devonians,  Cornishmen, 
and  Welshmen,  and  with  the  beautiful  weather,  but  their  pleasantest 
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“ discovery  ” had,  after  all,  been  Mr.  Burnard’s  hospitality  ! The 
cheerfulness  depicted  on  all  their  countenances  was  the  clearest 
possible  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  occasioned  by  that  luncheon; 
and  in  the  name  of  all — (Mr. 

Enys,  as  a Cornishman,  sug- 
gested “One  and  all”)  — he 
begged  to  offer  their  hearty 
thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnard. 

These  thanks  having  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  cordial  applause 
of  the  company,  Mr.  Burnard, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs. 

Burnard  and  of  the  Dartmoor 
Exploration  Society,  said  that 
they  were  heartily  glad  to  see 
them  in  Dartmoor.  It  was  well 
that  Welsh  archeologists  should 
come  thus  far  and  compare 
the  antiquities  with  those  in  the 
Principality.  Before  separating, 

Mr.  Baring  - Gould  felicitated 
himself  and  the  party  that  Mr. 

Burnard  had  not  given  them  a 
pre-historic  luncheon  to  be 
eaten  with  flint  scrapers  ! 

Post  Bridge  is  a hamlet  sur- 
rounded by  prehistoric  anti- 
quities — “ pounds  ” enclosing 
hut  circles  and  several  kistvaens. 

The  great  central  trackway, 
a pre-Roman  road  which  crosses 
Dartmoor  from  east  to  west, 
passes  across  the  hamlet;  an 
exposed  section  may  be  seen 
in  the  marsh  close  to  Stannon 
Lodge. 

The  Clapper  Bridge  is  a fine 
and  perfect  example  of  its  kind 
— a pack-horse  bridge. 

The  date  of  its  erection  is 
unknown,  it  is  probably  me- 
diaeval. In  Britannia  Depicted^ 
or  Ogilby  Bnprodd^  i753)  it  is 
shown  as  “ Post  Stone  Bridge, 
three  arches.” 

For  exploration  of  the  pre- 
historic settlements  of  Broadun  and  Broadun  Ring,  see  Transac- 
tions, Devon  Association,  vol.  xxvi,  pp.  185-196,  or  Darhnoor 
Pictorial  Records,  vol.  iv,  by  Robert  Burnard. 


Post  Bridge,  Dartmoor 


Headland  Stone  Rows,  Dartmoor. 
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The  photograph  of  the  Clapper  Bridge  here  reproduced  was 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Co.,  Strand,  London,  who 
declined  to  give  the  name  of  the  photographer  by  whom  it 
was  taken,  otherwise  we  should  have  duly  acknowledged  it. 

{Tavistock  Inscribed  Stones. — Lysons’  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  vi,  p.  cccix  ; 
Sir  S.  Ferguson  in  Proc.  R.  Irish  Academy,  1871,  p.  31,  Arch.  Canib., 
4th  Ser.,  vol.  V,  p.  92,  Jour.  Kilkenny  Archeol.  Soc.,  2nd  Ser. , vol.  ii, 
p.  184,  and  Ogham  Inscriptions,^.  117:  R.  Roll  Brash’s  Ogam  Monuments, 
p.  350  : and  Prof.  J.  Rhys’  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  p.  408, 

Headland  Stone  Kows  and  Grimspound. — The  stone  rows  on 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  in  Headland  Warren  may  be  either  taken  as 
eight  rows  of  stones,  with  four  fragmentary,  or  as  four  with  the 
remains  of  a circle  made  up  of  the  four  fragmentary  rows.  In 
any  case  it  is  unique,  for  none  of  the  known  stone  rows  of  Dart- 
moor possess  a circle  in  this  position,  nor  have  any  of  them 
eight  rows  of  stones.  The  “Old  Men’s  Workings”  have,  un- 
fortunately, destroyed  the  northern  end.  There  are  now  known 
to  be  about  forty  of  these  stone  rows  on  Dartmoor,  consisting 
chiefly  of  single  and  double  lines  of  stones  of  varying  lengths. 
The  longest  on  Stalldown  Moor  commences  with  a sepulchral 
circle,  and  ends  two  miles  away  with  a tumulus.  All  the  more 
perfect  examples  are  connected  with  sepulchral  remains.  For 
details,  see  Stone  Rows  of  Dartmoor.,  Transactions  (Devon 
Association),  vols.  xxiv,  xxv,  and  xxvi,  by  R.  N.  Worth. 

The  interesting  pre-historic  enclosure  known  as  Grimspound  is 
situated  on  the  slope  between  Hameldon  and  Hooknor  Tor,  It 
has  recently  been  examined  by  the  Dartmoor  Exploration  Com- 
mittee. There  are  twenty-four  hut  circles  within  the  “ pound”, 
half  of  which  were  habitations  and  the  remainder,  probably,  store- 
houses or  cattle-pens.  A few  flint  scrapers,  flakes,  and  fragments 
were  found  in  the  huts,  which  had  been  occupied  by  human 
beings,  but  not  a trace  of  metal  or  pottery  was  seen. 

The  special  features  of  the  hut  circles  are  the  remains  of  stone 
platforms,  cooking  holes,  and  hearths  or  fire-places  contained 
within  them. 

The  negative  evidence  obtained  from  Grimspound,  which  is 
persistently  confirmed  by  the  exploration  of  similar,  but  more 
ruined,  enclosures  near  Post  Bridge,  favours  the  idea  that  the 
people  who  lived  in  and  built  Grimspound  existed  in  a neolithic 
condition.  Examination  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  “ pound” 
discloses  the  fact  that  it  was  double,  with  a space  between,  but 
why  it  was  erected  in  this  manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  is  un- 
known. See  First  Report  of  Dartmoor  Exploratioti  Committee, 
Transactions  (Devon  Association),  vol.  xxvi. 

On  the  way  to  Grimspound,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  pointed  out  a 
ravine  caused  by  “ the  old  men’s  workings  ” for  tin,  and  took 
occasion  to  controvert  a statement  made  at  Launceston  by 
Professor  Sayce.  The  cleaving  of  granite  with  wedges,  which 
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the  Professor  spoke  of  as  a method  of  working  dating  from  time 
immemorial,  is  really,  according  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  a thing  of 
this  century.  A few  old  men  still  living  could  remember  the  time 
when  granite  was  worked  not  with  wedges,  but  by  making  a 

G P IMSPOUND 


groove,  putting  in  lime  and  pouring  water  on  it.  By  these 
means  great  masses  were  split  off,  and  that  was  how  this  ravine 
was  made.  The  old  men  were  there  in  search  of  vein  tin,  which 
was  very  different  from  stream  tin.  Stream  tin  was  pure,  but 
vein  tin  had  to  be  smelted  to  get  out  the  sulphate  of  antimony. 


Entrance  to  Grimspound. 


ELEIVMTIONI  OF  E N!  T R A N C F 

Grimspound, 
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arsenic,  and  other  things  mixed  with  it.  Probably  that  ravine 
was  made  in  searching  for  vein  tin  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; at  all 
events,  the  oldest  men  could  remember  when  wedges  were  being 
brought  in  as  a novelty.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  the 
visitors  were  shewn  other  remains  similar  to  those  at  Merivale, 
and  then  a movement  was  made  across  the  further  valley  to  the 
famous  Grimspound,  which  lies  on  the  slope  between  Hameldon 
and  Hookner  Tor.  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  Mr.  R.  Burnard,  and 
Mr.  Hansford  Worth  have  recently  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
and  labour  in  exploring  this  remarkable  pre-historic  remain, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  enclosed  village  of  a pastoral 
people  in  the  neolithic  age — long  before  history  began.  The 
outer  wall,  which  is  now  believed  to  have  been  a double  wall, 
enclosed  four  acres.  Within  are  the  remains  of  twenty-four  stone 
huts.  Thirteen  of  them  were  inhabited  by  men,  for  the  recent 
explorations  shewed  that  there  were  fireplaces  in  them,  and 
charcoal  was  found,  along  with  flint  scrapers  and  knives.  Flint 
is  not  found  nearer  than  Dorsetshire  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Scilly  Isles  on  the  other.  There  was  on  one  side  of  the  hut  a 
raised  stone  platform  for  the  bed  or  seat,  a hearthstone,  and  a 
cooking  hole,  where  they  cooked  with  hot  stones.  One  hut  in 
the  centre  of  the  pound  was  found  in  so  good  a condition  that 
Mr.  Burnard  and  his  co-workers  had  “restored”  it  and  hurdled 
it  round,  and  this  served  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  remarks 
made  previously.  Mr.  Burnard  jocularly  remarked  that  these  huts 
of  the  early  “ Devonians  ” were  at  least  free  from  draughts,  though 
no  doubt  their  inhabitants  suffered  other  inconveniences.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  and  himself  had  spent  hours  in  that  hut  while  it 
rained  and  blew  outside.  They  felt  themselves  quite  back  in  the 
neolithic  age,  as  they  cut  up  their  bread  and  cheese  and  accom- 
panied it  with  a bottle  of  Bass  ! Mr.  Enys  told  us  that  a friend 
of  his  had  seen  some  of  the  Fiji  islanders  using  flint  tools  ; 
therefore,  the  Flint  Age  had  really  come  down  to  the  19th  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Having  examined  some  other  of  the  huts 
and  the  boundary  wall,  the  company  made  their  way  back  to  the 
Warren  House,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnard  supplemented  their 
former  kindness  by  the  provision  of  a most  welcome  cup  of  tea 
for  those  who  did  not  require  more  potent  liquor.  For  this  extra 
kindness  Mr.  Enys,  as  representing  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall,  returned  thanks,  and  afterwards  the  Cambrians  gave 
hearty  cheers  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnard,  bade  good-bye  to  them 
and  their  company,  and  returned  with  all  possible  speed  to 
Tavistock — a drive  of  about  fourteen  miles. 

The  attractions  of  the  moor — including,  of  course,  Mr.  Burnard’s 
hospitality— proved  so  great  that  no  time  was  left  to  do  much 
more  at  Tavistock  than  to  proceed  to  the  Bedford  Hotel  for  the 
high  tea  that  had  been  got  ready  there.  The  Rev.  E.  C.  Wilson’s 
preparations  to  conduct  the  party  ovei  the  church  and  the  remains 
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of  the  old  Abbey  were,  however,  not  altogether  in  vain,  for  a 
few  minutes  did  remain  after  the  tea,  and  some  of  the  visitors  saw 
the  church  and  others  the  Abbey  remains,  and  the  much  more 
ancient  inscribed  stones  in  the  vicarage  grounds.  We  are  indebtec 
to  Dr.  George  Norman,  of  Bath,  for  the  beautiful  photographs  of 
the  Headland  Stone  Rows  and  the  Entrance  to  Grimspound, 
and  to  Mr.  R.  Burnard,  of  Plymouth,  for  the  description  of  the 
Dartmoor  Antiquities. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  16th.— EXCURSION  No.  4. 

CHEESEWRING. 

Director  : — Rev.  W.  Iago. 

Route. — Members  left  the  White  Hart  Hotel  at  9.30  a.m.  by 
carriages  for  the  Cheesewring  and  the  Hurlers  ("9  miles 
south-west  of  Launceston),  going  through  Holloway  Cross, 
Lewannick,  Trebartha,  North  Hill,  Berrio  Bridge, 
and  Henwood,  and  returning  by  Upton  Cross,  South 
Hill,  and  the  Callington-road. 

Total  distance,  27  miles  by  road  and  3J  on  foot. 

On  the  outward  journey  stops  were  made  at  Lewannick, 
miles  south-west  of  Launceston  {^Church  rebuilt  after  fire  in  1890 
Norman  Dont,  Cresset-stone^  and  two  Ogam  Discribed  Stones)  and 
at  North-Hill,  7 miles  south-west  {Churchy  i^th  Century^  with 
fine  early  \^th-century  Toinb  of  Thoinas  Vyncent  of  Battens). 

From  Henwood  (12  miles  south-west  of  Launceston)  the 
members  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Cheesewring  (i  mile 
south-west  of  Henwood),  then  on  to  the  Hurlers  Stone  Circles 
and  Ancie7it  Cornish  Cross  called  “ Long  Tom”  (i  mile  south  of 
the  Cheesewring),  and  joined  carriages  again  at  Upton  Cross 
(ij  mile  north-east  of  the  Hurlers). 

On  the  return  journey,  a stop  was  made  at  South  Hill, 
10  miles  south  fiChurch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Sampson.,  ic^th  century., 
7aith  Norman  Font.,  Easter  Sepulchre.,  and  Hagioscope  and  In- 
scribed Stone.,  with  Chi  Rho  Monogram^  in  the  Rectory  garden). 

Luncheon  was  provided  at  the  Cheesewring  Hotel  at  1.30 
P.M.,  and  the  party  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Rev.  J.  Shaw 
and  Mrs.  Shaw,  at  afternoon  tea  at  South  Hill  Rectory. 

Lewannick  Church  and  Ogam  Inscribed  Stones.— The  newly- 
discovered  Ogam  inscribed  stones  at  Lewannick  attracted  a con- 
siderable amount  of  attention,  and  quite  a heated  discussion 
took  place  between  experts  as  to  whether  a G could  be  a g if  it 
had  not  a curly  tail.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Langdon  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Nicholls,  the  discoverers  of  the  stones,  were  both  present.  The 
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former,  by  the  aid  of  outlined  rubbings,  explained  very  clearly 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  reading  of  Ogam  inscriptions. 
This  was  exemplified  by  the  second  stone,  which  has  the  name 
VLCAGNi  written  in  Ogams  reading  from  left  to  right  on  one 
angle,  and  from  right  to  left  thus,  ingaclv.  Each  of  these,  if 
turned  upside  down  so  that  the  Ogam  scores  faced  the  opposite 
way,  would  give  two  other  possible  readings,  viz.,  iqgasdv  and 
VDSAGQi.  The  latter  two  were  put  out  of  court  at  once  by  their 


Font  in  Lewannick  Church. 


Scale  for  font,  actual  size  ; details  of  panels,  actual  size. 
(Drawn  by  A7'thur  G.  Langdon. ) 


unintelligibility.  The  church  (dedicated  to  St.  Martin)  is  a 
Perpendicular  building,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  aisles, 
north  and  south  porches,  and  western  tower.  There  were 
some  well-carved  bench  ends  in  the  church, ^ but  these  were 
burnt  in  the  fire  in  1890.  The  font  is  octagonal,  with  square 
panels  of  geometrical  patterns  on  each  of  the  eight  sides, 
showing  a great  variety  in  the  design  of  this  peculiar  kind 


Illustrated  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon  in  Building  News,  Jan.  26,  1883. 
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of  decoration,  which  occurs  frequently  in  Norman  work,  and  sur- 
vived in  oak  carving  to  a much  later  period.  One  panel 
resembles  a mediaeval  labyrinth,  and  others  contain  five  and  six 
pointed  stars  and  a spiral. 

One  of  the  rarest  relics  of  antiquity  in  Lewannick  is  the  cresset 
stone,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  midway 
between  the  west  jamb  of  the  north  doorway  and  the  first  pillar  of 
the  nave  arcade.  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  first  called 
attention  to  it  in  a letter  to  the  Building  News ^ June  13th,  1879, 
where  an  illustration  of  it  will  be  found.  A long  correspondence 
ensued,  in  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  and  others,  took  part, 
the  result  being  to  show  clearly  that  the  Lewannick  stone  belonged 
to  a tolerably  well-known  class  of  objects  used  in  mediaeval  times 
for  giving  light  in  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  by 
filling  the  cups  with  tallow  and  inserting  a wick  in  each.  The 
stones  are  more  often  square  than  round.  The  number  of  cups 
varies  from  one  to  sixteen  in  the  known  examples,  and  they  are 
arranged  regularly  either  in  parallel  rows  or  round  a central  cup. 
Other  cresset  stones  have  been  noticed  at  the  following  places  in 
this  country  : — 

Calder  Abbey. 

Furness  Abbey. 

Carlisle  Cathedral. 

Llanthony  Abbey,  Monmouthshire. 

St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York. 

Dearham  Church,  Cumberland. 

Wool  Church,  Dorset. 

There  are  three  cresset  stones  in  the  Stockholm  Museum  from 


Cresset  Stone  in  Lewannick  Church. 


churches  in  Sweden,  and  the  Tailors’  Candlesticks  (date  1643)  in 
the  Edinburgh  Museum  are  instances  of  the  secular  use  of  cresset 
stones. 
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The  following  passage  from  the  Rites  of  Durham  Abbey  (pub- 
lished by  the  Surtees  Society)  explains  the  use  of  cresset  stones  : 
“ Also  there  is  standinge  on  the  South  pillar  of  the  Quire  doore 
of  the  Lanthorne,  in  a corner  of  the  same  pillar,  a foure-squared 
stone,  which  hath  been  finely  wrought,  in  every  square  a large 
fine  image  whereon  did  stand  a four  squared  stone  above  that, 
which  had  twelve  cressets  wrought  in  that  stone,  which  was  filled 
with  tallow,  and  every  night  one  of  them  was  lighted,  when  the 
day  was  gone,  and  did  burne  and  give  light  to  the  monkes  at 
mid-night,  when  they  came  to  mattens.” 


Cresset  Stone  in  Lewannick  Church.  Scale,  actual  size. 


The  cresset  stone  at  Lewannick  is  in  the  shape  of  the  frustrum 
of  a cone,  i foot  6 inches  diameter  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
I foot  2 inches  on  the  under  surface,  and  7 inches  deep.  It  has 
seven  cups,  six  of  which  are  arranged  symmetrically  round  a 
central  cup.  The  cresset  stone  is  supported  on  an  octagonal 
pillar,  I foot  ij  inches  high. 

The  Ogam  inscribed  stone.  No.  i,  which  stands  in  the  church- 
yard at  Lewannick,  was  the  first  Ogam  inscribed  stone  noticed  in 
Cornwall.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Langdon,  on 
June  7th,  1892.  It  is  4 feet  high,  by  i foot  5 inches  wide,  and 
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9 inches  thick.  There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  in  debased  Latin 
capitals  in  four  horizontal  lines,  which  reads 


INCEN 

VI 

MEM 

ORIA 


Ogam  Inscribed  Stone,  No.  i,  at  Lewannick.  Scale,  actual  size. 
( Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon.J 


and  the  other  in  Ogams  on  the  left  angle,  which  reads 

I I I I I //mm ! I I I I I /ill!  / I I I 1 1 1 1 

Mill //  Mil  iiiii  I III  Mill / 1111  / 11  mil 
I GE  N AV  IMEMOR 

The  Ogam  inscribed  stone,  No.  2,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Nicholls  of  Lewannick,  on  the  17th  of  July  1894,  in  twm  pieces, 
one  built  into  the  east  wall,  and  the  other  into  the  north  wall  of 
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the  north  porch.  The  two  pieces  have  since  been  taken  out  of 
the  wall  and  placed  together  within  the  church.  The  stone  is 
4 feet  9 inches  long,  by  i foot  wide.  It  is  of  the  same  class 
of  bilingual  and  biliteral  stone  as  the  other. 


Ogam  Inscribed  Stone  No.  2,  at  Lewannick.  Scale,  tV  actual  size. 
( Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon. ) 

The  Latin  inscription  is  in  one  vertical  line  and  reads 

C lACIT  VLCAGNI 

There  is  an  Ogam  inscription  on  each  angle,  one  reading 

I I I I I I I ill I I I I I 

"'ll  ' // 1 1 1 1 1 " " ' 

U L C A G N I 

and  the  other  the  same  name  backwards,  thus 

Mill  //  I I I I I I Ml 

"'"Mill//'  II"' 

I N G A C L U 


The  Cheesewring. 
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The  name  vlcagni  occurs  also  on  the  inscribed  stone  at 
Nanscow,  in  Cornwall,  on  a stone  at  Llanfihangd-ar-Arth,  in 
Carmarthenshire,  and  on  one  of  the  roofing  slabs  of  the  Bally- 
hank  rath  cave,  co.  Cork,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  at  Dublin.  Thus  we  have  a distinct  link  between  the 
early  Christians  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  portion  of  the  inscription  after  the  c 
of  lACiT  is  placed  more  in  the  middle  of  the  stone  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  Ogams,  which  accounts  for  the  crookedness  of  the 
line.  On  Ogam  stone  No.  i the  first  two  strokes  of  the  final  r of 

the  Ogam  inscription  are  made  to  slope  the  wrong  way  to 
avoid  the  i at  the  beginning  of  the  Latin  inscription. 

[Cresset  Stone. — Building  News,  June  13th,  1879  : J-  T.  Micklethwaite  in 
Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  33;  Rev.  J.  Lees  and  Sir  H.  Dryden,  ibid., 
vol.  xxxix,  p.  391  ; Trans.  Curnb.  and  West.  Ant.  Soc.,  Land.,  vol.  iii. ) 

[Ogam  Stone  No.  i. — A.  G.  Langdon  in  Arch.  Camb.,  5th  Ser.  (1892), 
p.  251,  and  Journ.  of  the  Royal  Inst,  of  Cornwall,  vol.  ix,  p.  293  ; Rev. 
W.  lago  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.,  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  xiv,  p,  214.) 

[Ogam  Stone  No.  2 — A.  G.  Langdon  in  Illustrated  Archceologist,  Sept. 
1894,  and  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  of  Lond.,  2nd  Sen,  vol.  xv,  p.  279.) 

North  Hill  Church. — A Perpendicular  building  consisting  of 
nave,  chancel,  aisles,  south  porch,  with  fine  groined  roof  of 
granite  and  parvise,  and  an  embattled  western  tower  with 
crocheted  pinnacles,  containing  six  bells.  There  is  an  elaborately 
ornamented  altar  tomb  of  slate,  wfith  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas 
Vyncent,  gent.,  of  Battens,  ob.  1606,  and  Jane  his  wife,  ob.  1601, 
and  fifteen  children. 

The  Cheesewring. — This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
granite  tors  which  are  such  a characteristic  feature  of  Dartmoor 
and  the  upland  portion  of  Cornwall,  where  the  same  formation 
occurs.  It  has  the  appearance  of  several  separate  cheese-shaped 
blocks  of  gigantic  size  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  toppling  over  in  consequence  of  the  blocks  at 
the  bottom  being  of  smaller  diameter  than  those  above. 

The  whole  of  the  Cheesewring  is,  however,  one  solid  mass  of 
rock,  the  fantastic  shapes  which  the  granite  tors  assume  being 
due  entirely  to  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  weather.  In 
Gibson’s  edition  (1695)  of  Camden’s  Britannia^  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  thus  explained: — “Hard  by  is  a heap  of  pretty  large 
rocks,  under  which  is  a great  stone,  form’d  so  like  a cheese  that  it 
seems  to  be  pressed  by  the  others,  from  whence  the  whole  has 
been  named  Wring  Cheesei''  Borlase  looked  upon  the  Cheese- 
wTing  as  a rock  idol  which  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
this  view  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  Cheesewring  stands  at  a height  of  1,049  above  sea 
level,  w'hence  a magnificent  view"  is  to  be  had  on  a fine  day.  The 
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height  of  the  pile  of  rocks  forming  the  Cheesewring  is  about 
24  feet,  and  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  cheese-shaped  blocks 
12  feet.  Quarrying  operations  at  one  time  threatened  to  destroy 
this  far-famed  natural  curiosity,  but  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  has 
wisely  limited  the  scope  of  their  destructive  efforts.  Whether  the 
Cheesewring  ever  served  as  a rock  idol  to  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
as  Borlase  asserts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a large  fort  with  walls  of  rubble 
stonework,  like  those  of  Cam  Goch  in  Carmarthenshire,  which 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  Hurlers  stone  circles  and 
the  Trethevy  Cromlech  are  not  far  off.  In  a cistvaen,  still  visible 
within  a cairn,  between  the  Cheesewring  and  the  Hurlers  was 
found  in  1837  a gold, cup,  probably  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
of  the  bullion  value  of  10/. 

Mr.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  Caradon  Railway,  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  visit  by  his  explanations  and  local  in- 
formation. Mr.  Harris  told  the  party  that  before  the  cup  was  found 
there  was  a curious  legend  current  in  the  neighbourhood.  When- 
ever hunters  came  round  that  way,  the  Arch  Druid  would  receive 
them  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  would  offer  them  drink  out  of  a 
golden  goblet ; and  if  there  were  40  or  50  of  them,  they  could  all 
drink  from  the  cup  without  emptying  it.  One  day  a party  were 
hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the  Widdecombe  Marsh  to  the  west  of 
the  Cheesewring,  and  one  of  their  number  took  an  oath,  or  laid  a 
wager,  that  if  the  Druid  was  there  then,  he  would  drink  the  cup 
dry.  They  thereupon  saw  the  locks  of  the  priest  floating  in  the 
air,  and  hastened  up  to  him.  The  hunter  drank  of  the  cup  until 
he  could  drink  no  more,  and  was  so  enraged  at  his  inability  to 
finish  it  that  he  dashed  the  wine  in  the  face  of  the  Druid,  who 
immediately  disappeared.  In  connection  with  that  legend,  it  was 
curious  that  within  a quarter-mile  of  the  traditional  seat  of  the 
Druid  this  gold  cup  was  found. 

Immediately  outside  the  rampart  of  the  stone  fort  above  the 
Cheesewring  is  a large  natural  block  of  granite,  hollowed  out  by 
the  weather  into  a rude  seat  called  the  Druid’s  Chair.  It  is  said 
that  whoever  sits  in  it  is  destined  shortly  either  to  become  a poet 
or  go  mad — in  fact,  the  Laureateship  or  Colney  Hatch  ! The 
whole  neighbourhood  of  the  Cheesewring  has  been  completely 
spoiled  by  quarrying  and  mining  operations. 

Just  below  the  Cheesewring  is  a rude  hut  like  a cromlech, 
formed  of  large  slabs  of  granite,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Da?iiel  Gumbos  House.  It  was  inhabited  in  the  last  century  by 
an  eccentric  individual  who  lived  here,  and  brought  up  a family 
in  a state  of  primaeval  savagery.  One  of  the  jambs  of  the  door- 
way is  inscribed  D.  Gumh,  1735,  and  on  the  top  of  the  roofing 
slab  is  an  incised  figure  of  the  diagram  of  Euclid’s  forty-seventh 
proposition  of  the  first  book,  but  with  the  sides  of  the  right-angle 
produced  so  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a fourth  square  in  which  the 
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square  on  the  hypothenuse  is  inscribed.  The  length  of  the  sides 
of  the  squares  are  6,  8,  lo,  and  14  in.  respectively.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  three  sides  right-angled  triangle  are  thus  3,  4,  and  5, 
giving  the  well-known  method  for  setting  out  a right-angle. 

(Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  p.  10  ; Borlase’s  Antiquities  or 
Cornwall,  p.  165  ; Lysons’  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  iii,  p.  clxiv. ) 


Diagram  of  Euclid,  i,  47,  carved  on  Daniel  Gumb’s  House. 

The  Hurlers  Stone  Circles. — ^These  megalithic  remains  lie 
about  a mile  south-east  of  the  Cheesewring  on  the  sloping  surface 
of  the  down,  and  consist  of  three  circles  nearly  in  a straight  line 
from  12  to  18  degrees  east  of  north,  and  two  outlying  stones 
386  feet  west  of  the  centre  of  the  middle  circle.  The  distance 
between  the  centre  of  the  middle  circle  and  the  northern  circle  is 
214  feet  9 inches,  and  between  it  and  the  centre  of  the  southern 
circle  205  feet  6 inches.  The  diameters  and  number  of  stones 


are  as  follows  : — 

Diameter. 

Number  of 
Stones 
Erect. 

Number  of 
Stones 
Prostrate. 

Total. 

Northern  Circle 

1 14  ft. 

6 

7 

13 

Middle  ,, 

140  ,, 

10 

3 

13 

Southern  ,, 

108  ,, 

2 

9 

II 

The  stones  vary  from  2 feet  9 inches  to  5 feet  10  inches  in 
height.  With  regard  to  the  name,  Camden  says:  “The  neigh- 
bours call  them  Hurlers,,  out  of  a pious  belief  that  they  are  men 
transformed  into  stones  for  playing  at  ball  on  Sunday.” 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  extremely  rich  in  prehistoric  and 
early  Christian  antiquities.  Two  miles  north  of  the  Cheese- 
wring is  the  ancient  British  settlement  on  Trewortha  Marsh, 
explored  in  1891  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  The  unique 
gold  cup,  now  in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  was 
found  in  a barrow  on  Rillaton  Manor  in  1837,  near  the  Cheese- 
wring. The  Trethevy  Cromlech  is  2\  miles  south  of  the  Cheese- 
wring, St.  deer’s  Church,  Holy  Well,  and  the  “ Doniert”  inscribed 
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cross  base  with  the  “Other  Half  Stone”  are  within  three  miles 
south  of  the  Cheesewring.  The  time  available  for  the  excursion 
did  not  allow  of  these  being  visited.  They  can  be  most  con- 
veniently reached  from  Liskeard. 

[Hurlers  Circles.— Gihson  sedition  oiCojnd&xi  5 Britan7tia,  p.  10;  Allen’s 
History  of  Liskeard,  p.  2 ; W.  C.  Dymond  in  /our.  Brit.  Archaol.  Assoc., 
vol.  XXXV,  p.  297.) 

{Rillaton  Gold  Cup. — E.  Smirke  in  Archceol.  Journ.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  189,  and 
in  Journ.  Royal  Inst,  of  Cornwall,  vol.  iii  (1868),  p.  34.) 

{Tretkevy  Cromlech. — W.  C.  Dymond  in  Journ.  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc., 
vol.  xxxvii,  p.  118. ) 

Doniert”  Stone. — A.  G.  Langdon  in  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc., 

vol.  xlv,  p.  326.) 

“Long  Stone”  Cornish  Cross. — This  interesting  monument 
stands  on  the  open  moor  about  half  a mile  south  of  the  Hurlers. 
It  is  an  unornamented  granite  cross,  9 feet  high,  with  a circular 
head  and  projections  at  the  neck  where  the  head  joins  the  shaft. 
Within  the  circular  head  is  an  equal  limbed  cross  with  expanded 
ends.  On  the  shaft  is  an  incised  line  forming  a rectangle.  The 
form  of  the  shaft  is  bent  and  irregular.  This  and  all  other 
Cornish  Crosses  are  illustrated  and  described  in  Mr.  Arthur 
G.  Langdon’s  work  on  the  subject. 

(Blight’s  Crosses  of  Cornwall,  p.  20  ; Additions  to  Cornwall  in  Gough’s 
edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  p.  23.) 


South  Hill  Church  and  Incribed  Stone  with  Chi-Eho  Mono- 
gram.— An  interesting  address  on  the  church  was  delivered  by 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Shaw,  and  the  description  of  the  inscribed 
stone  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Rev.  W.  lago.  The  church  (dedi- 
cated to  St.  Sampson)  is  chiefly  in  the  Decorated  style,  consisting 
of  a nave,  chancel,  north  transept,  south  aisle,  south  porch, 
and  embattled  western  tower,  with  pinnacles,  containing  five 
bells.  The  font  is  carved  with  grotesque  figures  of  lions 
and  dragons.  In  the  transept  there  is  a double-arched  Easter 
sepulchre  and  a hagioscope. 

In  the  Rectory  garden  is  an  early  Christian  inscribed  stone, 
one  of  the  few  in  Great  Britain  which  bears  the  Chi-Rho  mono- 
gram. It  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  J.  Wills  at  the 
beginning  of  September  1891,  but  it  was  then  turned  upside 
down,  so  that  the  portion  with  the  Chi-Rho  monogram  upon  it 
was  buried  in  the  earth  out  of  sight.  The  Rector  being  absent, 
he  was  unable  to  have  the  stone  dug  out,  but  he  recommended 
the  Rev.  W.  lago  to  go  and  examine  it  and  have  it  removed  from 
the  bank.  The  result  was  that  in  November  1891,  when  the 
Rev.  W.  lago  visited  South  Hill  for  this  purpose,  he  saw  the  Chi- 
Rho  monogram  for  the  first  time,  and  was  able  to  correct  the 
original  reading  published  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Wills  in  the  Western 
Weekly  News  and  the  ArchcEologia  Canibrensis. 

The  total  length  of  the  stone  is  8 feet  2 inches,  but  in  its  new 
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position,  as  re-erected  with  the  right  side  uppermost,  it  stands 
5 feet  above  the  ground.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  stone  is 
I foot  5 inches,  and  the  thickness  i foot. 


“ Long  Stone”  Cornish  Cross.  Scale,  actual  size. 
f Di-awn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon.J 


At  the  top  of  the  stone  is  the  Chi-Rho  monogram,  standing  on 
two  incised  lines  forming  a sort  of  rude  semi-circular  arch.  The 
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inscription  is  below  this  in  two  vertical  lines  of  mixed  capitals  and 
minuscules.  It  reads — 

cvmREGn  ^ 

FILI  mAVC  ^ 

The  other  examples  of  Early  Christian  monuments  bearing  the 
Chi-Rho  monogram  are  as  follows  : — 

Phillack,  Cornwall. 

St.  Just  in  Penwith,  Cornwall. 

St.  Helen’s  Chapel,  ,, 

Penmachno,  Carnarvonshire. 

Kirkmadrine,  Wigtonshire. 

Whithorne,  „ 


Norman  Font  at  South  Hill. 
Scale,  actual  size. 


These  stones  are  probably  the  most  ancient  Christian  monu- 
ments in  this  country,  and  indicate  the  localities  where  the  first 
missionaries,  such  as  St.  Ninian  of  Whithorne,  commenced  their 
labours. 

The  use  of  the  Chi-Rho  monogram  in  Gaul  extends  from  a.d. 
377  to  493,  so  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  the 
South  Hill  stone  to  the  sixth  century.  This  also  is  the  period  when 
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the  debased  Latin  capital  letters  were  gradually  being  developed 
into  minuscules. 


Inscribed  Stone  with  Chi-Rho  Monogram  at  South  Hill. 
Scale,  actual  size. 

(Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon.) 


The  curious  arch  beneath  the  monogram  on  the  Southill  stone 
is  to  be  seen  also  on  an  inscribed  stone  atWelltown,  Cardynham. 

(S.  J.  Wills,  in  Western  Weekly  News,  October  24th,  1891,  and  Arch. 
Canib.,  5th  Ser. , vol.  viii  (1891),  p.  324;  A.  G.  Langdon  in  Arch.  Camb. 
5th  Ser,,  vol.  X (1893),  P-  I Rev.  W.  lago  in  Trans,  of  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  Aj'cIkboI.  Soc.  vol.  xvi  (1891-2),  p,  159;  Journ.  Royal  Inst, 
of  Cornwall,  vol.  xii.) 
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The  Possessions  of  the  Commandeey  of  Slebech,  Pembroke- 
shire. — The  following  document,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  the  27th  Elizabeth,  is  of 
considerable  interest  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  things  brought 
about  in  many  parishes  by  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  by 
Henry  VIII.  It  also  adds  an  additional  fragment  to  the  materials 
for  the  much-needed  history  of  the  monastic  house  of  Slebech.  On 
both  grounds  it  seems  worthy  of  a place  in  the  pages  of  our 
Journal,  and  I am  only  sorry  that  I cannot  accompany  it  with 
explanatory  or  elucidatory  notes  or  documents.  I commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  Pembrokeshire  antiquaries,  amongst  whom  we 
have  in  Mr.  Edward  Laws  and  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  B.C.L.,  gentlemen 
who  can  probably  solve  the  difficulties  it  contains,  as  well  as  add  to 
the  light  that  it  sheds.  The  proceedings  that  led  up  to  the  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  appear  to  have  perished,  or,  at  any  rate, 
I cannot  discover  them  at  the  Record  Office.  The  documents 
relating  to  the  first  sale  of'  the  property  to  Roger  and  Thomas 
Barlow  are  printed  in  Arch.  Camh.,  4th  Series,  vol.  xi,  p.  164. 
This  comprised  only  the  manors  of  Slebech,  Martletwy  and  Myn- 
were,  and  their  respective  advowsons.  The  residue  of  the 
Hospitallers’  property  seems  to  have  been  let  on  lease,  of  which  the 
last  that  I can  trace  was  executed  in  the  lOth  Charles  I (1635) 
in  favour  of  Jacob  Houghton,  gent.,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Exchequer  decree  makes 
mention  of  a portion  of  the  Slebech  property  as  being  situated  in 
Glamorganshire,  but  the  return  of  its  possessions  in  the  Valor  JEccle- 
siasticus  contains  no  reference  to  any  lying  in  that  county. 

Edward  Owen. 


Court  of  Exchequer  {Queen's  Remembrancer'),  Decrees  and  Orders, 
Series  /,  No.  10,  fo.  294.  Monday,  24  May,  Easter  Term, 
27  Eliz. 

“ Pembr[oke]. — Whereas  the  late  Comaundrey  of  Slebiche,  scituat 
in  the  said  countie  of  Pembroke,  and  extendinge  into  the  said 
countie  of  Pembr’,  and  into  the  counties  of  Radnor,  Carm’then, 
Cardigan,  and  Glamorgan,  and  belonginge  to  the  late  Hospitall  or 
Priory  of  St.  Johnes  Jer’l’m  in  England,  and  all  the  mannors, 
landes,  ten’tes,  and  hereditam’ts  belonginge  to  the  said  late  comaun- 
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drey  of  Slebiclie  by  dissolucon  of  the  said  late  Hospitall  or  Priory 
of  St.  Johnes  came  to  the  handes  of  kinge  Henry  the  eight,  sur- 
veyed and  valued  at  cxxiiJ7^.,  And  also  fortye  pounds  p’  annu’, 
whereof  by  the  said  late  kinge,  anno  tricesimo  octavo  of  his  raigne, 
were  sould  and  assured  to  Roger  and  Thomas  Barlowe,  the  manner 
and  tyeth  of  Slebiche,  the  manner  and  tyethes  of  Martletwye,  the 
manner  and  tyethes  of  Mynwere,  and  the  p’sonage  of  Bulstowe, 
valued  at  twenty  nyne  pounds  two  shillings  foure  pence  ob’  p’ 
annu’  And  all  the  residue,  except  the  fortye  pounds  p’  annu’,  in 
the  said  countie  of  Glamorgan,  by  the  name  of  the  comaundrye  of 
Slebiche.  And  the  lands  and  possessions  thereof  in  the  said  countie 
of  Pembr’  were  by  the  late  kinge  Edward  the  Sixt,  by  his  graces 
I’res  patentes  bearinge  date  the  nyne  and  twenteth  daie  of  Maye  in 
the  seaventh  yere  of  his  raigne,  demised  to  Thomas  Awdley, 
esquier,  to  hould  to  him  and  his  assignes  from  the  feast  of  the 
Natyvitye  of  St.  John  Baptist  anno  d’ni  1561,  for  tbe  terme  of  one 
and  twentye  yeres,  for  the  yerelie  rent  of  fower  score  thirtene 
poundes  xvijs.  vijcZ.  ob.  And  w’th  a clause  in  the  same  I’res 
patents  that  the  said  ffermor  and  his  assignes  should  be  dischardged 
of  all  and  all  mann’  of  rents,  fees,  annuities,  penc’ons,  porc’ons,  and 
somes  of  money  and  chardgs  whatsoev’  goinge  out  of  the  pr’misses 
or  any  p’te  thereof  to  be  payd  or  thereuppon  to  be  chardged, 
savinge  the  rent  in  the  same  I’res  patents  reserved,  as  by  the 
recorde  thereof  remayninge  in  this  Court  maye  appeare.  By  vertue 
of  w’ch  lease  the  said  fPermor  and  his  assignes  did  enioye  and 
occupie  not  onelie  the  p’misses  in  the  said  countie  of  Pembr’,  but 
also  other  the  p’misses  in  the  said  counties  of  Carm’then,  Cardigan, 
and  Radnor,  not  before  sould  by  kinge  Henrye  the  eight,  untill 
soche  tyme  as  one  John  Barlowe  havinge  the  p’usinge  and  viewinge 
of  the  said  lease,  found e that  the  words  in  the  same  lease,  by  strict 
construction  of  Lawe,  did  not  extende  to  the  p’misses  in  the  said 
Counties  of  Carm’then,  Cardigan  and  Radnor,  and  thereby  found 
the  saide  p’misses  in  the  said  counties  of  Carm’then,  Cardigan  and 
Radnor  not  to  passe  by  the  said  lease.  In  considerac’on  whereof, 
and  also  for  the  fyne  of  fortye  pounds,  the  Queues  ma’tie  that  now 
is  did  by  her  Highnes  I’res  patents  bearinge  date  the  vjth  daie  of 
July  in  the  vth  yere  of  her  highnes  raigne,  demise  unto  the  said 
John  Barlowe  and  his  assignes  all  those  lands,  ten’ts,  rectories, 
tyethes,  oblac’ons,  fruyts  and  hereditam’ts,  w’th  theire  app’ten- 
nances,  p’cell  of  the  said  Comaundrey  of  Slebiche,  and  w’ch  were 
in  the  said  Counties  of  Carm’then,  Cardigan  and  Radnor,  from  the 
feast  of  th’annunciac’on  of  o’r  Lady  then  last  past  unto  th’end  and 
terme  of  xxjtie  yeres,  payenge  therefore  yerelie  to  the  Quenes 
ma’tie,  her  heires  and  successors,  forty  pounds,  as  by  the  same  lease 
may  appere,  w’ch  said  lands,  ten’ts,  r’cories,  tyethes,  oblacons, 
fru’ts  and  hereditam’ts,  with  their  app’tennances,  p’cell  of  the  said 
Comaundrey  of  Slebiche,  and  beinge  in  the  said  counties  of  Car- 
m’then, Cardigan  and  Radnor,  now  are  enioyed  by  S’r  John 
Parratt,  knight,  and  his  assignes,  for  the  said  yerelie  rente  of  fortie 
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pounds  payed  to  her  Ma’tie  as  by  the  records  of  accompts  of  this 
Court  appereth.  And  the  said  Thomas  Awdley  and  his  assignes 
did  enioye  the  two  p’sonages  of  Walton  and  Clarebeston  in  the  said 
countie  of  Pembr’,  And  all  lands,  ten’ts,  r’c’ories,  penc’ons  and 
hereditam’ts  belonginge  to  the  said  Cornaundrey  of  Slebiche,  and 
beinge  in  the  said  countie  of  Pembr’,  and  payd  yerelie  rente  of 
iiij.^’'xiiJ7^.  xvijs.  vijc^.  ob.,  notw’thstandinge  that  the  said  rente  of 
xlZL  by  yere  for  the  said  lands,  ten’ts  r’e’ories  and  hereditam’ts  in 
the  said  counties  of  Carm’then,  Cardigan  and  Radnor,  evicted  by 
lawe  from  him  were  and  be  also  answered  to  the  Quenes  ma’tie  as 
by  records  of  accompts  here  in  this  Courte  maye  also  appere. 

And  whereas  after  th’expiracon  of  the  said  lease  made  to  the 
said  Thomas  Awdley  esquier,  the  Quenes  ma’tie  by  her  highnes 
I’res  patents  bearinge  date  the  xiijth  daie  of  Julie  in  the  xxiiijth 
yere  of  her  ma’ts  raigne,  in  consideracon  that  the  said  lands,  ten’ts, 
r’c’ories  and  hereditam’ts,  p’cell  of  the  said  Cornaundrey  of  Slebiche 
and  beinge  in  the  said  counties  of  Carm’then,  Cardigan  and 
Radnor,  were  evicted  from  the  said  Thomas  Awdley  and  his 
assignes,  and  in  consideracon  that  one  Richard  Owen  Theodor 
would  paye  and  contynewe  the  said  full  rent  of  iiij^’^xiijZL,  xvijs. 
vijeZ.  ob.  over  and  beside  the  said  rent  of  xlZi.  by  the  said  S’r  John 
Parratt  and  his  assigns,  answered  for  the  p’misses  evicted  as  is 
aforesaid,  did  for  that  consideracon  w’thout  fyne  demise  and  graunt 
and  to  farrae  lett  unto  the  said  Richard  Owen  Theodor  and  his 
assignes  all  that  the  said  late  Cornaundrey  of  Slebiche  and  all  and 
singuler  graungs,  milles,  messuages,  lands,  ten’ts,  meadowes, 
pastures  and  hereditam’ts  in  the  said  countie  of  Pembr’  to  the  said 
late  Cornaundrey  of  Slebiche  belonginge  and  app’teyninge  where- 
unto  the  said  p’sonages  of  Walton  and  Clarebaston  did  belonge, 
to  hould  for  terme  of  xxjtie  yeres,  payeinge  therefore  yerely  duringe 
the  said  terme  to  the  Quenes  ma’tie,  her  heires  and  successors,  the 
said  yerelie  rente  of  iiij''''xiijZi.  xvijs.  vijc^.  ob.,  the  said  eviccon  of 
the  other  p’misses  as  aforemen coned  of  the  value  of  xlZ^'.  by  yere 
notw’thstandinge.  In  w’ch  lease  of  the  Quene’s  ma’tie  is  con- 
teyned  this  coveneunt  Et  volumus  ac  p’  p’snt’  concedimus  p’fat’ 
Ric’o  Owen  Theoder  executor’  et  assignat’  suis  q’d  nos  hered’  et 
successor’  n’ri  d’cm  Ric’m  executor’  et  assign’  sues  de  om’ibus  et 
om’iod’  redditt’  feed’  ann’t’s  penc’onibus,  pore’  et  denar’  sum’is 
oneribus  quibuscunq’  de  p’missis  sen  eor’  aliquo  exeun’  seu  soluend’ 
vel  sup’inde  onerat’  seu  on’and’  p’terq’m  de  reddit’  iiij^''xiiJ7^.  xvij§. 
vijeZ.  ob.  in  eisd’m  I’ris  paten’  reservat’  versus  quasevnq’  p’sonas  de 
tempore  in  tempus  exon’abimus  acquietabim’  et  defendem’  duran’ 
termino  p’d’,  as  by  the  same  lease  and  by  the  recorde  thereof  doth 
and  maye  also  appere. 

And  where  there  hath  humble  complaynt  and  peticon  bene  made 
to  the  right  honorable  Will’m  Lord  Burleigh,  lord  high  treasorer 
of  England,  by  the  p’ishion’s  [parishioners]  and  inhabitants  of  the 
seu’all  p’ishes  of  Walton  and  Clarebeston  aforesaid  in  the  said 
countie  of  Pembr’,  wherein  they  declare  that  the  R’c’ories  of  the 
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churches  of  the  said  seu’all  p’ishes  in  the  said  countie  of  Pem- 
brooke  w’th  all  gleabelands  and  all  mann’  of  tjethes  and  other 
p’fitts  were  appropri’ed  and  belonginge  to  the  said  Comaundrey 
of  Slebiche  p’cell  of  the  Priorye  of  St.  Jones  Jer’lm  in  England, 
and  come  to  thands  and  possession  of  the  late  kinge  Henri 
th’eight  by  the  dissolucon  of  the  same  late  hospitall  or  Priorye, 
and  sithens  come  to  o’r  sou’aigne  lady  the  Quenes  ma’tie,  now  and 
of  long  tyme  have  bene  for  the  most  p’te  left  destitute  of  devyne 
service,  and  the  cures  thereof  not  dischardged,  so  that  they  beinge 
desiorus  to  have  devyne  service  and  God’s  woorde  redd  and  taught, 
and  the  holy  Sacram’ts  duly  mynystred  unto  them  as  unto  Chris- 
tians app’teyneth,  they  coulde  not  have  the  same  unles  they  should 
hyer  [hire]  prestes  and  mynysters  uppon  theire  owne  chardges, 
as  many  tymes  they  were  driven  to  doe,  to  theire  great  chardges, 
consideringe  that  they  did  dulie  paye  theire  tythes  and  duties  to 
her  ma’ts  ffermor  there.  Uppon  w’ch  peticon  or  complaynt  the  said 
Lord  Treasorer  and  S’r  Walter  Myldmaye,  knight,  Chauncellor  of 
her  Ma’ts  Court  of  Exchequer,  directed  theire  I’res  to  Alban 
Stepneth,  esquier,  assigney  [assignee]  to  the  said  ffermor  of  the 
said  R’c’ories  and  churches  resytinge  [reciting]  therein  as  well  the 
tenor  of  the  said  compleint  as  also  willed  and  required  him  to 
p’vide  for  the  said  seu’all  p’ishes  two  soche  sufficyent  mynysters  to 
sarve  the  cures  there  as  the  Bushopp  of  that  dioces  should  allowe. 
And  w’thall  yf  uppon  the  peticon  of  the  said  Stepneth  yt  should 
appere  unto  them  that  by  the  coven’ unt  of  her  ma’ts  lease  assigned 
over  unto  him  he  was  to  be  dischardged  thereof,  they  would  then  take 
order  for  th’allowance  of  the  same.  And  forasmoche  as  uppon  the 
hearinge  of  the  petic’on  of  the  said  Alban  Stepneth,  now  assigney 
to  the  said  fermor  of  the  said  p’sonage  and  churches  of  Walton  and 
Clarbeston  in  the  said  Countie  of  Pembr’  yt  doth  appeare  that 
there  hath  bene  heretofore,  in  forme  aforesaid,  some  p’cells  soulde 
and  afterwards  some  p’cells  of  the  said  Comaundrey  of  Slebiche 
lands,  tythes,  and  p’fitts  otherwise  letten  by  her  Ma’tie  for  xPf.  by 
yere,  and  so  answered  to  the  Quenes  ma’tie  by  the  said  S’r  John 
Parratt  and  his  assignes,  by  reason  whereof  the  whole  Comaundrey 
of  Slebiche,  except  the  p’misses  in  the  said  Countie  of  Glamorgan 
and  things  before  soulde,  as  aforesaid,  ment  to  have  been  comprised 
in  the  said  lease,  ys  dimynished  as  aforesaid.  And  yet  he  by  his 
lease  now  in  possession  payeth  the  said  intier  rent  of  iiij''''xiiJ7^. 
xvijs.  vijd.ob,  usuallie  before  reserved  for  the  said  whole  comaundrey 
of  Slebiche  ment  to  be  letten  as  aforesaid,  and  hath  not  any  deduc- 
tion or  abatem’t  of  the  said  xl/i.  by  yere  otherwise  letten  as  afore- 
said, and  answered  to  her  ma’tie  yerelie  by  the  said  S’r  John  Parratt 
and  his  assignes  as  aforesaid.  And  for  that  he  alledgeth  that  the 
lands  and  tythes  of  the  said  xhi.  by  yere  so  evicted  from  him,  are 
better  then  the  lands  and  tythes  w’ch  he  enioyeth  by  his  lease  of 
the  yerelie  rent  of  iiij’^’^xiij/i.  xvijs.  vij7.  ob..  And  for  that  also  there 
is  the  foresaid  coven’nt  in  the  said  lease  made  unto  the  said 
Richarde  Owen  Theoder,  to  be  exon’ated  and  dischardged  of  all  and 
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all  manner  rents,  fees,  ann’ts,  porc’ons  and  somes  of  money  and 
cLardges  whatsoever  goinge  or  payable  out  of  the  same  or  any  p’te 
thereof,  or  thereuppon  to  be  chardged,  except  the  rente  in  the  same 
Tres  patents  reserved  as  is  above  resited. 

It  is  therefore  this  p’sent  xxiiijth  dale  of  Maye  ordered  and 
decreed  by  the  said  Will’m  Lord  Burleigh,  lord  treasorer  of 
England,  S’r  Walter  Myldmaye,  knight,  Chauncellor  of  her  Ma’ts 
Exchequer,  S’r  Roger  Manwood,  knight,  lord  chief  Baron  of  the 
said  Exchequer,  and  other  the  barons  of  this  Courte  that  there  shalbe 
yerelie  allowed  and  payd  unto  soch  a mynister  yerelie  servinge 
the  cure  of  Walton  as  the  Bushopp  of  the  diocesse  shall  from  tyme 
to  tyme  allow  of  one  annuall  sallarie  or  stipend  of  tenne  pounds. 
And  also  one  other  stipend  or  sallarie  of  tenne  ponnds  to  a like 
mynyster  yerelie  servinge  the  cure  in  thep’ishe  of  Olarbeston  at  two 
feasts  in  the  yeare,  that  is  to  saye,  at  the  feast  of  th’annunciacon  of 
St  Marye  the  Virgyne  and  St  Mychaell  th’archangell  by  even 
porcons,  to  be  payd  to  either  of  the  said  mynysters  by  thands  [the 
hands]  of  her  ma’ts  gen’all  receavor  of  South  Wales  for  the  tyme 
beinge  out  of  the  rents  of  the  said  Comaundrey  of  Slebiche,  in  the 
countie  of  Pembr,  and  also  the  arrerages  of  the  same  from  the 
comencem’t  of  the  same  lease  made  to  the  said  Richard  Owen 
Theoder  hitherto  for  the  causes  above  recited.  And  it  is  further 
ordered  that  the  Auditor  of  the  said  countie  of  Pembr’  by  vertue  of 
this  decree  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme  yerelie  gyve  allowance  of  the 
said  seu’all  stipends  or  sallaries  and  the  arrerages  of  the  same  unto 
the  said  Receavor  in  his  accompt  or  accompts  till  this  Court  shall 
otherwise  take  order  therein.” 


The  Bells  of  the  Dissolved  Welsh  Monasteries — Of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Welsh  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
very  little  is,  or  can  be,  known.  We  have  the  act  of  Parliament, 
accounts  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  various  houses  at  the 
time  of  their  suppression,  the  deeds  of  sale,  of  grant,  and  of  lease, 
that  mark  the  wretched  scramble  for  the  spoils  ; and  we  have  in 
most  cases  the  pitiable  remains  of  the  buildings  that  had  been  hal- 
lowed by  the  worship  of  the  living  and  the  repose  of  the  dead.  But 
of  the  actual  circumstances  amid  which  the  act  of  Dissolution  was 
carried  out  we  know  very  little.  There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  to 
tell  us  what  happened  at  Conway,  at  Strata  Florida,  at  Brecon, 
when  the  royal  official  made  his  appearance  to  demand  possession, 
to  expel  the  trembling  inmates,  to  take  inventory  of  every  sacred 
and  secular  article  that  might  be  turned  into  money.  The  tumul- 
tuous scenes  that  are  characteristic  of  Petticoat  Lane  to-day  were 
witnessed  in  many  a convent  court  or  quiet  churchyard  in  the  year 
of  grace  1536.  Vessels  that  had  been  sanctified  by  use  at  the  altar, 
garments  that  had  been  worn  during  the  various  services  of  the 
Church,  if  not  valuable  enough  to  be  reserved  for  disposal  in  the 
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metropolis,  were  sold  on  the  spot,  amid  wranglings,  quarrellings, 
and  jestings.  Oftentimes  accompanying  the  King’s  officer  was  an 
agent  for  a London  merchant  who  had  contracted  for  the  bells,  the 
lead,  or  some  other  saleable  material  that  the  Government  could 
not  itself  be  burdened  with.  We  can  well  imagine  the  miserable 
scramble  that  ensued  on  the  departure  of  the  royal  visitor  for  the 
next  doomed  house  ; the  destruction,  with  pick  and  shovel,  of  altar 
and  tomb,  of  roof  and  arch  and  tower.  The  very  disappearance  ofi 
the  face  of  the  earth  of  Whitland,  of  Conway,  and  of  Strata  Mar- 
cella, as  though  they  had  never  been,  proves  the  violence  of  the 
treatment  they  experienced.  The  beautiful  ruins  of  Tintern,  of 
Vale  Crucis,  and  of  Margam,  though  in  decay  time  has  bestowed 
upon  them  a beauty  that  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  glory  they 
never  surpassed,  mark  still  more  clearly  the  wanton  brutality  that 
accompanied  the  Dissolution. 

Something  more  than  is  already  known  of  the  immediate  results 
of  the  wave  of  destruction  that  selfish  and  ill-considered  legislation 
let  loose  upon  our  land  three  centuries  and  a half  ago,  might  pos- 
sibly be  gathered  from  a diligent  study  of  contemporary  documents  ; 
and  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  interest  felt  by  those  of  our  mem- 
bers who  make  ecclesiastical  history  and  archgeology  their  special 
study  that  so  little  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  As  a 
trifling  contribution  towards  an  increase  of  our  knowledge,  the 
following  brief  fragment  setting  forth  the  fate  of  the  bells  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  Welsh  religious  houses,  is 
given  herewith.  We  know  what  became  of  the  bells  of  one  or 
two  of  the  great  churches.  The  parishioners  of  Abergavenny 
stoutly  asserted  their  right  to  those  of  the  fine  Benedictine  Priory 
there ; the  great  bell  of  Talley  Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  sold  to 
Exeter  Cathedral,  in  itself  a probable  transaction,  the  likelihood 
of  which  is  strengthened  by  consideration  of  the  present  document ; 
and  of  the  bells  of  Bangor  Cathedral,  the  writer  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort’s  Progress  says,  speaking  of  Arthur  Bulkeley,  Bishop  of 
the  see  that  he  despoiled,  “ This  man  sold  away  five  fair  bells  out 
of  the  steeple  of  his  cathedral  church”;  and  Dineley  adds,  with 
an  evident  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  a modern  archaeologist  may 
be  pardoned  for  sharing,  “and  it  is  certeinly  reported  that,  going 
to  the  seaside  to  see  them  shipped,  he  had  not  sett  three  steps 
of  his  way  homeward  before  he  was  strucken  with  blindness,  so 
that  he  never  saw  after.”  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Bulkeley  was  engaged  in  much  the  same  operation  on  the  single 
bell  of  Llanvaes  Friary,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
any  act  of  retributive  justice. 

The  loving  search  of  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Williams,  when  writing  his 
History  of  Strata  Florida,  was  unsuccessful  in  unravelling  the  fate 
of  the  bells  of  the  “ Westminster  Abbey  of  Wales.”  He — and  I 
venture  to  think  every  other  member  of  the  Association — will  be 
delighted  to  learn  that  in  all  probability  they  still  exist,  and  still 
ring  out  their  ancient  message  from  the  tower  of  Tregaron  Church. 
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The  forthcoming  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Aberystwith,  and 
tlie  almost  certain  visit  that  will  be  paid  to  Strata  Florida  Abbey, 
ought  also  to  confirm  or  dispel  the  hopes  aroused  by  this  interesting 
entry.  The  same  remark  equally  applies  to  the  sadly  neglected 
Monastery  of  Whitland. 

The  bundle  of  documents,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most 
complete,  consists  mainly  of  memoranda  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
the  loot  of  the  Welsh  monasteries.  They  are  of  so  fragmentary 
a character  as  to  be  practically  unintelligible ; but  something  might 
be  made  of  them  in  conjunction  with  the  accounts  of  the  officers  of 
the  Court  of  Augmentations,^  and  a thorough  search  through  the 
numberless  Dissolution  papers  at  the  Public  Record  Office  would 
probably  lead  to  more  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  It  would  like- 
wise afford  some  information  as  to  the  fate  of  the  lead  with  which 
most  of  the  churches  were  covered.  The  only  fact  connected  with 
this  point  that  I am  acquainted  with  is  that  the  lead  of  Basing- 
werk  was  used  for  the  roofing  of  Dublin  Castle.  I may  state 
finally  that  the  bundle  of  papers  also  contains  a letter  (if  not  two) 
from  Barlow,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  ; of  course  petitioning  for  some 
of  the  spoils. 

Land  Revenue  Records^  ( Public  Record  Office ). 

“Belles  receyved  by  me  Henry  Evered  w’thin  thoffice  of  Edward 
Gostwick  auditor  there,  for  thuse  of  John  Coore  groc’  of  Lon- 
don my  master,  viz. 

f Ffirst  receyved  of  Will’m  ap  G’ll’m  iij  Belles  which 
I was  at  Monmouthe  belonging  to  Grace  Deu  the  which 

< I the  sayd  Evered  delyvered  to  one  Davyd  ffortune 
for  to  be  conveyed  to  Brystoll  for  the  carrage  wherof 
the  some  had  vs.  ffi.  Witnes  Will’m  ap  GTl’m  & 
John  Williams 

( Also  rec’one  Bell  of  the  Ffrear  howse  there  and  solde 

< by  me  to  one  Morrice  Vaughan  of  Newport  for  the 
( some  of  xxxvs.  Witness  Richard  appowell  and  John 

Taylor 

{Also  rec’  one  Bell  which  was  rem’  at  the  Blackffrears 
there, which  I the  said  Evered  delyvered  to  one  Lamb’t 
to  send  to  Bristoll,  for  the  charges  wherof  I paid  iijs. 
viijc?.  Witness  Thomas  pryn  and  Morrice  baker 

!A11so  rec’  iij  Belles  there  wherof  one  was  of  Cumhere 
w’ch  I delyvered  to  one  Hugh  Walter  to  be  conveyed  to 
Carlya  [?  Carlisle]  the  charge  wherof  p’d  to  the  same 
Hugh  was  xliijs.  iiijcZ. 

^ Amongst  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  certificate  of 
John  Basset,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  principality  of  South  Wales,  of  the 
value  of  the  plate  that  came  into  his  hands  for  transmission  to  the  Mint,  on 
tlie  dissolution  of  the  chantreys  and  guilds  by  Edward  VI. 


Grac’  Dei 

Newporte 

Kardiff 

Brecknok 

A 

Cumhire 
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Nethe 


Margam 


Allso  rec’  iiij  Belles  there  which  I delyvered  to  Will’m 
Hopkyn  to  be  conveyed  to  Brystoll  and  I payd  hym 
for  the  charge  therof  xij^. 

Allso  rec’  there  sixe  Belles  which  I delyvered  to  John 
Lyson  to  be  conveyed  to  Brystoll  for  the  charge 
wherof  I p’d  hym  xs. 


The  late  ( Allso  rec’  there  one  Bell  and  delyvered  to  Hugh 
frear  howse  -I  Harries  to  be  con’  to  Brystoll  the  charges  wherof 
of  Hav’ford-  ( vs.  iiijd.  and  taking  downe  ijs.,  in  all  vijs.  iiijd. 
west 

f Allso  rec’  there  iij  Belles  which  I sold  to  the  Towne 
I of  Whitland  for  the  some  of  xiiJ7^^  vjs.  viijd.  wherof  I 
Whitlande  ^ rec’  in  hande  xxvjs.  viijd.  and  toke  ij  bonde  for  the 

I to  be  p’d  at  Bristoll  at  St.  James  tyde  & Bar- 

[ till’mew  tyde  to  my  masters  use. 


Karm’then 
the  ffrear 
howses 
there 


/ Rec’  there  ij  Belles  wherof  one  sold  for  xxs.,  the 
) chargs  of  taking  downe  was  viijs.  iiij 7.  and  the  carag 
\ to  Bristoll  vs.  which  was  payde  to  David  Yaughan,  in 
V^all  xiijs.  iiijd. 


Stretflere 


Allso  rec’  there  iij  Belles  which  I sold  to  the  p’che  of 
Caron  for  xli.  xiijs.  iiij7. 


The  late  ( Rec’  one  Bell  there  sent  to  West  Chest’  by  Thomas 
frear  howse  < Buckley  the  charge  therof  iis.  and  taking  downe 
ofBewmares  ( viij7.,  in  all  ijs.  viij7. 
in  North  wall’ 


Endorsed : Bells  delyv’ed  to  Henry  Evered,  Mr.  Coor’s  s’unt 
by  Anthony  Wyll’ms  in  Wall’.” 

Edwaed  Owen. 


St.  Teilo’s  Well  in  Yelerey,  Pembrokeshire. — In  looking 
through  list  of  the  field  names  attached  to  the  tithe  map  of 
Lampeter  Yelfrey  parish,  1 found  a field  called  Ffynnon  Deilo  on 
the  farm  of  Llangwathan,  the  “ lann  teliau  luin  gaidan  villa  tantum” 
of  the  Book  of  Llan  Ddv^  which  farm  now  appropriately  belongs  to 
the  Pembrokeshire  successor  to  the  Saint. 

I found  the  field  and  the  well,  which  is  of  considerable  volume. 
It  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  a quarry,  a word  which  in 
Ordnance  language  often  signifies  a depression  in  the  ground  ; in 
this  particular  depression  there  is  a group  of  high  trees.  The  well 
is  a few  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  Church  of  Crinow,  which 
I had  previously  identified  with  that  of  “ Llandeilo  Welfrey”, 
mentioned  by  Browne  Willis.  There  is  a Pant  y ffynnon  near 
by,  and  across  the  hill,  close  to  a bridge  of  the  Pembroke  and 
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Tenby  Railway,  a Ffynnon  Claf.  Bufc  the  district  is  full  of  wells, 
the  names  of  many  of  which  have,  unfortunately,  been  lost. 

Heney  Owen,  F.S.A. 

ArCHJIO LOGICAL  SuRVEY  OF  WALES— PEMBROKESHIRE.— -When  the 
Association  undertook  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  Counties  of 
Wales,  it  was  doubly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Pembrokeshire  to 
begin  with  ; for  (1)  this  County  is  singularly  rich,  both  in  quantity 
and  variety,  in  its  ancient  remains ; and  (2)  it  possesses  two 
Archaeologists  so  thoroughly  competent  for  the  organisation  and 
supervision  of  such  a work  as  Mr.  Edward  Laws,  E.S.A.,  the  histo- 
rian of  Little  England  beyond  Wales,  and  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A., 
the  Editor  of  the  new  edition  of  George  Owen’s  Pembrokeshire, 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  Journal,  p.  63,  the  Preliminary 
Circular  issued  by  Mr.  Laws  as  Hon.  Secretary  was  published, 
inviting  qualified  persons  to  join  the  County  Committee,  followed 
by  a list  of  gentlemen  willing  to  serve  upon  it. 

A subsequent  Circular,  dated  September  1895,  was  issued  to 
those  who  undertook  a district,  with  the  Code  of  Symbols  to  be 
used,  and  the  following  working  instructions  ; — 

“A  member  having  visited  the  site  of  an  object  of  archaeological 
interest  contained  in  the  Ordnance  sheet  which  he  may  have 
chosen,  will  mark  the  spot  on  his  map  with  the  appropriate  symbol, 
and  then  thrust  a pin  through  the  sheet  and  mark  the  pin-hole  at 
the  back  of  the  map  with  a number.  On  another  sheet  of  paper 
he  will  write  a note  concerning  the  object,  giving  measurements 
and  any  other  information  he  may  deem  advisable,  identifying  his 
note  with  the  pin-hole  number.  These  notes,  with  the  accompany- 
ing sheets  when  complete,  will  be  examined  by  experts,  and  the 
various  objects  entered  and  dated  by  coloured  lines  drawn  under 
the  symbols,  viz. : — 

Yellow  = Prehistoric;  Red  = Roman;  Blue  = Celtic;  Green  = 
Mediaeval  ; Black  = Recent ; and  last,  but  not  least,  the  unknown 
will  have  no  line.  References  will  be  given  to  recorded  descriptions, 
and  the  notes  contributed  by  members  (more  especially  on  objects 
hitherto  undescribed)  will  be  embodied.” 

The  Symbols  are  simple,  and  suggestive  of  the  nature  of  the 
object,  while  the  colour  at  once  indicates  its  period. 

The  notes  and  references  show  how  complete  it  is  intended  to 
render  the  work,  and  how  much  care  and  research  it  will  lay  upon 
the  workers,  and  especially  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

As  I write  this  (June  17,  1896)  I have  lying  before  me  a first 
instalment  of  the  work,  consisting  of  some  twenty-six  quarter 
sheets  (6-in.  Ordnance  Maps)  marked  with  their  symbols  and  accom- 
panied with  descriptive  notes  and  references.  These  embrace  the 
districts  of  Tenby,  Pembroke,  Castle  Martin,  Dale,  Whitchurch  and 
Newport,  and  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Laws,  Col.  Lambton, 
Mr.  Howorth,  Mr.  H.  Mathias,  Dr.  Wall,  Mr.  Williams  of  Solva, 
and  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  all  of  whom  deserve  the  cordial  thanks  of 
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the  Association,  for  having  laid  before  it  at  a glance  an  interesting 
and  instructive  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  archaeological  history  of  their 
districts.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  illustrate  names  already  in  the 
Maps  ; but  they  indicate  the  site  and  nature  of  Finds — which  those 
Maps  could  hardly  take  cognisance  of — such  as  the  discovery  of 
flint-flakes,  coins,  hut  foundations,  etc.  Thus,  out  of  twelve 
symbols  given  to  illustrate  sheet  xliii  S.  W.,  only  two  were  previously 
shown  on  the  map ; out  of  twenty-seven  on  sheet  xl  S.  W.,  twenty  are 
new  ; and  on  sheet  xli  S.  W.  there  are  ten  unsuspected  symbols  added. 
To  point  out  the  sites  of  archaeological  objects  and  to  permanently 
record  their  character  is  a service  that  must  tend  to  increase  the 
general  interest  in  their  preservation,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we 
quote  the  rescue  of  a Cromlech  as  given  under  sheet  xxi  N.W.  in 
Notes  and  refil  Twelve  years  ago,  the  tenant  blasted  and  carried 
ofi*  two  legs  of  the  easternmost  (end),  but  at  the  request  of  the  writer 
ceased  work.” 

The  references,  I would  suggest,  should  be  made  more  complete, 
as  many  persons  who  have  no  complete  set  of  the  Archceologia  Gam- 
hrensis,  or  a copy^of  Fenton’s  Pembroliesliire,  have,  or  ought  to  have. 
Little  ^England  beyond  Wales  ; and  even  local  Guide  Books  are  often 
of  great  help.  I mention  this,  because  I have  noticed  the  absence 
of  reference  to  one  or  other  ; partly  it  may  be  from  delicacy,  partly 
from  not  having  the  books  handy.  Again,  where  an  inscribed  Stone 
is  referred  to,  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  give  the  identifying  name, 
as  on  sheet  xliii  N.W.,  “ Cantoris”. 

In  comparing  the  symbols  with  the  place-names  on  the  several 
maps,  it  has  struck  me  that  some  places  may  have  escaped  examina- 
tion through  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  suggestive 
Welsh  names  : such  as  Ffynnon-wen  (White  or  Holy  Well),  Ffynnon 
Bedr  (St.  Peter’s  Well),  Bettws,  Maenllwyd,  all  on  V.  SE.,  Pen- 
clawdd  (Dyke  Head),  Ffynnon  Dyfan,  Rhos  Maen,  Pen  cnwc,  Crug, 
Llys,  and  others.  They  may  not  have  any  historical  association, 
but  they  look  as  if  they  ought  to  have. 

It  is  proposed  to  print  quarter-sheets  with  schedules,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  in  the  ArcJioeologia  Cambrensis^  and  also  for  sale  to 
the  general  public,  in  the  hope  that  such  sale  may  not  only  promote 
the  interest  of  local  archseology,  but  also  help  towards  the  costs  of 
the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Laws  has  prepared  a map  of  Tenby,  giving  references  back 
as  far  as  1447  (the  earliest  map  we  have  is  1811),  which  he  kindly 
offers  to  the  Association  for  reproduction. 

I must  again  repeat  my  gratification  with  the  very  promising 
commencement  of  the  Survey.  A few  sheets  completed  and  exhibi- 
ted at  our  Jubilee  Meeting  at  Aberystwith,  in  September,  will  be  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  good  and  useful  work  done  by  the 
Cambrian  Archaelogical  Association,  and  a visible  evidence  of  its 
life  and  vigour  at  the  end  of  its  first  fifty  years. 

D.  R.  Thomas, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
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Discovery  op  MSS. — During  my  term  of  residence  at  St.  Asaph, 
in  the  spring,  I made  a point  of  searching  in  old  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  lost  MSS.,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
at  Bryn  Asaph,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Luxmoore,  a large  quantity, 
covering  a period  of  three  centuries,  from  1500  to  1800.  They 
were  almost  entirely  leases  of  episcopal  property,  some  of  them  with 
their  seals  still  attached.  They  were  probably  handed  down  from 
bishop  to  bishop  until  the  death  of  Bishop  Luxmoore,  when  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Dean,  and  from  him  to  his 
nephew,  Edward  Bouverie  Luxmoore,  whose  widow  has  readily 
handed  them  over  to  the  Diocesan  Registry. 

D.  R.  Thomas, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


Font  in  Llanteisant  Church,  Glamorganshire. — When  the  sketch 
here  reproduced  was  made,  the  font  had  been  removed  into  the 
churchyard  whilst  the  building  was  undergoing  a destructive 
restoration  at  the  hands  of  a local  architect.  The  massive  piers, 
entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  eccle- 
siastical structures  of  South  Wales,  and  of  which  fine  examples  still 
remain  at  Llantwit  Major,  Glamorganshire,  were  being  ruthlessly 
swept  away  to  make  room  for  a poor  imitation  of  a French  Gothic 
arcade,  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  simple  style  of  architecture 
prevalent  in  the  district. 

A description  of  Llantrisant  Church  as  it  was  before  this  piece  of 
vandalism  took  place,  will  be  found  in  the  late  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman’s 
paper  on  the  “Architectural  Antiquities  in  Glamorganshire”,  in  the 
Arch.  Camh.  (3rd  Ser.,  vol.  iii,  p.  100). 

The  font  is  carved  out  of  a solid  block  of  fine-grained  sandstone, 
and  the  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 

Height  . . . . . 2 ft.  54  in. 

Diameter  at  top  . . . . 2 ft.  4^  in. 

Diameter  at  bottom  . . . . 1 ft.  10^  in. 

Diameter  of  bowl  inside  . . .1  ft.  10^  in. 

Depth  of  bowl  . . . . . 10  in. 

The  bowl  is  octagonal  on  the  outside,  each  side  measuring 
1 ft.  OJ  ins.,  and  round  on  the  inside.  The  font  is  square  at  the 
bottom,  and  at  each  of  the  four  corners  are  large  stop-chamfers 
marking  the  transition  from  the  square  to  the  octagon.  The  tops 
of  the  stop-chamfers  have  inter-penetrations  with  the  splayed  under- 
side of  the  octagonal  bowl.  The  sloping  angles  of  the  stop-cham- 
fers give  the  idea  of  corner  buttresses,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  strength  of  the  whole  design.  The  inter-penetrations 
also  supply  a pleasing  variety  of  line  where  the  different  portions 
of  the  solid  intersect,  as  in  the  crystals  of  minerals. 

The  ornament  consists  of  a row  of  small  bosses  round  the  upper 
edge  of  the  bowl,  and  a rosette  of  incised  geometrical  star  pattern 
on  each  of  its  octagonal  faces.  The  bowl  is  further  decorated  with 
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a moulding  of  V-shaped  section  above  and  below  the  rosettes.  The 
rosettes  are  8 in.  in  diameter,  and  the  pattern  the  same  in  each 
case. 

The  design  of  the  font  at  Llantrisant  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  font  at  Pyle,  in  the  same  county,  which  we  hope  to  illustrate  in 
a future  number  of  the  Journal,  The  incised  pattern  on  both  of 
these  fonts  is  of  the  kind  chiefly  found  in  Norman  work,  but  the 
octagonal  shape  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  date  being  of  the 
thirteenth  century  rather  than  of  the  twelfth. 


Font  in  Llantrisant  Church,  Glamorganshire. 
{Drawn  hy  J . Romilly  Allen.) 


Crucifix  at  Llaneigrad  Church,  Anglesey. — Built  into  the  wall, 
in  the  porch  above  the  entrance  doorway  of  the  small  church  at 
Llaneigrad,  Anglesey,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  crucifix. 

Until  last  autumn,  the  figure  of  Christ  alone  was  visible.  The 
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cross  and  mncli  of  the  figure  were  Ridden  beneath  a thick  coating 
of  plaster. 

When  Mr.  T.  J.  Humphreys,  of  Bangor,  was  carrying  out  some 
slight  repairs  in  the  church  last  September,  for  Mrs.  Williams,  of 
Parkiau,  he  carefully  removed  the  plaster  from  around  the  small 
figure,  and  brought  to  view  the  cross. 

The  crucifix  is  evidently  of  fifteenth-century  workmanship.  The 
arms  of  the  cross  are  cusped.  The  cusps  were  formerly  connected 
together  by  an  outer  circle,  ornamented  with  a twisted  roll.  One 
division  of  this  outer  circle  still  remains. 

The  stem  of  the  cross  is  ins.  thick. 


Crucifix  at  Llaneigrad  Church,  Anglesey. 
{Drawn  by  Harold  Hughes.) 


The  figure  of  Christ  is  of  extremely  rude  workmanship.  The 
head  inclines  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  the  right,  and  is 
ill-connected  with  the  body.  The  lower  portion  of  the  figure  is 
much  worn.  Hemains  of  drapery  may  be  noticed  round  the  loins. 

The  crucifix  is  evidently  not  in  its  original  position.  In  all 
probability,  it  formerly  formed  part  of  a churchyard  or  wayside 
cross. 

Bangor,  19th  March,  1896. 


Harold  Hughes. 
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Zeitschkift  fur  Celtische  Philologie.  Edited  by  Kuno  Meter 
and  L.  0.  Stern.  Halle,  Max  Hieraeyer;  London,  David 
Nutt.  1896. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  present  publication,  England  did  not 
possess  an  organ  devoted  solely  to  the  study  of  Celtic  philology. 
That  reproach  has  now  been  removed,  and  we  are  promised  a 
publication  that  shall  vie  in  value  and  in  interest  with  the  well- 
known  productions  of  France  and  of  Germany.  The  appointment 
of  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  as  principal  editor  is  a guarantee  for  accurate 
scholarship,  whilst  his  widespread  reputation  will  serve  to  rally 
round  him  Celtic  specialists  from  various  quarters.  The  articles 
in  the  first  number  are  in  German,  French  and  English,  according 
to  the  taste  or  nationality  of  the  contributors.  These  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  mostly  philological,  and  are,  as  might  also  be  expected, 
written  by  scholars  for  scholars.  Amongst  them  is  an  interesting 
note  by  M.  Gaidoz,  formerly  editor  of  Revue  Celtique^  upon  the  word 
Annwn,  which  the  learned  writer  is  inclined  to  trace  back  to  the 
yet  undiscovered  form,  animun-,  and  which  he  suggests  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  Latin  anima.  Another  short  note  by  the  same 
scholar  adds  a few  Welsh  words  derived  from  Latin  to  the  list  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Rhys,  LL.D.,  in  the  Arch.  Camh.  for  1873-4-5. 
Mr.  P.  M.  C.  Kermode  contributes  an  article  entitled  “A  Welsh 
Inscription  in  the  Isle  of  Man”,  accompanied  by  a good  photograph. 
The  stone  has  long  been  well  known,  but  it  was  only  recently 
Mr.  Kermode  discovered  that  in  addition  to  a rude  cross  and 
bosses  it  also  bears  an  inscription,  which  he  reads  as  “ Crux  Guriat.” 
A note  by  Professor  Rhys  connects  the  name  Guriat  with  the 
Gwriad,  who  is  given  in  the  Welsh  genealogies  as  the  father  of 
Merfyn  Frych.  Early  Irish  literature  comes  in,  as  is  natural,  for 
the  greatest  share  of  attention,  but  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
Welsh  will  not  be  neglected  in  future  numbers.  An  excellent 
notice  of  the  new  edition  of  Nennius.,  by  Mommsen — a work  which 
we  ought  to  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  oar  members  some 
time  ago — is  contributed  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Thurneysen.  The  pub- 
lication of  Zimmer’s  Nennius  Vindicatus  has  quickened  the  interest 
in  the  Chronicle  known  as  the  Historia  Britonum  ; and,  followed  as 
it  has  been  by  the  discovery  of  a manuscript  at  Chartres  which 
mounts  to  an  earlier  date  than  any  previously  known,  has  led  to 
such  a scientific  dissection  and  examination  of  its  components,  that 
we  are  in  hope  its  true  position  will  soon  be  satisfactorily  established. 
We  heartily  commend  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer’s  Zeitschrift  to  our  members, 
and  bespeak  for  it  a handsome  measure  of  their  support. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  ABEEYSTWITH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Aberystwith,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  7th,  and  following  four  days,  under  the  Presidency  of 
F.  Lloyd  Philipps,  Esq.  Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  to  be 
visited  are  : Strata  Florida,  Llanwnnws  (inscribed  stone) ; Llanafan, 
Llanddewi  Aber  Arth  (inscribed  and  sculptured  stones);  Henfynyw, 
Llanbadarn  (church  and  sculptured  cross) ; Aberystwith  Castle  ; 
Towyn,  Merioneth  (church  and  inscribed  stone) ; Llanegryn  Church, 
Peniarth. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Authorities  of  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  the  Evening  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  College. 
Information  as  to  tickets,  etc.,  will  be  issued  in  the  first  week  of 
August,  when  Members  will  be  asked  to  say  whether  they  intend 
being  present  at  the  Meeting  or  not. 


Committee  Meeting  at  SnREWSBUEY.—The  following  Resolutions 
were  passed  at  the  Committee  Meeting  held  at  Shrewsbury,  Friday, 
April  24th,  1896 

1.  Proposed  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Chidlow  : That  this  being  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Cambrian 
Arch  geological  Association,  all  who  are  Members  of  the  Association 
previous  to  December  31st,  1896,  be  permitted  to  purchase  any 
Parts  or  Volumes  of  the  Arclimologia  Cambrensis  in  stock,  at  a price 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  Treasurer,  and  the 
Senior  Secretary. 

2.  Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Griffith,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Drinkwater : That  the  number  of  Parts  to  be  printed 
quarterly  after  the  year  1896  be  reduced  from  500  to  400. 

3.  Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Griffith,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Drinkwater : That  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Chatto  be  asked 
whether  they  will  again  publish  the  Journal  and  store  the  stock,  and, 
if  so,  upon  what  terms  ; and  that  it  be  left  to  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  the  Treasurer,  and  Senior  Secretary,  to  decide  on  the 
matter. 

4.  Proposed  by  the  Treasurer,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  C.  Chidlow  : 
That  an  illustrated  programme  be  prepared,  provided  the  total  cost 
shall  not  exceed  £5  ; otherwise  that  there  be  no  illustrated 
programme. 

5.  Proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  Seconded  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Chidlow : That  a letter  be  written  in  the  name  of  the 
Association  to  urge  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  desirability 
of  preparing  and  publishing  a full  Kalendar  and  Report  on  the 
Records  of  the  Chancery  of  Glamorgan,  now  supposed  to  be  in  the 
Rolls  Office. 

The  retiring  Members  of  Committee  are  : Egerton  G.  B.  Philli- 
more,  Esq.,  H.  F.  J.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  LI.  Thomas. 


^i'cliaeiila0ta  Camlji'eitsis. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FORTIFICATIONS  OF 
MEDIEVAL  TENBY. 

BY  EDWARD  LAWS,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

{Continued  from  p.  192.) 


CURTAIN  BETWEEN  BASTION  F AND  BASTION  G 
(the  SQUARE  tower). 

Figured  iii  Norris,  Plate  25. 

This  piece  of  wall  is  105  yards  long,  21  ft.  6 ins.  high 
outside,  and  20  ft.  6 ins.  inside.  The  outside  is  now 
(1896)  so  screened  with  ivy  and  shrubs  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  much  out  of  it. 

Near  the  square  tower  is  a garderobe,  the  only  one 
existing  in  the  wall.  Apparently  the  introducers  of 
this  innovation  feared  it  might  in  some  way  weaken 
their  defence,  so  they  protected  this  unsavoury  point 
of  attack  with  an  oillet  in  the  wall,  just  below.  On 
the  inside  of  the  wall  is  a very  fine  fragment  of  the 
arched  walk,  the  arches  running  15  ft.  8 ins.  high,  and 
11  ft.  across. 

BASTION  G (the  SQUARE  TOWER). 

Figured  in  Norris,  Plate  25  ; Arch.  Camh.,  Series  II,  vol.  iv,  p.  126. 

This  tower  differs  so  essentially  from  all  the  others 
that  it  may  safely  be  put  down  as  an  insertion,  and  we 
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cannot  be  wrong  in  ascribing  it  to  Earl  Jasper  Tudor, 
1457.  The  bastion  is  a rectangular  building,  divided 
into  three  chambers.  The  basement  is  13  ft.  by  9 ft., 
entered  by  a door  in  the  Town  Wall.  Immediately 
opposite  is  a recess  in  the  western  wall  of  the  tower, 
which  may  have  been  used  as  an  aumbry,  or  be  only 
dilapidation.  This  chamber  is  stone-vaulted.  To  the 
middle  chamber  there  are  now  no  means  of  access.  It 
was  formerly  approached  from  the  arched  walk.  In  it 
there  is  a fireplace ; and  it  was  well  lighted  by  three 
loops,  all  having  oilleted  terminals.  It  had  a vaulted 
stone  floor,  which  has  disappeared. 

The  upper  chamber  was  roofless,  but  provided  with 
a garderobe,  although  the  one  in  the  wall  is  but  a few 
yards  off.  The  parapet  wall  is  crenellated  and  looped, 
two  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  to  each  face  of 
the  tower. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  Town  Wall,  on  each  side 
of  this  tower,  but  not  at  equal  distances  from  it,  are 
two  projections  running  from  top  to  about  half  way 
down.  They  each  rest  on  a corbel.  That  to  the  north 
is  9 ins.  deep  and  9 ins.  wide  ; the  southern  one, 
18  ins.  deep  and  12  ins.  wide.  Both  are  carefully  squared 
at  the  angles. 

The  comparatively  luxurious  fittings  of  the  square 
tower,  its  oilJetted  loops,  fireplace,  and  private  garde- 
robe,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  an  officers 
guard-room  : an  opinion  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  watch-house  was  only  a few  yards  away,  that  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  curtain  was  the  most 
exposed  portion  of  the  town  defences,  and  also  the 
furthest  from  headquarters  on  the  Castle  Hill. 

The  curtain  between  Bastion  Fand  Bastion  H was  the 
longest  undefended  stretch  in  theValentian  Wall,  so  it 
may  be  asked,  Why  did  not  Earl  Jasper  build  his  new 
square  tower  half  way  between  the  existing  bastions 
H and  F ? The  answer  is  that  the  south-west  corner 
was  insecure,  and  to  strengthen  it  the  new  tower  was 
built  in  1457. 
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CUETAIN  BETWEEN  BASTION  G (tHE  SQUARE  TOWEu) 
AND  BASTION  H. 

Figured  Arch.  Camh..,  Series  II,  vol.  iv,  p.  126. 

This  piece  of  walling  has  been  so  modified  by  the 
modern  arch  and  roadway  that  not  much  can  be  seen 
of  its  original  formation.  It  is  36  yards  in  length,  and 
from  Onwhyn’s  picture  in  the  Arch.  Camh.  we  see  that 
there  were  ten  loops,  five  below  and  five  above.  We  may 
conclude  that  the  lower  ones  were  Valentian,  the  upper 
Tudor,  and  served  on  arches.  The  wall  was  crenellated. 

BASTION  H. 

Figured  in  Norris,  Plate  26,  and  in  Plate  1 of  Hullmandel’s 
Panoramic  Views  of  Tenby. 

Though  this  tower  still  exists  we  should  know 
nothing  of  its  original  construction  were  it  not  for  old 
prints.  Fortunately  Norris  figured  it  in  his  Etchings 
of  Tenhy  (1812),  and  Hullrnandel  again  about  1830. 
It  is  at  present  incorporated  with  a modern  house,  the 
lower  portion  serving  as  a w.c.,  the  upper  making  a 
pretty  alcove  to  a drawing-room,  a sham  modern  tower 
being  superimposed  on  the  whole.  But  from  the  prints 
referred  to  we  find  that  this,  unlike  the  other  existing 
bastions,  was  not  a tower  built  against  the  wall,  but  a 
semicircular  bay  in  the  wall.  It  appears  as  if  this 
semicircular  bay  was  the  south-western  termination  of 
the  thirteenth-century  fortifications,  and  an  element  of 
great  danger  : for  to  the  eastward  of  this  tower,  between 
the  thirteenth-century  wall  and  the  cliff,  was  a space 
commanded  only  by  the  wall  and  a very  inefficient 
flanking  fire  from  this  tower.  The  limestone  cliff*  at 
this  point  shelved  away,  and  proved  too  disintegrated 
to  aff*ord  a foundation  for  wall  or  tower,  nearer  to  the 
sea  than  this  bay,  without  a very  heavy  outlay  in 
building  up  from  below, — an  expense  apparently 
shirked  by  the  Valentian  architect. 
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CURTAIN  BETWEEN  BASTION  H AND  BASTION  I. 

Figured  in  Norris,  Plate  26  ; Hullman del’s  Panoramic  Views 
of  Tenby ^ No.  1. 

This  piece  of  wall  is  12  yards  in  length.  As  already 
stated,  this  corner  of  the  fortifications  gave  serious 
trouble  to  Earl  Jasper’s  architect.  A sound  place  had 
to  be  found  on  the  cliff.  This  was  done  ; but  it  was 
30  ft.  below  the  base  of  Bastion  h.  However,  Bastion  i 
was  there  built,  and  the  two  towers,  H and  i,  connected 
by  a wall  ; the  parapet-walk  being  carried  on  to  the 
new  turret,  i,  on  three  arches. 

BASTION  I. 

Figured  in  Norris,  Plate  26  ; by  Hullmandel  as  No.  1 in  Pano- 
ramic Views  of  Tenby ^ and  in  S.  C.  Hall’s  South  Wales. 

To  make  a satisfactory  termination  to  his  wall, 
Jasper  Tudor’s  architect  had  to  erect  a tower  some 
50  ft.  high,  so  he  determined  to  make  a little  one.  The 
bastion  is  square,  and  bonded  into  the  last  of  the 
arches.  The  turret  is  .9  ft.  10  ins.  by  5 ft.  4 ins.  It  is 
protected  by  four  crenelles  and  two  loops.  Overhang- 
ing the  sea,  this  little  south-west  turret  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  objects  in  Tenby.  It  curiously  re- 
sembles the  church  towers  of  the  district,  having  the 
same  batter. 

THE  MOAT. 

Of  this  there  is  neither  plan  nor  picture. 

We  have  now  traced  the  wall  from  its  source  at  the 
Carmarthen  Gate  on  the  north-east  cliff  to  its  termina- 
tion at  the  south-west  turret.  As  previously  noted, 
in  the  year  1457  the  Mayor,  freeholders,  and  burgesses 
agreed  to  cleanse  the  moat  round  the  town,  and  make 
it  30  ft.  broad  in  every  part.  This  moat,  of  course, 
though  stated  to  have  ran  round  the  town,  would  only 
have  covered  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  we  have 
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examined,  for  a moat  on  the  cliff-sides  would  have 
been  a useless  impossibility. 

As  the  moat  was  excavated  through  a limestone 
rock,  it  would  not  have  held  water,  excepting  at  the 
point  known  as  South  Pool,  where  its  course  happened 
to  run  through  a fault  filled  in  with  clay  ; and  as  this 
happened  also  to  be  at  its  lowest  level,  a pool  of  stag- 
nant water  was  the  result. 

Excavations  for  draining  purposes  have  shown  that 
the  moat  did  not  run  past  the  North  Gate,  but  com- 
menced at  the  northern  end  of  Frog  Street.  A cut- 
ting made  near  the  centre  of  South  Parade  (or  The 
Whale,  as  it  was  formerly  called)  showed  that  the  moat 
was  actually  30  ft.  in  width,  but  there  was  no  sign  ot 
a retaining  wall.  Whether  it  stopped  at  the  South- 
West  Gate,  and  began  again  on  the  southern  side,  or 
ran  round  it  (some  sort  of  bridge  giving  access  to  the 
town),  is  not  known.  Between  the  two  gates  the  row 
of  trees  pretty  clearly  shows  the  line  of  the  moat. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  South-West  Gate  we  are 
not  so  well  informed.  A drain-excavation  shows  it  did 
not  extend  so  far  as  the  modern  arch  by  Belmont. 

On  a list  of  Mayors  in  the  handwriting  of  “Richard 
Rogers,  ye  sonne  of  John  Rogers,  one  of  ye  Aldermen 
of  ye  town  of  Tenby,  ye  16th  day  of  October  in  ye 
yeare  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty”,  is  a note  to  the  following  effect  : 

“The  yeare  1473,  Jno.  Bathoe,  Bayleffe,  made  petition  to 
King  Edward  4th  for  abatement  of  Decayed  houses  in  Tenby, 
and  it  was  granted  him  they  should  not  pay  any  burgage,  but 
for  them  whereof  the  Whites  Lands  in  the  Whall  by  the  old 
Lime  kilns  is  part  of  it”,  etc.,  etc. 

White’s  Land  was  what  is  now  known  as  Warren 
Street,  and  the  old  Limekilns  must  have  stood  at  the 
junction  of  that  street  with  South  Parade.  In  these 
kilns,  I expect,  was  burnt  the  stone  excavated  from 
the  moat,  and  used  to  make  mortar  for  the  walls  and 
towers.  The  stone  used  came  mostly  from  the  shore. 
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CURTAIN  BETWEEN  BASTION  I AND  BASTION  J (tHE 
BRECHMAENCHINE  TOWER). 

Figured  in  Hullmaridel’s  Panoramic  Views  of  Tenby ^ Plate  f. 

Norris  states,  from  this  point  (i.e.,  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  walls)  to  the  Eastern  Gate,  the  fortifica- 
tions were  carried  in  a lower  and  weaker  line  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  adapted  to  all  its  irregularities.” 
But  we  must  not  imagine  the  southern  curtain  was  a 
thing  of  naught. 

The  wall  eastward  of  Bastion  i springs  from  the 
same  base  as  the  tower,  and  is  now  about  20  ft.  high ; 
but  has  at  one  time  probably  been  higher,  as  there  is 
no  sign  of  looping  or  crenellation  on  its  summit.  This 
broken  wall  ascends  the  cliff  for  about  50  yards ; then 
under  Marine  Terrace  we  find  a fiagment  of  original 
work  intact  : 6 yards  straight,  turn  to  the  north 
2 yards,  again  to  the  east  10  yards, — 18  yards  in  all. 
In  this  interesting  bit  there  are  six  crenelles,  and  four 
small  square  loops,  unlike  any  we  have  as  yet  seen, 
constructed  apparently  for  musketry.  At  the  end  is  a 
loop  of  the  ordinary  description.  All  were  served  from 
the  ground.  From  hence  the  wall  seems  to  have  run 
north-east,  to  meet  the  Watch  House  at  the  end  of 
Frog  Street.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  here,  for  the  first  time  since 
we  left  the  Carmarthen  Gate,  a roadway  or  street  is 
found  on  the  inside  of  the  curtain-wall.  Up  to  this 
time  we  have  encountered  gardens,  stables,  and  squalid 
outhouses  abutting  on  the  walls ; whereas,  from  a stra- 
tegic point  of  view,  one  would  have  expected  to  find  a 
continuous  roadway  following  the  curtain  all  round  the 
town  ; but  this  was  not  the  case  either  in  Tenby,  Pem- 
broke, or  Haverfordwest. 

^ In  a survey  of  Crown  lands,  late  possessions  of  Jasper,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  held  in  1585,  among  the  burgage  rent  reports  is  the  fol- 
lowing : “ One  D borgag  at  Froge  Strete  end,  entring  Gomer  Stret, 
bilt  upon  the  clytf  wall,  caled  the  Wach  house.”  The  Valentian  wall 
probably  ran  from  Bastion  h to  this  Watch  House,  as  shown  on  the 
plan, 
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A^aii),  where  intramural  space  must  have  been  so 
valuable  and  extramural  so  cheap,  it  is  curious  to  find 
such  a large  area  given  up  to  gardens,  while  houses 
were  crowded  together  in  what  we  should  consider  a 
very  unpleasant  and  insanitary  fashion  ; but  so  it  was 
in  all  three  of  the  Pembrokeshire  towns. 

To  return  to  the  wall.  Having  reached  the  street 
now  called  Paragon,  but  known  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  Gomer  Street,  it  disappears,  having  been  re- 
moved in  order  that  the  modern  roadway  might  be 
constructed.  We  find  no  trace  of  the  wall  until  we 
come  to  the  '‘Gun  Fort.”  This  is  a sloping  plateau, 
55  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  on  a somewhat  lower  level  than 
the  road  ; which  it  always  must  have  been. 

This  piece  of  ground  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
artificially  levelled  for  military  purposes,  a little  patch 
in  the  centre  has  been  smoothed  and  turfed  down  ; and 
though  the  cliff  shows  signs  of  scarping,  that  was  not 
the  work  of  mediaeval  engineers,  but  of  the  late 
Mr.  Andrew  Reed  at  the  time  he  built  Belmont  Houses, 
about  1835.  When  guns  were  first  mounted  here  is 
unknown.  In  all  probability  this  battery  assisted  in 
driving  off  the  Parliamentarian  squadron  that  bom- 
barded Tenby  in  1643,  and  again  in  1644. 

In  an  old  document  belonging  to  the  writer,  which 
seems  to  be  a petition  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Tenby  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  which — 
though  undated — internal  evidence  proves  was  written 
between  1776  and  1778,  it  is  stated,  '' 8 guns  of  ye 
18  pounders  are  placed  on  ye  south  side  of  ye  town  in 
a strong  place.”  It  must  have  been  from  one  of  these 
guns  that  the  legendary  " old  man-o’-waPs  man”  fired 
the  shot  that  hulled  Paul  Jones’  privateer. 

“Au  daylight  one  morning,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a 
very  suspicious-looking  craft  was  observed  anchored  in  Caldey 
Roadstead.  She  had  all  the  appearance  of  a vessel  of  war, 
except  that  no  guns  were  visible.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the 
excitement  of  the  inhabitants  was  wrought  up  to  fever  heat,  and 
they  flocked  to  the  Gun  Fort  and  Castle  Hill  to  obtain  a view 
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of  the  vessel.  A boat  was  sent  off  by  the  guard  to  learn  how 
matters  stood ; but  the  account  given  by  the  crew  not  being 
deemed  satisfactory,  it  was  decided  to  fire  upon  her.  Several 
shots  were  fired  from  a gun  mounted  on  the  South  Cliff,  but  not 
one  struck.  In  their  dilemma  the  gunners  sent  for  an  old  man- 
o’-war’s  man  who  resided  in  the  town.  He  came  down,  loaded, 
and  brought  the  gun  to  bear.  The  first  shot  told,  striking  the 
vessel’s  bulwark ; the  second  brought  a topmast  down.  A cheer 
greeted  the  handiwork  of  the  ‘ old  salt’,  which  was  joined  in  by 
a respectably-dressed  gentleman,  riding- v/hip  in  hand,  who  had 
been  standing  looking  on.  He  congratulated  the  sailor,  remark- 
ing that  it  deserved  a glass  of  brandy,  at  the  same  time  appeal- 
ing to  those  around  to  say  if  it  did  not.  The  crowd  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  it  was  well  deserved,  and  an 
adjournment  took  place  to  a well-known  hostelry,  ' The  Jolly 
Sailor’,  with  the  result  that  not  another  shot  was  fired.  . 

“ Towards  nightfall  the  gentleman  engaged  a boat  and  crew 
to  row  him  to  a vessel  crossing  the  Bay,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Carmarthen  Bar.  As  the  boat  neared  the  Woolhouse  Eocks, 
the  stranger,  who  was  sitting  in  the  bow,  telescope  in  hand,  sud- 
denly shouted,  ' Port ! Quick  !’ 

“ ‘ That  will  bring  us  down  to  the  roadstead,’  replied  the  man 
at  the  helm. 

“ ' Precisely  ! That  is  where  I wish  to  go.’  Pulling  out  a for- 
midable pair  of  pistols,  he  coolly  remarked,  if  they  did  not 
carry  out  his  instructions,  he  should  pot  a pair,  and  throw  the 
other  overboard.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pull  to  the 
suspicious-looking  craft. 

“ On  board,  the  Tenby  boatmen  found  that  all  the  damage 
she  had  sustained  was  repaired,  and  she  was  ready  for  sea. 
They  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  return  until  they  had  been 
well  plied  with  grog.  When  they  did  make  a start,  the  stranger 
requested  them  to  inform  the  people  of  Tenby  how  they  had 
been  treated  by  Paul  Jones.” — Tenby  Observer,  June  14th,  1883. 

' Whether  this  story  is  true  may  be  doubted.  Pro- 
bably our  Editor  will  say  it  is  not  archaeology ; but  as 
a typical  Tenby  tale,  ‘‘  e’en  let  it  pass,  my  masters.” 

One  of  the  guns  forming  the  battery  at  this  place 
was  erected  as  a post  in  Tor  Lane,  from  which  position 
it  was  rescued  in  1883,  and  mounted  on  the  Castle  Hill. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  a ruined  building  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  Creswell  Street,  known  as  the^^Guard- 
Hoom”.  It  had  no  architectural  features,  and  was  per- 


Walls  of  Tenbv.  Bastion  at  Brech  Maen  Chine, 
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haps  erected  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  artillerymen  \vho  served  the  Gun  Fort  Bat- 
tery. It  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Allen, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Corporation  of  Tenby  in  order 
that  it  might  be  pulled  down  to  widen  the  road. 

Immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Gun  Fort  was  a deep 
indentation  or  chine  which  ran  in  from  the  shore,  and 
continued  across  St.  Julian  Street.  It  was  known  as 
Brechmaenchine,  or  the  Chine  of  the  Spotted  Stone. ^ 
The  walls  followed  a considerable  distance  round  this 
bay,  and  can  still  be  traced  between  Ivy  Cottages  and 
Lansdowne  House,  and  from  thence  on  to  Bastion  J. 
Brechmaenchine  has  been  reclaimed  and  filled  up, 
partly  by  the  Corporation,  partly  by  individuals,  until 
it  has  disappeared.  There  is  a flight  of  rough  steps 
running  down  to  the  shore  at  this  point ; probably 
they  were  formerly  connected  with  a sallyport  in  the 
wall.  These  steps  are  still  known  to  old  Tenbyites  as 
‘‘Break  Man’s  Shins.” 

BASTION  J (or  the  BRECHMAENCHINE  TOWEr). 

Not  figured. 

This  bastion  still  remains,  and  is  probably  in  good 
condition  ; but  concerning  its  interior  we  actually  know 
nothing,  for  in  the  filling-up  operations  which  have 
taken  place  at  various  times  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brechmaenchine  this  tower  has  been  covered  nearly  to 
its  summit  on  the  inside.  On  the  outside  the  cliff  is 
too  precipitous  to  peep  into  its  unknown  chambers 
through  the  loophole  or  oillet.  Its  approaches  are 
also  buried,  so  we  can  only  describe  the  outside  shell. 

This  bastion,  then,  is  a semicircular  tower  built 
against  the  wall, — not  a bay  in  the  wall,  like  H. 
Whether  it  is  a plain  semicircle,  or  composed  of  pinched 

^ Perhaps  the  cliff  may  have  been  speckled  with  fossil  oyster- 
shells,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rocks  in  the  quarry  beyond  Jubilee 
Walk. 
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arches,  like  Nos.  o and  d,  in  its  present  condition  no 
one  can  say. 

Five  steps  lead  up  from  the  level  of  the  garden  to 
the  roof  of  the  tower,  the  entrance  to  which  is  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  2 ft.  wide,  which  added  to  the  7 ft. 
of  town  wall  makes  a base  of  9 ft.  from  east  to  west. 
The  diameter  from  the  centre  to  the  middle  of  the 
semicircular  southern  wall  is  8 ft.  From  the  top  of  the 
tower  to  the  lowest  line  of  masonry  is  about  18  ft. 
There  is  a large  plain  loop  near  the  bottom,  looking 
south-east,  and  an  oillet  on  the  same  level,  looking 
south-west.  Both  must  have  been  served  from  the 
basement.  About  4 ft.  from  the  top  there  is  a line  of 
corbels. 

This  tower  has  every  appearance  of  belonging  to  the 
Valentian  or  thirteenth-century  period.  Probably  the 
oillet  was  inserted. 

SITE  OF  WALL  FROM  BASTION  J TO  FOUNDATION 
OF  TOWER  K. 

Not  figured. 

This  portion  of  the  fortification  has  disappeared,  and 
not  much  evidence  as  to  its  position  or  construction  is 
attainable. 

BASTION  K. 

Not  figured. 

On  the  cliff-wall  surrounding  Lexden  Terrace  garden 
is  a modern  turret  built  apparently  on  old  foundations, 
which  may  have  formed  Bastion  K. 

CURTAIN  FROM  SUPPOSED  BASTION  K TO  FOUNDA- 
TION OF  BASTION  L. 

Figured  in  Hullmandel’s  Panoramic  Views  of  Tenby ^ Plate  No.  2. 

This  portion  of  the  wall  followed  closely  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  Portions  of  it  still  remain,  but  so 
modified  by  the  various  owners  that  it  is  hard  to  iden- 
tify the  fragments. 


Walls  of  Tenby,  from  a Picture  in  possession  of  C.  F.  Egerton  Allen,  Esq. 
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BASTION  L. 

Not  figured. 

In  the  garden  above  No.  1,  St.  Julian’s  Terrace  is 
the  foundation  of  a round  tower,  which  the  owner, 
Mrs.  Gwjnne,  has  utilised  to  make  into  a little  round 
pond.  Immediately  fronting  this  turret  was  the  out- 
let of  the  subway  leadino’  from  the  inner  Harbour  Gate 

i/  O 

to  St.  Julian’s  Street,  from  which  Bridge  Street  took 
its  name.  The  apertures  giving  light  and  air  to  this 
tunnel  are  shown  in  an  old  water-colour  picture  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Egerton  Allen,  drawn  apparently  between 
the  years  1783  and  179  7.  (See  Plate.) 

CURTAIN  FROM  SITE  OF  BASTION  L TO  BASTION  M. 

Partly  figured  in  Hnllmandel’s  Vanoramic  Views  of 
Tenby,  Plate  No.  3. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  this  piece  of  wall. 
Hullmandel  shows  it  in  a very  dilapidated  condition  ; 
neither  loops  nor  crenellation  are  to  be  seen  in  his 
picture. 

BASTION  M. 

Figured  in  Mr.  Allen’s  picture  and  Hullmau del’s  Panoramic 
Vievjs  of  Tenby,  Plate  No.  3. 

Though  this  has  totally  disappeared,  we  can  form  a 
fair  notion  of  its  appearance.  Mr.  Allen’s  picture, 
taken  from  the  north,  shows  it  as-  a bay  in  the  wall, 
like  Bastion  H,  with  a parapet  running  round  to 
serve  its  crenellated  top.  These  crenellations  are  also 
shown  in  Hullman del’s  picture.  Both  give  a door 
through  the  outer  wall,  which  must  have  been  a modern 
alteration. 

CURTAIN  BFTWEEN  BASTION  M AND  BASTION  N, 

OR  hooper’s  cot. 

Figured  in  Mr.  Allen’s  picture  and  Hullmandel’s  Panoramic 
Vieivs  of  Tenby,  No.  3. 

There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  this  piece  of 
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walling  ; neither  crenelles  nor  looping  are  visible.  In 
Mr.  Allen’s  picture  a door  is  shown,  evidently  modern. 

BASTION  N,  OB  HOOPEB’s  COT. 

Figured  in  Buck’s  View  (1740)  ; Hullmandel’s  Panoramic  Views 
of  Tenby^  No.  3.  In  Mr.  Allen’s  picture  it  is  hidden  by  the 
Whitesand  Gate. 

Hooper’s  Cot  was  a rectangular  building  with  a very 
highly-pitched  roof.  It  had  on  the  north,  according  to 
Buck,  two  stories  with  two  windows  in  each  ; and  on 
the  south,  according  to  Hullmandel,  three  stoi  ies  ; a 
door  only  on  the  ground-floor,  one  window^  on  the  first 
floor,  and  two  on  the  second.  No  elevation  of  the 
western  front  has  been  preserved.  On  the  east  it 
joined  on  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  South  Sands  ; and 
in  one  of  its  walls,  the  coulisse,  or  slot  in  which  the 
portcullis  ran,  still  remains.  Though  roof- windows  and 
doors  were  comparatively  modern  insertions,  the  build- 
ing was  probably  asquare  tower  of  1457,  and  in  it  was 
embedded  a round  tower  of  the  earlier  Valentian  forti- 
fication which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  modern  Baths. 

CURTAIN  WALL  EXTENDING  FROM  BASTION  N 
TO  THE  WHITESAND  GATE  (o). 

Figured  in  Buck. 

This  piece  of  wall  is  so  lightly  marked  in  Buck’s 
picture  that  at  the  first  glance  one  supposes  it  to  be 
open  space ; but  on  more  careful  examination  it  is 
shown  to  reach  from  the  top  of  Hooper’s  Cot  to  the  top 
of  the  Whitesand  Gate,  and  to  contain  one  row  of  six 
loops. 

WHITESAND  GATE  (o). 

Figured  in  Buck  and  Mr.  Allen’s  picture. 

Concerning  this  gate,  Norris  writes,  ‘‘Adjoining  the 
Eastern  Gate”  (i.c.,  the  one  leading  to  the  South 
Sands)  “stood  a square  tower  of  great  strength  and 
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solidity.  Beneath  it  was  a long,  narrow  archway, 
by  which  the  town  was  entered  from  this  side.  It  was 
pulled  down  about  fifteen  years  ago”,  i.e.,  1797  ; and, 
moreover,  the  ground  it  stood  upon  was  cut  away  to 
make  the  slope  for  Sir  William  Paxton’s  new-  road  from 
the  Pier.  Buck’s  View  of  Tenby  (1740)  gives  us  an 
elevation  of  the  north  and  east  sides  ; Mr.  Allen’s  pic- 
ture, of  the  north  ; of  the  other  sides  we  know 
nothing.  It  was  destroyed  before  Norris  orHullmandel 
began  to  draw.  From  these  two  sketches  the  White- 

O 

sand  Gate  appears  a large  square  building.  Both  pic- 
tures show  that  the  roof  was  crenellated,  but  neither 
exhibit  loops.  This,  however,  is  not  decisive,  for  both 
pictures  are  on  a very  small  scale.  Still,  Allen’s  does 
show  that  a projecting  building  on  the  north-west 
corner — perhaps  a staircase — was  looped  ; and  it  also 
shows  an  oillet  on  the  north  face,  which  gave  light  to 
an  upper  chamber.  Buck  gives  the  outer  arch  of  the 
gate  on  the  east  side  ; so,  no  doubt,  the  corresponding 
arch  was  on  the  west  face.  In  the  Burgage  rent-rolls, 
Oct.  30,  28  Elizabeth  (1585),  One  Arch  somtym  in 
tenor  of  John  Glov,  the  rent  iijd.;  the  sam  is  the  Whit- 
sond  Gat,  the  housing  whereof  is  now  in  decay,  and 
standith  void.  No  rent  payd,  iijcZ.” 

Jasper  Tudor  granted  the  walls  and  moats  to  the 
Mayor  and  burgesses  and  freeholders  of  Tenby  for 
ever.  Did  he  reserve  the  gates  ? If  not,  how  comes 
it  that  John  Glov  rented  the  Whitesand  Gate  from 
the  Crown  ? There  can  be  no  doubt  this  gate  was  a 
Tudor,  not  a Yalentian,  erection. 

CURTAIN  FROM  WHITESAND  GATE  (o)  TO  INNER 
HARBOUR  GATE  (p). 

Figured  in  Mr.  Allen’s  picture.  Buck  is  very  foggy  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Allen’s  picture  shows  loops  in  the  wall,  but  no 
crenellations.  It  could  not  have  been  very  high  ; 6 ft. 
perhaps.  Inside  this  wall  the  fishermen  used  to  collect 
when  bad  weather  prevented  them  from  going  to  sea. 
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For  this  reason  it  was  known  as  Pennyless  Cove.  At 
Christmas  time  the  loungers  on  this  wall  inaugurated  a 
masquerade  of  their  own.  One  member  of  their  commu- 
nity, disguised  in  a mask  and  bedecked  with  evergreens, 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  comrades  through, 
the  town  ; and  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Pennyless  Cove  soli- 
cited largess  from  the  spectators. 

INNER  HARBOUR  GATE  (p). 

Figured  in  Norris’  Etchings^  Plate  30,  and  Mr.  Allen’s  Picture. 

This  gateway  was  the  inlet  to  the  subway  which  ran 
under  Bridge  Street  and  St.  Julian  Street.  In  Mr. 
Allen’s  picture  two  apertures  are  shown  at  the  junc- 
tion of  these  streets,  designed  to  provide  this  tunnel 
with  light  and  air.  In  both  pictures  some  remains  of 
a tower  are  shown  on  the  eastern  corner  of  the  gate, 
and  beneath  a flight  of  steps.  These,  no  doubt,  were 
erected  when  war  times  were  over,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Pennyless  Cove  and  his  merry  men, 
two  of  whom  may  be  seen  in  Norris’s  picture.  The 
arch  was  rather  flat.  The  passage  was  filled  up  in  1811. 

THE  DOUBLE  CURTAIN  CONNECTING  INNER  HARBOUR 
GATE  (p)  WITH  OUTER  HARBOUR  GATE  (q). 

Figured  in  Mr.  Allen’s  Picture. 

These  appear  as  two  crooked  walls  with  no  signs  ot 
looping,  crenellation,  or  parapet.  Norris  describes  the 
road  as  steep  and  narrow. 

THE  OUTER  HARBOUR  GATE  (q). 

Figured  in  Norris’  Etchings^  Plate  29,  and  in  Mr.  Allen’s  Picture. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  this  gate  was  a postern.  The 
gate  itself  was  not  so  flat  as  the  Inner  Harbour  Gate. 
It  had  a parapet-wall  overhead,  protected  by  a crenel- 
lated wall.  Perhaps  this  was  also  looped,  but  the  ivy 
in  Norris’s  picture  covers  them.  On  the  western  side 
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an  opening  in  the  wall  may  be  seen  ; probably  recent, 
though  the  angle  appears  clean  and  sharp.  The  Gate 
was  destroyed  in  1811. 

CURTAIN  FROM  HARBOUR  GATE  (q)  TO  BASTION  R. 

Not  figured. 

None  of  the  pictures  help  us,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  wall  until  we  come  to  Bastion  R. 

BASTION  B. 

Not  figured. 

Like  Bastion  J,  it  is  filled  up  to  the  top,  so  what  may 
be  inside  is  unknown.  This  has  been  done  to  raise  the 
roadway.  But,  more  unfortunate  than  Bastion  j,  the 
foot  of  the  tower  is  also  buried  many  feet  deep  in  an 
accumulation  of  abominations  that  are  a disgrace  to 
the  authorities  of  Tenby.  From  a notice  in  the  Bur- 
gage rent-roll  we  find  that  this  tower  was  a bay  in  the 
wall,  not  a round  tower  : One  Arch  set  in  the  tonne 
wall  in  Bridges  Stret,  over  against  Sarjents  Lane  end, 
which  is  now  a little  garden,  and  was  somtym  in  tenor 
of  John  Tokeston,  in  the  occupation  of  John  Robin, 
claymed  by  John  Williams,  and  so  no  rent  payd,  i]d!’ 

CURTAIN  FROM  BASTION  R TO  OCTAGON  TOWER  S. 

Not  figured. 

Fenton,  p.  446,  says,  “At  a gateway  leading  to  the 
Pier  (q),  the  North  Wall  begins;  at  first  takes  its 
course  running  at  the  foot  of  the  clifi",  near  the  sands 
(to  r),  then  in  an  oblique  direction  climbs  up  the  pre- 
cipitous steep  on  that  side,  till  it  reaches  the  spot  where 
formerly  stood  the  West  Gate  (a  and  b),  which  Leland 
calls  the  seemliest.’'  This  precipitous  height,  formerly 
well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tenby  as  Cornish 
Cliff,  has  been  so  modified  by  the  erection  of  retaining 
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arches  at  its  base,  and  the  raising  of  Quay  Hill  on  its 
eastern  side,  that  place  and  name  have  passed  away 
together.  Cornish  Cliff  and  Cornish  Down  (a  farm  near 
Scotsborough)  perhaps  both  took  their  title  from  a 
family  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Court  Rolls. 

OCTAGON  TOWER  S. 

Figured  in  Norris,  Plate  36. 

Cornish  Cliff  w^as  crowned  by  the  old  town  house  of 
the  Barretts.  At  the  General  Sessions,  Oct.  5th,  1688, 
the  Jury  presented  ‘‘the  Bailiffs  for  not  repairing  the 
Cliff  wall  against  the  house  of  Peter  Barrett.”  The 
Barretts  were  of  Pendine.  Arms,  gu.,  on  a chief  in- 
dented arg.,  three  escallops  sa}  Jenkin  Barrett  served 
as  Bailiff  for  Tenby  in  1531,  and  Peter  Barrett  as 
Mayor  in  1692.  During  this  period  the  family  flourished 
in  Tenby,  serving  as  Mayors  and  Bailiffs  very  fre- 
quently. The  direct  line  died  out  in  an  heiress,  who 
married  — Saunders.  Norris  describes  the  ruins  of 
their  house  as  consisting  of  “some  small  remains  of  the 
front  of  a building  which  extended  backward  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  where  a large  gable  covered  with  ivy 
is  still  standing.  The  front  towards  the  street  con- 
sisted of  a small  octagon  turret,  the  upper  part  ot 
which  had  been  a bow^-window,  and  three  lancet  win- 
dows.” This  octagon  turret,  though  evidently  a domes- 
tic and  not  a military  building,  seems  to  have  been 
included  in  the  list  of  twenty-four  bastions. 

CURTAIN  FROM  OCTAGON  TOWER  S TO  SQUARE 
BASTION  T. 

Not  figured. 

No  remains.  Must  have  followed  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

" Llysnewydd  MS.,  article,  “ Narberth  and  Easeweare.” 
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BASTION  T. 

Figured  in  Buck’s  View. 

In  the  garden  opposite  to  No.  9,  High  Street,  will 
be  found  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  little  square 
tower  figured  in  Buck’s  View.  It  was  then  covered  by 
a high  roof  Avhich  came  to  a point  at  the  top. 

Curtain  from  Bastion  t to  Bastion  a not  figured.  No 
remains. 


{To  he  concluded.) 
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* Prof.  J.  Rhys  and  Mr.  E.  La-ws  examined  this  stone  recently,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  inscribed,  as 
stated  by  Prof.  J.  O.  IVestwood. 
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^ In  Stone  Ditch  Lane  Mr.  Arthur  Lascelles  showed  Mr.  Edward  Laws  a square  stone  in  a bank,  which  “ everybody  always 
touched  with  their  stick  for  luck  as  tliey  passed”.  We  uncovered  it  all  round,  and  found  a roughly-squared  stone,  about 
20  X 20  X 24  inches.  This  is  said  to  be  the  stone  from  which  Stone  Ditch  takes  its  name.  It  has  no  lettering  or  ornamentation 
wcik  ; it  may,  however,  have  been  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a cross. 

Ihose  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  inscribed  as  well  as  ornamented,  and  are  repeated  in  Class  III. 
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Table  No.  3,  giving  Eeferences  to  Books  and  Transactions 
OP  Societies  where  Monuments  are  Illustrated  and 
Described. 


Class  I. 


Monument. 


Bridell  (the  “Nettasagri”  stone) 
Caldy  (the  “ Catuoconi  ” stone) 


Carnhedryn  (the  “Rinaci”  stone) 
Caswilia,  No.  1 (the  “ Vendogne”  stone) 

Caswilia,  No.  2 (the  “ Quagte”  stone)  ... 

Cheriton  (the  “Camelorigi”  stone)  ... 
Cilgerran  (the  “Trenegussi”  stone)  ... 
Clydey,  No.  1 (the  “Solini”  stone)  ... 
Clydey,  No.  2 (the  ‘‘Etterni”  stone)  ... 
Clydey,  No.  3 (the  “Dobitaci”  stone)... 

Cwm  Gloyn  (the  ‘‘Vitaliani”  stone)  ... 
Dogmael's,  St.  (the  “Sagrani”  stone  ... 
Llandeilo,  No.  1 (the  “Andagelli”  stone) 
Llandeilo,  No.  2 (the  “Coimagni”  stone) 
Llandyssilio,  No.  I (the  “Clutorigi” stone) 
Llandyssilio,  No.  2 (the  “ Euolengi”  stone) 

Llandyssilio,  No.  3 (the  ‘‘ ” stone).., 

Nicholas,  St.  (the  “Tunccetace”  stone) 
Ricardston  (the  “ Brinaci  ” stone) 

Spittal  (the  “ Evali  ” stone) 

Steynton  (the  “ Gendili”  stone) 

Stoneditch  (the  “ ’’.stone) 

Trefgarne  (the  “ Hogtivis”  stone) 


“ Archseologia 
Cambrensis”. 

Prof.  AVestwood’s 
“ Lapidarium 
Walliee”. 

1 M.  Hiibner’ 
“Insc.  Brit. 

Christianae’ 

Ser.  Vol.  p. 

PL 

Fig. 

P- 

No. 

Ill,  vi,  314 

liv. 

1, 

114 

107 

III,  i,  259 

lii, 

1, 

106 

94 

IV,  >i,  294 

— 

V,  xiii,  98 

— 

— 

V.  xiii,  106 

— 

— 

V,  i,  48 

— 

— 

V,  xii,  184 

— 

— 

V,  i,  49 

— 

■ — ■ 

xii,  185 

— 

— 

III,  vii,  137 

lii, 

3. 

102 

95 

III,  i,  9 

liii, 

1 and  2, 

110 

108 

III,  vi,  224 

lix. 

3, 

122 

111 

III,  vi,  225 

lix. 

2, 

123 

100 

III,  vi,  227 

lix. 

1, 

124 

109 

IV,  V,  277 

— 

V,  i,  50 

8, 

103 

102 

III,  vi,  134 

liv, 

2, 

115 

106 

V,  vi,  307 

— 

Y,  vi,  308 

— 

— 

III,  vi,  54 

liii, 

3, 

111 

97 

III,  vi,  56 

liii. 

5, 

113 

98 

undescribed 

— 

III,  ii,  49 

lix. 

4, 

126 

101 

HI,  vii,  302 

lii. 

2, 

109 

99 

IV,  xi,  392 

— 

V,  vi,  308 

— 

— 

IV,  xiii,  40 

— 

— 

IV,  vii,  54 

li, 

3, 

105 

— 

Class  II. 


Carew  (Great  Cross  of  Margiteut) 
David’s  (St.)  No.  3 (pillar-stoup) 
David’s  (St.)  No.  4 (cross-slab  of  Hed 
and  I sac) 

Edren’s  (St.),  No.  1 (Aw  slab) 

Edren’s  (St.),  No.  3 (xPc  slab) 

'Nevern,  No.  1 (great  cross) 

Penally,  No.  4 (cross  of  Mail  Domnac) 
Peuarthur,  No.  1 (stone  of  Gurmarc)... 

5th  SEU.,  VOL.  XIII. 


V, 

ix, 

78 

V, 

X, 

281 

IV, 

xiv. 

262 

X, 

281 

IV, 

xiv. 

263 

V, 

X, 

281 

V, 

iii. 

44 

Ivii,  — 1 1 9 I 96 

Ixvi,  2,  131 


Ixii,  — 100  103 

Ivi,  7 to  10,  118  93 

lx,  2,  127  I 100 

20 
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Class  III. 


^Monument. 

“ Archaeologia 
Cambrensis.” 

Prof.  Westwood’s 
“Lapidarium 
Wallife.” 

Hiibner. 

Ser.  Vol.  p. 

PI. 

Fig. 

p. 

Ao. 

*Carew  (Great  Cros,?  of  Margiteut] 

— 

Ivii, 

— 

119 

96 

David’s  (St,),  No,  1 (broken  cross-slab) 

— 

Ixiii, 

4, 

131 



David’s  (St.),  No.  2 (broken  cross-head) 

— • 

Ixv,  1 and  2,  129 



David’s  (St.),  No.  3 (pillar-stoup) 

— 

Ixv,  3 and  4,  131 



*David’s  (St.),  No.  4 (cross-slab  of  Hed 

V,  ix,  78 

— 



and  Isac) 

Dogmaers(St.),  No.  2 (broken  cross-slab) 

— 

Ixi, 

1, 

129 



Dogmael’s  (St,),  No.  3 (broken  cross-slab) 

— 

Ixi, 

2, 

129 



Llanwnda,  No.  1 (stone  with  human 

IV,  -xih,  104 

— 



head) 

Llanwnda,  No.  2 (cross-slab  with 

key- 

IV,  xiii,  106 

— 

— 

pattern  border) 

*Nevern,  No.  1 (great  cross) 

... 

III,  vi,  46 

Ixii, 

— 

103 

Penally,  No.  1 (cross-shaft) 

— 

— 

117 

— 

Penally,  No.  2 (cross) 

Ill,  X,  328 

Ivi, 

1 to  3, 

117 

— 

Penally,  No,  3 (fragment  of  cross-shaft) 

— 

Ivi, 

4 to  6, 

118 

— 

^Penally,  No.  4 (cress  of  Mail  Domnac) 

— 

Ivi, 

7 to  9, 

118 

93 

*Pen  Arthur,  No,  1 (stone  of  Gurmarc) 

Ill,  ii,  51 

lx. 

2, 

127 

100 

V,  hi,  44 

Pen  Arthur,  No.  2 (stone  with  circular 

— 

lx. 

3, 

128 



cross  of  interlaced  work) 

Pen  Arthur,  No.  3 (stone  with  ciri 

cular 

— 

lx, 

4, 

128 

— 

cross  of  key  pattern) 

Class  IV. 

Capel  Colman  (Maen-ar-Golman) 

Ill,  vii,  210 

Iviii,  1 and  2,  120 



Croes  Goch  (Mesur-y-dorth) 

— 

Ixiii, 

2, 

132 

— . 

David’s  (St.)  ... 

undescribed 

— 

— 

Edren’s  (St.),  No.  2 

IV,  xiv,  263 

— 

— 

Edren’s  (St. ),  No.  4 

IV,  xiv,  263 

— 

— 

Lawhaden 

— 

Ixi, 

5, 

129 

— 

Llandyssilio,  No.  4 

Ill,  vi,  57 

liii. 

4, 

113 



Llanwnda,  No.  3 

I A,  xiii,  106 

— 

Llanwnda,  No.  4 

IV,  xiii,  106 

— 

■ — 

Llanwnda,  No.  5 

IV,  xiii,  107 

— 

— 

Llanwnda,  No.  6 

IV,  xiii,  107 

— 

— . 

Llanwnda,  No.  7 

undescribed 

— 

— 

Llanwnda,  No.  8 

undescribed 

— 

— 

Llanwnwr 

— 

— 

— 

Llauy dill wy dog.  No.  1 

— 

Iviii, 

122 

— - 

Llanychllwydog,  No.  2 

undescribed 

— 

— 

Nevern,  No.  2 

— 

Ixi, 

4, 

104 

— 

Newport 

— 

Ixiii, 

L 

131 

— 

Non’s  (St.) 

— 

Ixiii, 

3, 

132 

— 

Pen  Arthur,  No.  4 

— 

Ixi, 

6, 

128 

— . 

Pen  Pri.sk 

III.  vii,  208 

Iviii, 

(h 

122 

— 

Pont  Faen,  No,  1 

III,  vii,  212 

Iviii, 

3, 

121 

— 

Pont  Faen,  No.  2 

III,  vii,  212 

Iviii, 

4, 

121 

1 

Note. — Monuments  in  Class  III  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  inscribed 

L as  well  as 

ornamented. 
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NOTES  ON  ENCAUSTIC  TILES  AND  THE 
DESIGNS  PORTHAYED  ON  THEM. 

PARTICULARLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  RECENT 
DISCOVERIES  AT  LAUNCESTON  PRIORY. 

BY  OTHO  B.  PETEE. 

{Paper  read  at  Launceston,  Aug.  1895.) 

I PROPOSE  to  give  you  this  evening  a short  account  of 
ancient  encaustic,  or  burnt-in,  pavement-tiles,  such  as 
those  which  have  been  lately  found  on  the  site  of 
Launceston  Priory.  My  drawings  of  the  Launceston 
collection  are  full-sized,  and  are  from  traces  taken 
direct  from  the  tiles.  These  drawinofs  show  all  the  tile- 
patterns  as  yet  discovered  here. 

Dr.RenaudjF.S.A.,  has  made  more  than  five  hundred 
tracings  of  similar  tiles  found  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. In  18.92  he  read  a paper  before  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  giving  the  result  of 
his  researches.  It  is  from  that  paper,  and  from  my 
subsequent  correspondence  with  him  concerning  the 
Launceston  tiles,  that  I gathered  much  of  the  following 
information.  From  him  also  I obtained  full-size  illus- 
trations of  some  tiles  found  at  other  places. 

The  raw  materials  from  which  the  Launceston  en- 
caustic tiles  were  fabricated  were  the  ferruginous  clays 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  china-clay.  Of  the  two 
kinds  of  clay  composing  the  body  of  the  tiles,  the  one 
which  contained  a red  oxide  of  iron  gave  a warm  colour 
when  burnt ; and  the  other,  containing  a black  oxide 
of  iron,  resulted  in  tints  varying  from  slate-grey  to 
black. 

After  bringing  the  clay  into  a state  of  fine  powder 
containing  a certain  amount  of  moisture,  it  was  pressed 
into  a mould  under  a common  screw -press.  The  moulds 

20  2 
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were  usually  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
from  live  to  six  inches  square ; and  they  not  only  pro- 
duced the  outer  form  of  the  tile,  but  also  certain  im- 
pressions forming  designs  on  the  face  of  the  clay. 

The  tile  thus  formed  was  allowed  to  dry  a little,  and 
then  liquid  china-clay  of  white,  black,  green,  yellow 
or  brown  tints,  was  poured  over  its  surface.  When  this 
coating  was  suflSciently  dry,  it  was  carefully  scraped 
off  until  the  face  of  the  tile  was  seen,  the  impressed 
spaces  only  being  filled  with  the  coloured  matter. 

Prior  to  placing  the  tile  in  the  kiln,  four  or  five 
indents  were  usually  made  on  its  back,  to  prevent  the 
clay  from  bending.  These  indents  also  served  to  keep 
the  tile  in  place  when  it  was  set  in  the  pavement.  The 
tile  was  next  glazed,  to  protect  the  china-clay,  which 
was  of  a more  perishable  nature  than  that  forming  the 
body  of  the  tile.  It  was  then  fit  for  use. 

The  earliest  known  English  specimens  of  monastic 
tiles  date  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it 
is  to  that  period  that  the  bulk,  if  not  all,  of  those  found 
at  Launceston  belong. 

Whether  the  art  of  making  tiles  and  laying  them 
as  pavements  was  discovered  in  England,  or  was 
introduced  from  the  Continent,  is  uncertain  ; but  as 
early  examples  exist  in  Normandy,  and  Early  English 
architecture  followed  in  the  wake  of  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc’s  coming  to  this  country,  the  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  a foreign  origin. 

Pictorial  tiles  first  appeared  in  this  country  at  the 
time  when  heraldry  was  being  adopted  by  the  leading 
personages  of  the  realm.  At  this  period  both  the  King 
and  his  feudal  lords  were  busy  in  building  castles,  and 
in  founding  monasteries  and  churches  for  the  repose  of 
their  souls.  No  more  lasting  or  appropriate  method 
could  have  been  devised  for  future  recognition  of  their 
good  works  than  that  of  stamping  their  armorial  bear- 
ings on  a durable  substance,  and  placing  such  reminders 
in  the  religious  establishments  which  they  had  benefited. 

It  is  evident  that  an  interchange  of  ideas  prevailed 
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amongst  the  early  manufacturers  of  tiles,  who  probably 
formed  themselves  into  guilds,  as  did  other  classes  of 
workmen  at  that  time.  This  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  similar  designs  have  been  found  on  tiles  in  dis- 
tricts very  far  apart,  although  the  moulds  used  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  the  same.  For  instance,  the  tiles  which 
I have  seen  at  Wells,  Worcester,  Glastonbury,  Cleeve, 
Furness,  Tavistock  and  Bodmin,  have  designs,  in  some 
instances,  very  similar  to  those  unearthed  at  Launces- 
ton. Sometimes  an  abbot  or  a prior  happened  to  have 
a tile-making  monk  in  his  establishment  who  was  ori~ 
ginal  in  his  designs,  as  the  Abbot  of  Braubec  seems  to 
have  had  in  the  year  1210.  That  fact,  however,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pope,  His  Holiness  ordered 
“ that  the  said  Abbot,  who  has  for  a long  time  allowed 
his  monk  to  construct  pavements  which  exhibit  levity 
and  curiosity,  be  in  slight  penance  for  three  days,  the 
last  of  them  on  bread  and  water,  and  never  again  to 
lend  the  said  monk,  or  let  him  presume  to  construct 
pavements  which  do  not  extend  to  the  dignity  of  his 
Order.'’  Perhaps  two  tiles,  one  of  which  is  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Derby,  and  the  other  in  York  Minster, 
were  among  those  for  which  this  original  genius  was 
caused  by  his  superior  to  do  penance.  One  depicts  a 
man  blowing  a horn,  while  his  companion  performs  a 
very  unnatural  feat  of  tumbling;  and  the  other  humor- 
ously sets  a hare  astride  a hound,  the  hare  appropri- 
ately blowing  a horn  as  it  rides.  A grotesque  face  in 
the  corner  of  this  tile  is  shown  laughing  at  the  exhi- 
bition. 

Designs  on  old  tiles  differ  very  much  from  the  usual 
modern  productions  of  the  same  nature.  There  is  a 
delightful  freedom  from  conventional  rules  in  the  pat- 
terns of  the  monkish  craftsmen.  Look  at  the  defiance 
exhibited  in  the  outstretched  limbs  of  the  armorial  lions 
in  tiles  Nos.  12,  13  and  16  from  our  Priory,  and  on  the 
one  from  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  general  boldness 
of  all  the  designs.  No  two  features  of  beast  or  bird  are 
drawn  alike  : legs,  heads,  wings,  beaks,  all  differ ; and 
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yet  viewed  collectively,  the  sketch,  whatever  its  sub- 
ject may  be,  exactly  conveys  the  meaning  which  was 
intended  and  no  other. 

The  subjects  usually  adopted  for  tile-decoration  may 
be  thus  arranged — Armorial,  Pictorial,  Symbolical, 
and  Educational. 

The  most  noted  collections  of  armorial  tiles  are  those 
which  came  from  the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  English 


Encaustic  Tiles  found  on  Site  of  Launceston  Prioiy. 


kings  at  Caen,  and  are  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Antiquaries.  Our  collection  at  Laun- 
ceston is  rich  in  royal  armorial  tiles.  We  have  the 
arms  of  England  (No.  16),  the  arms  of  Scotland  (No.  12), 
of  France  (No.  2),  and  of  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall 
(No.  13).  There  are  also  several  portions  of  tiles  bearing 
arms  of  families  who  were  connected  with  the  Arun- 
dells  of  Trerice,  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and 
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which  probably  formed  the  pavement  of  a chapel 
founded  or  endowed  by  a member  of  the  Arundell 
family.  These  tiles  are  No.  14,  which  has  the  Raoll 
arms  (two  bars  fusily,  sable)  ; No.  17,  the  arms  of  Fitz- 
Alan,  lord  of  Bedale  (barry  of  eight,  or  and  gules). 
No.  15  has  arms  very  like  those  of  “ Esse”,  the  family 
from  whom  Sir  H.  Trecarrell  (who  built  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  Church  a,t  Launceston)  sprang.  Nos.  10 


and  4 are  also  armorial  tiles  having  patterns  similar  to 
quarterings  on  the  Arundell  coats. 

Dr.  Renaud  says  of  our  collection,  that  two  of  them 
may  be  considered  prizes,  viz.,  those  with  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  and  that  with  the  Raoll  arms.  Amongst  his 
varied  expeditions  he  had  never  met  with  similar  tiles 
to  these. 

Pictorial  subjects  embrace  hunting  scenes,  rural 
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sports,  floral  decorations,  and  beasts,  birds,  fishes  and 
reptiles,  treated  otherwise  than  in  heraldry. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  three  tiles  forming  a 
series.  On  the  first  a hound  is  drawn  with  nose  to 
ground  ; on  the  second,  a hare  amongst  clover,  erect 
and  listening  ; and  on  the  third,  the  hare  is  in  full 
flight. 

Stags  and  hares  pursued  b}^'  hounds  are  met  with 
both  on  tile-decorations  and  in  carved  work  of  a very 
early  period.  Such  a chase  is  cut  on  the  edge  of  the 
stone  bench  in  the  south  porch  of  Lewannick  Church. 
In  the  York  Museum  a cowled  monk  with  the  body 
of  a beast  is  shown  on  a tile.  This  figure  repre- 
sents the  old  custom  called  “The  Feast  of  Fools”,  or 
“ The  January  Feast  of  Drunken  Clerks”,  when  disci- 
pline was  relaxed,,  and  all  classes  met  on  a common 
level,  and  attired  themselves  as  fancy  led. 

Among  the  floral  decorations,  oak-leaves  and  acorns 
appear  most  frequently.  Vine  and  bramble  are  also 
common.  The  quatrefoil  and  trefoil  are  great  favourites 
as  an  accessory  to  fill  in  corners  (Nos.  11  and  8). 

Of  animals,  lions,  dogs,  stags,  and  birds  often  occur, 
and  dragons  and  hobgoblins  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
earlier  tiles  : note  those  filling  in  the  angles  of  the  tile 
bearing  the  arms  of  Scotland  (No.  12).  On  a tile  in 
Fountains  Abbey,  the  Devil  is  drawn  as  on  a midnight 
prowl,  and  passing  through  the  air. 

I now  come  to  the  symbolic  tiles.  The  lily-flower  is 
the  most  common  of  this  class.  It  is  the  emblem  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  delineated  as  a fleur-de-lis, 
several  examples  of  which  are  in  our  collection  (Nos.  2, 
13  and  18).  The  Fall  is  indicated  by  a serpent  with 
human  head  and  body;  the  Trinity-in-Unity  by  tre- 
foils, or  by  three  faces  in  one,  viz.,  one  full  face  and 
two  side-faces.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  carved  on 
a bench-end  at  Llansallos  Church,  Cornwall.  Three 
rabbits  show  this  symbol  on  a tile  in  Chester  Cathe- 
dral, one  set  of  ears  serving  for  the  lot. 

The  vesica,  or  fishes’ swimming-bladder,  is  represented 
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on  two  of  our  tiles  (Nos.  11  and  IS).  It  is  a symbol  of 
virginity  and  self-production.  On  one  of  these  tiles 
(No.  18),  the  ‘‘  pascal  pickerel”,  or  halibut  (the  fish  said 
to  have  been  substituted  for  the  pascal  lamb  by  Our 
Lord  in  the  Last  Supper),  is  drawn  within  the  vesica. 
Four  of  these  No.  18  tiles  make  a set,  as  shown  in  my 
drawino’.  In  the  centre  of  the  desiom  is  a fiower  en- 
circled,  and  at  the  corners  are  fleurs-de-lis.  Another 
interpretation  of  the  fish-symbol  is  in  the  Greek  word 
for  fish  each  letter  of  which  may  be  read  as 

figurative  of  Our  Saviour’s  salvatorial  prerogatives,  or 
“Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour.” 

Other  tiles  at  Launceston  have  symbols,  such  as  the 
“ crosses”  on  Nos.  3,  8,  9 ; the  “ wheel”,  as  emblem- 
atic of  St.  Catherine  (No.  6) ; and  the  “'circle”  for 
eternity,  as  in  the  tile  No.  19,  of  which  we  have  more 
fragments  than  of  any  other  kind.  Four  of  these  circle- 
tiles  make  a set,  as  shown. 

Lastly  come  the  educational  or  alphabet- tiles.  It 
may  be  said  that,  in  a sense,  the  practice  of  stamping 
letters  on  tiles  was  the  forerunner  of  movable  types. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  distribu- 
tion of  alphabets  on  church  pavements  (and  later  on 
church  bells,  as  at  Tetcott)  was  almost  the  only  avail- 
able method  of  obtaining  the  first  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge.  These  tile-pavement  alphabets  and  letters  were 
made  long  prior  to  the  introduction  of  horn-books.  In 
York  Minster  is  a tile  on  which  the  whole  of  the  letters 
appear ; but  unfortunately  they  are  displaced  and  dis- 
torted by  the  omission  of  the  maker  to  allow  for  their 
reversal  on  being  transferred  from  the  block  to  the 
mould.  A singular  instance  of  this  fault  can  be  seen 
in  “Ave  Maria”  inscription  cut  in  granite  around  St. 
Mary  IMagdalene  Church,  Launceston,  where  one  or 
two  of  the  letters  are  fixed  the  reverse  way.  No.  21 
shows  some  of  the  letter-tiles  found  at  our  Priory. 

In  addition  to  tiles  bearing  the  designs  mentioned 
above,  there  are  several  plain  green  and  yellow  tiles  in 
our  collection,  which  I have  not  thought  it  necessary 
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to  trace  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  paper. 
These  plain  tiles  fit  each  other,  and  were  probably 
arranged  in  geometrical  patterns.  There  is  an  example 
of  an  ancient  pavement  formed  of  plain  triangular  and 
square  tiles  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
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THE  TOMB  OF  THE  EAKL  OF  BICHMOND 
IN  ST.  DAVID’S  CATHEDRAL. 

BY  EGERTON  ALLEX,  ESQ. 

The  twelve  shields  beariug  arms,  which  have  been 
restored  as  decorations  to  the  tomb,  may  be  treated  as 
a text  for  a gossip,  in  popular  language,  on  armorial 
bearings.  Armorial  bearings  at  the  present  day  (when 
the  impression  of  a rubber-stamp  will  give  the  name, 
address,  and  occupation  of  the  user)  are  of  little  import- 
ance beyond  forming  a source  of  revenue  to  the  Exche- 
quer, but  in  old  days  they  served  as  a means  of  identi- 
fication.^ 

When  armorial  bearings  were  invented,  surnames 
were  not  used,  and  men’s  Christian  names  did  not  iden- 
tify them.  A man  was  known  chiefly  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  only  where  he  lived,  unless  his  occupation 
extended  his  influence  beyond  his  place  of  abode,  and 
then  he  would  be  known  by  his  occupation  and  by  the 
name  of  the  place  of  which  he  was  a native.  Reading 
and  writing  were  not  generally  practised  or  understood, 
and  if  a man  wished  to  associate  himself  with  a docu- 
ment, he  did  it  by  a mark  which  enabled  him  to  iden- 
tify the  document,  and  enabled  others  to  identify  his 
connection  with  it.  Great  men,  such  as  kings  and 
nobles,  of  old  days  felt  the  need  of  means  by  which 
they  could  be  easily  identified  both  personally  and  in 
connection  with  documents  expressing  their  will. 

The  chief  occupation  of  great  men  was  keeping  the 
peace  in  places  under  their  rule,  and  defending  those 
places  from  aggression  by  other  rulers,  and  they  carried 
on  their  business  by  force  of  arms.  The  use  of  head- 
armour  rendered  identification  by  external  marks  all 

^ [Exit  College  of  Heralds,  enter  rubber  stamp.  Sic  transit^  etc., 
—Ed.] 
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the  more  oecessaiy.  Thus  the  business  of  ruling  led 
to  the  marking  of  shields,  surcoats,  and  horse-trappings 
with  armorial  bearings,  and  of  helmets  with  crests ; 
and  also  to  similar  marks  being  adapted  to  seals,  by 
which  documents  were  identified  which  expressed  their 
will  and  pleasure. 

Starting  from  great  men,  the  use  of  armorial  bear- 
ings on  shields  and  seals  spread  in  two  directions  : 
first  downwards,  to  lesser  men,  such  as  lords  below  the 
degree  of  earls,  and  knights  who  followed  the  lead  of 
the  rulers  ; and  secondly,  by  descent  to  children  and 
children’s  children,  who  were  proud  to  mark  their 
ancestral  honour. 

This  diffusion  of  armorial  bearings  rendered  neces- 
sary a system  of  differentiating  the  same  arms  as 
between  several  persons  entitled  to  bear  them,  and  of 
combining  two  different  bearings,  when  the  right  to 
both  fell  to  one  man.  The  differentiation  was  generally 
done  by  the  addition  of  some  slight  variation,  and  the 
combination  by  quartering  ; that  is,  placing  the  differ- 
ent bearings  in  separate  compartments  formed  on  the 
shield  or  seal  by  intersecting  lines. 

A further  method  of  combination  occurred  when  the 
bearings  of  a husband  and  wife  were  shown  together, 
by  dividing  the  shield  vertically,  and  placing  the  man’s 
on  the  dexter  and  the  woman’s  on  the  sinister  side  of 
the  dividing  line  : that  is,  dexter  to  the  person  sup- 
posed to  be  holding  the  shield,  therefore  to  the  left 
hand  of  the  person  regarding  it. 

These  methods  of  differentiation  and  comhination 
enable  the  dates  of  armorial  bearings  to  be  fixed  ; and 
as  armorial  bearings  were  commonly  used  on  buildings 
to  indicate  the  person  who  erected  them,  w^e  can  thus 
trace  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  can 
also  read  the  sense  of  the  decorations  on  tombs,  and 
arrive  at  genealogical  facts,  and  we  can  fix  the  dates  of 
documents  by  the  seals  attached. 

To  illustrate  these  methods,  it  is  well  to  use  royal 
heraldry,  inasmuch  as  royal  bearings  entered  into 
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the  armorial  insignia  of  so  many  families  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  and  the 
members  of  those  families  were  frequently  honoured 
after  death  by  decorated  tombs  ; e.g.,  the  royal  bear- 
ings of  England  or  France,  or  both,  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  shields  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  royal  arms  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  III  were  three  lions ; afterwards,  in 
the  year  1339,  claiming  the  throne  of  France,  he  quar- 
tered with  his  three  lions  the  then  royal  arms  of 
France,  several  fleurs-de-lis  scattered  over  the  shield. 
Charles  VI  of  France,  objecting  to  this  assumption, 
confined  the  number  of  fleurs-de-lis  on  his  shield  to 
three  only  ; but  Henry  Y and  his  successors  followed 
suit,  and  the  arms  of  England  became  three  fleurs-de- 
lis  and  three  lions  quartered.  These  different  coats 
enable  us  to  fix  three  dates.  Any  coat  bearing  the 
royal  arms  as  three  lions  only,  dates  back  to  before 
1339  ; any  coat  bearing  France  ancient  (or  the  scat- 
tered fleurs-de-lis)  and  three  lions  quartered,  dates  to  a 
period  between  1339  and  the  accession  of  Henry  ; 
and  any  coat  bearing  France  modern  (three  fleurs-de- 
lis)  and  the  three  lions  quartered,  dates  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  A^.  Of  course,  if  the  coat  bears  the  royal 
arms  of  France  separately,  and  not  quartered  with 
England,  the  three  fleurs-de-lis  date  back  to  Charles  A^I, 
and  not  only  to  Henry  V. 

To  illustrate  the  differentiation  between  the  armorial 
bearings  of  several  sons,  let  us  take  tbe  bearings  of  the 
four  sons  of  Edward  III,  who  survived  him. 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  bore  his  father’s  arms  of 
France  ancient  and  England  quarterly,  distinguished 
by  a silver  label  of  three  points,  and  on  each  point  a 
red  canton. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  bore  the  same 
arms  distinguished  by  a label  of  five  points,  and  each 
point  charged  with  three  spots  of  ermine.  John  of 
Gaunt  had  also  other  armorial  bearings. 
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Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  bore  tlie  same  arms  distin- 
guished by  a label  of  three  points,  each  charged  with 
three  red  spots. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  bore  the 
same  arms,  but  distinguished  by  a border  of  silver  all 
round  them  instead  of  by  a label. 

In  this  method  of  distinction,  Thomas  followed 
Edmond  of  Woodstock,  son  of  Edward  I,  who  was  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  bore  his  father’s  arms  (three  lions)  in  a 
border  of  silver.  Joan,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  daughter 
of  this  Edmond,  took  his  arms  as  above  ; and  her  son 
by  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  namely,  Thomas  Holland,  Earl 
of  Kent,  bore  the  same  arms.  Margaret,  his  daughter, 
married  John  de  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt. 

John  de  Beaufort,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  just  men- 
tioned, bore  the  royal  arms  (France  modern  and  Eng- 
land quarterly),  distinguished  by  a border  composed  of 
pieces  of  blue  and  silver  alternately. 

The  Earl  of  Bichmond  whose  tomb  we  are  consider- 
ing, being  the  son  of  Katherine  of  France,  widow  of 
Henry  V,  by  Owen  ap  Meredith  ap  Tudor  (and  thus 
half-brother  to  Henry  VI),  was  by  that  King  given  the 
royal  arms  (France  modern  and  England  quarterly)  in 
a border  of  blue,  charged  with  golden  martlets  and 
fleurs-de-lis. 

Let  us  now  consider  an  instance  of  combination  of 
different  armorial  bearings  on  one  shield. 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 
Ulster.  Their  daughter,  Philippa,  married  Edmond 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  ; and  Anne,  daughter  of  their 
son  lioger,  Earl  of  March,  njarried  Kichard,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  a son  of  Edward  III.  Their 
son  Richard,  Duke  of  York  and  Earl  of  Ulster,  March 
and  Cambridge,  was  the  father  of  Edward  IV,  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  Henry  VII,  and  in  her 
armorial  bearings  showed  her  descent  from  both  sons 
of  Edward  III,  and  from  the  Earls  of  Ulster  and  March, 
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by  quartering, — 1st,  the  royal  arms,  France  modern 
and  England  quarterly  ; 2nd  and  3rd,  the  Earldom  of 
Ulster,  a red  cross  on  a gold  field  ; and  4th,  the  Earl- 
dom of  March,  a blue  and  gold  shield  having  a silver 
shield  in  its  centre. 

Returning  now  to  the  tomb  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
we  find  that  it  lies  west  and  east.  On  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  covering  slab  is  the  shield  of  his  father, 
Owen,  a silver  chevron  between  three  silver  helmets 
on  a red  field.  On  the  north-west  corner  is  the  shield 
of  his  parents  combined, — dexter,  the  chevron  and 
helmets  ; sinister,  three  golden  fleurs-de-lis  on  a blue 
held.  On  the  south-east  corner  is  his  own  shield  ; and 
on  the  north-east  corner  the  combined  shield  of  him- 
self and  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Beauchamp  of  Bletso.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  son  of  John  de  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent.  Tlie 
arms  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  were  there- 
fore the  arms  of  John  de  Beaufort. 

On  the  slab  forming  the  west  side  of  the  tomb  are 
the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  slab 
forming  the  east  side  are  those  of  the  Countess. 

On  the  slab  forming  the  north  side  of  the  tomb  are 
three  shields  : the  centre  one  that  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster  ; the  shield  to  the  dexter,  or  east 
side,  is  combined  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  son,  John 
de  Beaufort,  and  of  his  son’s  wife,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Kent.  The  shield  to  the  sinister,  or  west 
side,  is  that  of  John,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  son  of  John  de 
Beaufort,  combined  with  that  of  his  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  namely,  a gold  hori- 
zontal band  between  six  gold  martlets  on  a red  field, 
the  band  being  charged  with  a black  star. 

On  the  slab  forming  the  south  side  of  the  tomb  are 
three  shields  : the  centre  one  that  of  Henry  V and 
Katherine  his  wife  (afterwards  mother  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond)  combined  ; France  and  England,  quarterly, 
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on  the  dexter  side  ; France  alone  on  the  sinister  side. 
The  shield  to  the  dexter,  or  west  side,  is  that  of 
Henry  VII,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  France  and 
England  quarterly,  combined  with  that  of  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  The  shield  to  the 
sinister,  or  east  side,  is  that  of  a Prince  of  Wales,  France 
and  England  quarterly,  with  a label  of  three  points, 
and  may  stand  for  either  of  the  sons  of  Henry  VII. 

We  have  now  described  all  the  twelve  shields,  and 
they  show  the  following  extended  genealogy.  The 
Earl  of  Richmond,  his  father  and  mother ; his  wife, 
her  two  parents,  two  of  her  grandparents,  and  a great- 
grandparent  ; his  mother’s  first  husband ; his  son,  and 
son’s  wife,  and  son’s  son  ; and  in  all  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  except  those  of  his  father  and  of  his  wife’s 
mother,  royal  arms  appear. 
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BY  J.  EOMILLY  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

{Continued  from  p.  232.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FINDS  OF  OBJECTS 
OF  THE  LATE-GELTIC”  PERIOD. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  finds  of  objects  of  the  “ Late-Celtic”  period 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  nature  of  the  find 
being  given  in  each  case. 

SCOTLAND. 


Northern 

Place. 

Shetland. 

Hillswick,  North  Maven  (twenty-five 
miles  north-west  of  Lerwick) 

Orkney. 

Broch  of  Harray  (ten  miles  north-west 
of  Kirkwall) 

Broch  of  Okstrow,  Birsay  (fifteen  miles 
north-west  of  Kirkwall) 

Broch  of  Burghar,  Evie  (ten  miles  north- 
miles  west  of  Kirkwall) 

Broch  of  Bnrrian,  North  Roualdsay 
(thirty  miles  north-east  of  Kirkwall) 

Howmae,  North  Ronaldsay  (thirty  miles 
north-east  of  Kirkwall) 

Broch  of  Burwick,  Stromuess  (twelve 
west  of  Kirkwall) 

Broch  of  Westray  (twenty  miles  north 
of  Kirkwall) 

Broch  of  Sanday  (twenty  miles  north- 
east of  Kirkwall) 

Broch  of  Burray  (ten  miles  south  of 
Kirkwall) 

Grainbank,  Kirkwall 

5th  SER.,  VOL.  XIII. 


Section. 

Nature  of  Find. 

Long-handled  bone  weaving-comb  found 
in  kitchen- midden 


Bronze  knob  for  butt-end  of  spear,  simi- 
lar to  those  found  in  the  Lisnacro- 
ghera  Crannog,  Ireland 

Bronze  tankard  - handle  found  with 
Samian  ware 

Long-handled  bone  weaving-comb 
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Place. 

Hebrides. 

Nature  of  Find. 

South  Uist  (sixty  miles  south-west  of 
Stornoway) 

Skye. 

Long-handled  bone  weaving-comb 

Kyle  Akin  (nine  miles  west  of  Strome 
Ferry) 

Caithness. 

Bronze  caldron 

Broch  of  Kettleburn  (near  Wick) 

Sutherland. 

Bronze  tweezers,  long-handled  bone 
weaving-combs 

Broch  of  Cam  Liath  (three  miles  north- 
east of  Golspie) 

Long-handled  bone  weaving-comb 

North-Eastkrn  Section. 

Elgin. 

Culbin  Sands  (three  miles  north  of 
Forres) 

Bronze  armlet 

Urquhart  (four  miles  east  of  Elgin) 

Banff. 

Hammer-headed  bronze  pin,  perhaps  of 
Christian  period 

Auchenbadie  (four  miles  south  of  Banff) 

Bronze  armlet 

Liecheston  (in  Deskford,  two  miles  and 
a half  south  of  Cullen) 

Aberdeen. 

Bronze  swine’s  head 

Aboyne 

Pair  of  bronze  armlets 

Clova  (seven  miles  north-west  of  Alford) 

Bronze  harness-rings 

Castle  Newe  (twelve  miles  west  of 
Alford) 

Pair  of  bronze  armlets  found  in  weem 

Drumside  (in  Belhelvie,  eight  miles 

Bronze  armlet 

north  of  Aberdeen) 

Hillock  Head  (in  Towie,  six  miles  south- 
west of  Alford) 

Bronze  harness-ring 

Hill  of  Crichie  (a  mile  and  a half  north 
of  Inverurie) 

East-Central  Section. 

Forfar. 

Norrie’s  Law  (three  miles  north  of 

Silver  hammer-headed  pin  and  silver 

Largo) 

personal  ornaments  of  the  transitional 
period  between  Paganism  and 
Christianity 

Grange  of  Conan  (four  miles  north-west 
of  Arbroath) 

Bronze  armlet 

Pitalpin  (near  Dundee) 

Bronze  armlet 

Kirriemuir 

Perth. 

Bronze  harness-rings 

Pitkellony  (near  Muthill,  three  miles 
south  of  Crieff) 

Bronze  armlet 

Bunrannoch  ... 

Bronze  armlet 
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Place. 

Perth. 

Flanders  Moss,  Kincardine  (eight  miles 
west  of  Sterling) 

Cluiumore  (near  Blair  Athol) 

Fife. 

Seafield  Tower  (two  miles  north  of 
Kinghorn) 


Nature  of  Find. 
Bronze  caldron 
Bronze  head-ring 
Bronze  armlet 


Stirling. 

On  Forth,  near  Roman  Wall 


Bronze  fibula 


South-Western  Section. 


Lanarh. 

Walston  (five  miles  east  of  Carstairs 
Junction) 

Ayr. 

Seamill  Fort  (two  miles  west  of  West 
Kilbride) 

Kilkerran  (eight  miles  east  of  Girvan) 

Lochlee  Crannog  (in  Tarbolton  district, 
seven  miles  south  of  Kilmarnock) 

Coilsfield  (in  parish  of  Tarbolton,  ten 
miles  east  of  Ayr) 

Lochspouts  Crannog  (three  miles  south- 
west of  Maybole,  between  Ayr  and 
Girvan) 

Locality  unknown  (now  in  Edinburgh 
Museum) 

Wigtoion. 

Dowalton  Crannog  (four  miles  north- 
west of  Whithorn) 

Kircudbright. 

Torrs  (in  Kelton  parish,  two  miles 
south  of  Castle  Douglas) 

Auchendolly  (five  miles  north  of  Castle 
Douglas) 

Balmaclellan  (two  miles  north-east  of 
New  Galloway) 

Plunton  Castle  (in  Borgue  parish,  four 
miles  north-west  of  Kircudbright) 

Carlingwark  Loch  (one  mile  south  of 
Castle  Douglas) 

Dumfries. 

Middleby  (three  and  a half  miles  west  of 
Ecclefechan) 

Birrenswark  Moss  (three  miles  north  of 
Ecclefechan) 


Bronze  ball,  ornamented  with  divergent 
spirals 

Bronze  circular  wheel  ornament,  with 
loop,  like  button  found  at  Kingsholm, 
Gloucestershire. 

Bronze  caldron 

Bronze  fibula,  iron  saw,  carved  wood, 
etc.,  found  with  Samian  ware 

Bronze  war  horn  of  transitional  period 
between  Ages  of  Bronze  and  jron 

Bronze  mounting  found  with  Samian 
ware 

Silver  fibula 


Bronze  circular  ornament,  or  mounting, 
found  with  Roman  saucepan,  in- 
scribed CIPIPOLIEI 

Bronze  horned  helmet,  now  at  Abbots- 
ford 

Bronze  crescent  - shaped  pendant, 
enamelled 

Bronze  mirror,  collar  plate,  ornamental 
plates  found  under  quern 

Bronze  jointed  armlet 

Bronze  rivetted  and  mended  caldron, 
containing  iron  and  bronze  imple- 
ments 

Bronze  harness-rings 

Brouze  bridle-bit,  enamelled 
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Place. 

Dumfries. 

Lochar  Loch  (two  miles  west  of  Ruth- 
well) 

Whitehills  Moss,  Lochmaben  (four 
miles  west  of  Lockerbie) 

South-Eastern 

Midlothian. 

Morton  Hall  (four  miles  south  of  Edin- 
burgh) 

Duddingston  Loch  (two  miles  south- 
east of  Edinburgh) 

Haddington. 

Ghegan  Rock,  opposite  Bass  Rock  (four 
miles  east  of  North  Berwick) 

Peebles. 

Shaw  Hill  (near  New  Cairnmuir,  Kir- 
kurd,  eight  miles  west  of  Peebles) 

Stanhope  (four  miles  south  of  Brough- 
ton) 

Berwick. 

Cockburnspath  (extreme  north  corner 
of  county) 

Selkirk. 

Broch  of  Torwoodlee  (two  miles  north 
of  Galashiels) 

Roxburgh. 

Stichell  (three  miles  and  a half  north 
of  Kelso) 

Henshole  (on  the  Cheviots) 


Nature  of  Fiud. 

Bronze  beaded  armlet  found  in  small 
bronze  bowl  (now  in  the  British 
Museum) 

Bronze  rivetted  caldron. 


Section. 

Bronze  sword-sheath 
Bronze  caldron 


Bone  toilet-comb,  possibly  of  Christian 
period 


Gold  terminal  ornament  of  sword- 
sheath 

Bronze  armlet  and  harness-ring  found 
with  Roman  saucepan 

Two  bronze  riveted  cauldrons,  one  con- 
taining iron  implements  and  bronze 
bowl 


Bronze  harness  mounting  found  with 
coin  of  Vespasian 


Bronze  jointed  collar 
Bronze  mountings  for  harness 


ENGLAND. 


Northern  Section. 

Northumberland. 

Carham  (sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Bronze  sword-sheath 
Berwick,  where  the  Tweed  crosses 
the  border) 


Backworth  (six  miles  north-east  of  Bronze  fibula 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 

Great  Chesters  ; .^sica  (six  miles  south-  Two  bronze  fibula' 
west  of  Hexham,  where  the  Tyne 
crosses  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall) 

Between  Eglingham  and  Hulme  Abbey  Bronze  ornamented  plate 
(six  miles  north-west  of  Alnwick) 
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Place. 

Northurnherland. 

Risinghani  ; Habitancum  (four  miles 
north-east  of  Bellingham,  where 
R.  Rede  crosses  Watling  Street) 

Corby  Castle  ... 

Durham. 

South  Shields... 

Houghton  le  Skerne  (three  miles  north- 
east of  Darlington) 

Barmpton  (four  miles  north-east  of 
Darlington) 

Heathery  Burn  Cave  (west  of  Stanhope) 

Cassop  (four  miles  south-east  of 
Durham ) 

Seaton  Carew  (two  miles  south  of 
Hartlepool) 

Hartlepool 

Cumberland. 

Embleton  (three  miles  east  of  Cocker- 
mouth) 

Locality  unknown 

Westmoreland. 

Kirkby  Thore  (five  miles  north-west  of 
Appleby,  on  R.  Eden  and  line  of 
Roman  High  Street) 

Crosby  Ravensworth  (four  miles  west 
of  Shap,  near  Roman  road  over 
Fells) 

Brough  Castle  (five  miles  north-east  of 
Kirkby  Stephen,  on  line  of  Roman 
road) 

Lancashire. 

Worton  (three  miles  north-east  of 
Chorley) 

Chorley  (eight  miles  north  of  Wigan) 

Mo wroad  (near  Rochdale)... 

Yorkshire. 

Settle — Victoria  Cave  (two  miles  north- 
west of  Settle) 

Stanwick  (eight  miles  west  of  Darling- 
ton) 

Grimthorpe  (three  miles  north  of 
Pocklington ) 


Nature  of  Find. 

Bronze  fibula,  splendidly  enamelled 


Bronze  fibula 


Bronze  harness-mounting 
Bronze  sword-sheath 


>5 

Bronze  caldron,  deer-horn  cheek  pieces 
of  bridle-bit,  possibly  of  late  Bronze 
Age 

Bronze  fibula 


Bronze  sword-sheath 

Bronze  enamelled  disc  for  mounting  of 
bowl 

Bronze  fibub3,  enamelled,  and  harness- 
ring fibula 

Pair  of  bronze  spoon-shaped  objects  of 
unknown  use 

Bronze  circular  disc-brooch  of  repoussee 
work 


Bronze  sword-sheath 

Pair  of  silver-gilt  fibulae  with  chain 
attachment,  found  with  Roman  coins 
A.D.  68—138 

Bronze  collar 


Bone  objects,  personal  ornaments, 
industrial  objects,  etc.,  found  with 
Roman  coins 

Bronze  horse-trappings,  sword-sheath, 
dagger-sheath,  etc. 

Grave  of  warrior  buried  with  shield 
and  spear,  sword,  fibula,  etc. 
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Place. 

Yorlcshire. 

Arras  (three  miles  east  of  Market 
Weighton) 

Beverley 

Rise  (twelve  miles  north-east  of  Hull) 

Flashy  (in  parish  of  Gargrave,  five 
miles  north-west  of  Skipton,  two 
miles  north  of  site  of  Roman  Villa  at 
Gargrave,  and  near  Roman  road  from 
Ilkley  to  Ribchester) 

Arncliffe  Caves  (eight  miles  north-east 
of  Settle)  ' 


Cowlam  (six  miles  north-west  of  Great 
Driffield) 

Bugthorpe  (five  miles  north-east  of 
Stamford  Bridge) 

Catterdale  (four  miles  north-west  of 
Hawes,  at  head  of  Wensleydale) 

York 

Embsay  (three  miles  north-east  of 
Skipton) 

Norton  (one  mile  south-east  of  New 
Malton) 


Nature  of  Find. 

Borrows  containing  warriors  buried  with 
horses  and  chariots 

Barrow  containing  chariot  wheels  and 
bridle-bit  ‘ ■ 

Bronze  bridle-bit,  finely  enamelled 
Bronze  sword-sheath 


Bone  objects,  personal  ornaments  of 
bronze  and  jet  ; spindle  - whorls, 
etc.,  found  with  Roman  coins  and 
Samian  ware 

Barrows  containing  females  buried  with 
necklace  of  blue  beads  and  other 
personal  ornaments 

Bronze  sword-sheath 


95  55 

Long-handled  bone  weaving-combs 
Bronze  collar 

S-shaped  bronze  fibula 


Central  Section. 


Derbyshire. 

Benty  Grange  (eight  miles  south-east 
of  Buxton,  and  one  mile  north-west 
of  Arbelows) 

Middleton  Common  (four  miles  south- 
west of  Bakewell,  and  one  mile  south- 
east of  Arbelows) 

Deepdale  Cave  (three  miles  east  of 
Buxton) 

Over  Haddon  (three  miles  south-east  of 
Bakewell) 

Carlswark  Cavern  in  Middleton  Dale 
(near  Hathersage,  eight  miles  north 
of  Bakewell) 

Ringham  Low,  Monyash  (eight  miles 
south-east  of  Buxton) 

Staffordshire. 

Barlaston  (four  miles  south  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent) 


Barrow  containing  remains  of  buria 
with  iron  helmet,  circular  enamelled 
discs,  etc. 

Barrow  containing  burial  with  frag- 
ments of  bronze  bowl,  ornamented 
with  circular  enamelled  discs 

Bronze  fibulte,  chatelaine,  etc. 

Bronze  bowl,  with  circular  enamelled 
disc  mountings 

Pair  of  silver  armlets 

Bronze  fibuhe 


Grave  containing  burial  with  bronze 
ring,  three  circular  enamelled  discs, 
etc, 
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Place. 

Staffordshire. 

Alstonfield  (seven  miles  north  of  Ash- 
bourne) 

Thor’s  C£lve  (eight  miles  north-west  of 
Ashbourne) 

Waribictcshire. 

Chesterton  (seven  miles  south-east  of 
Warwick) 

North  aniptonshire. 

Hunsbury  (one  and  a half  miles  south- 
west of  Northampton) 

Wellingborough  (eleven  miles  north- 
east of  Northampton) 

Borough  tlill  (one  and  a half  mile  south- 
east of  Daventry,  and  two  miles  west 
of  Watling  Street) 

Shropshire. 

Craven  Arms  ... 

Worcestershire. 

Great  M alvetn 

Perdeswell,  in  parish  of  Claines  (two 
miles  north  of  Worcester) 


Nature  of  Find. 

Barrow  containing  burial  with  highly 
ornamented  drinking  cup,  amber 
stud,  Roman  coins,  etc. 

Bronze  armlet,  fibulge,  wheel  ornament, 
bone  whistles,  weaving-comb,  Samian 
ware,  etc. 

Four  enamelled  circular  disc  ornaments 
of  bowl 


Camp  with  refuse  pits,  containing  two 
bronze  sword-sheaths,  three  fibulae, 
bridle-bits,  iron  chariot  wheel,  weav- 
ing-combs, ornamented  pottery,  etc. 

Bronze  fibulae,  enamelled 
Pottery. 


Bronze  chatelaine,  enamelled 

Unforged  iron  sword-blades 
Bronze  collar 


Eastern  Section. 


Lincolnshire. 

Little  Humby  (six  miles  south-east  of 
Grantham) 

River  Witham,  Hear  Washingborough 
(three  miles  east  of  Lincoln) 

Locality  not  given 
Norfolk. 

Saham  Toney  (one  mile  north-west  of 
Watton) 

Caistor  (four  miles  south  of  Norwich) 
Suffolk. 

Westhall  (three  miles  north-east  of 
Hales  worth) 

Icklingham  (eight  miles  north-west  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  north  of  Ickling 
Way) 

Elveden  (ten  miles  north  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds) 

Needham  Market  (twelve  miles  north- 
west of  Ipswich) 

Ipswich  ...  .. 


Bronze  perfume  box,  enamelled 
Bronze  shield,  sword-sheath,  dagger 
Bronze  bridle-bit 

Bronze  horse-trappings 
Bronze  fibula 

Bronze  horse- trappings 
Bronze  sword-sheath 

Wooden  tankard  with  bronze  mountings 

Bronze  bowl,  ornamented  with  circular 
enamelled  discs. 

Two  bronze  caldron  rings 
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Place. 

Cambridgeshire. 

In  the  Fens  ... 

Meldreth 

Bedfordshire. 

Old  Warden  (six  miles  south-east  of 
Bedford) 


Nature  of  Find. 

Bronze  harness  ring 
Bronze  caldron  ring 

Bronze  mirror,  turned  vase  of  Kim- 
meridge  shale 


South-Eastern  Section. 


Middlesex. 
Hounslow 


London,  in  Thames 

London,  Wandsworth 
Putney 

London,  Waterloo  Bridge ... 

London,  Battersea 

Buckinghamshire. 

Datchet  (two  miles  east  of  Windsor)  .. 

Amerden  (one  mile  south  of  Taplow)  ... 
Aston  Clinton  (five  miles  west  of  Tring) 

Castle  Thorpe  (three  miles  north-east 
of  Wolverton) 


Three  bronze  figures  of  boars,  and  small 
wheel  ornament 

Bronze  sp'oon-shaped  objects  of  un- 
known use 

Portions  of  two  bronze  shields,  dagger 

Bronze  turned  object  of  unknown  use 

Bronze  helmet  > 

Bronze  shield,  sword- sheath  and  dagger- 
sheath 

Bronze  fibula,  ornamented  with  beads 
of  amber  and  blue  glass  ' 

Bronze  sword-sheath 

Pottery 

Pair  of  silver  armlets 


Herts. 

Boxmoor  (two  miles  south-west  of  Bronze  sword-sheath 
Kernel  Hempstead) 

Hitchin  ...  ...  ...  Pottery,  iron  shears 

Northchurch  or  Berkhamstead  St.  Bronze  fibula 
Mary  (six  miles  east  of  Hatfield) 


Essex. 

Mount  Bures  (eight  miles  north-west  of  Iron  fire-dogs 
Colchester) 

Great  Chesterford  (ten  miles  south  of  Pottery 
Cambridge) 

Colchester  ...  ...  ...  Bronze  fibula 


Surrey. 

Albury  (four  miles  east  of  Guilford)  ... 

Farley  Heath  (six  miles  south-west  of 
Guildford) 

Kent. 

Canterbury 

Greenwich 


Bronze  enamelled  stand,  with  circular 
hole 

Pottery,  bronze  fibula 


Enamelled  bronze  plate,  horse- trappings, 
chatelaine 

Circular  bronze  enamelled  disc  mount* 
ing  for  bowl 
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Place. 

Kent. 

Aylesforcl  (three  miles  north  of  Maid- 
stone) 

Hartlip  (four  miles  west  of  Sitting- 
bourne) 

Kingston  Down  (near  Canterbury)  ... 

Lullingston  (four  miles  south  of 
Swanley  Junction) 

Faversham 

Folkestone,  the  Warren  ... 

Sussex. 

Alfriston  (seven  miles  north-west  of 
Eastbourne) 

Mount  Caburn  (two  miles  south-east  of 
Lewes) 


Southern 

Monmouthshire. 

Caerleon 

Pont  y Saeson... 

Gloucestershire. 

Kingsholm  (half  a mile  north  of 
Gloucester) 

Birdlip  (seven  miles  south  of  Gloucester, 
close  to  Ermine  Way  to  Cirencester) 

Stroud 

Bourton-on-the  Water  (four  miles 
south-west  of  Stow-in- the- Wold  on 
the  line  of  the  Roman  Fosse  way) 

Oxfordshire. 

Water  Eaton  (four  miles  north  of 
Oxford) 

Oxford 

Dorchester  (ten  miles  south-east  of 
Oxford) 

North  Hinksey  (one  mile  south-west  of 
Oxford) 

Berks. 

Cookham 

Hagbourne  Hill  (two  miles  south-east 
of  Didcot) 

Abingdon 


Nature  of  Find. 

Cemetery  with  urn  burials,  wooden 
situla  and  tankard  with  bronz:e 
mountings,  bronze  fibula  and  patella, 
and  oenochoe  of  Greeco-Italian  fabric 

Iron  fire-dogs 

Bronze  bowls,  with  handles  and  circular 
enamelled  disc  ornaments 

Bronze  bowl,  with  handles  and  circular 
enamelled  disc  ornaments 

Bronze  bowl 

Bronze  fibula 


Bronze  harness  ring 

Pottery,  long-handled  bone  weaving- 
combs,  iron  implements 


Section. 
Bronze  fibula 


Bronze  fibula,  button,  iron  shears  found 
with  coins  of  Claudius 

Three  graves  containing  burials,  with 
bronze  mirror  armlet,  key  handle, 
knife  handle,  bowl,  silver  gold-plated 
fibula,  and  necklace  of  amber  jet 
and  stone  beads 


Unforged  iron  sword-blades 


Bronze  terminal  ornament  of  sword - 
sheath 

Circular  enamelled  bronze  disc  mount- 
ings of  bowl 

Bronze  sword-sheath 
Bronze  dagger-sheath 

Bronze  dagger-sheath 
Horse  trappings 

Pottery 
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Place. 

Nature  of  Find. 

Berks. 

Locality  unknown 

Bronze  button  with  two  rings,  like  one 
found  at  Kingsholm,  Glou.,  and  at 
Seamill  Fort,  Ayr 

Oxfordshire. 

Maidenhead  Bridge 

Unforged  iron  sword -blades 

Hants. 

Silchester  (ten  miles  south-west  of 

Circular  disc  brooch  of  bronze  repouss^e 

Reading) 

work 

Winchester 

Unforged  iron  sword-blades 

Danebury  Hill  (six  miles  south  of 

Bone  long-handled  weavincr-comb 

Andover)  near  Nether  Wallop,  which 

Dr.  Guest  identifies  with  the 
“ Gwaloppum”  of  Nennius,  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  last  battles  of  Vortigern 
with  the  invading  Saxon 

Micheldever  (six  miles  north  of  Win- 

Bronze  fibula 

Chester) 

MeonHill  ... 

Unforged  iron  sword-blades 

Wiltshire. 

Marlborough  ... 

Wooden  bucket  with  bronze  mountings 

Avebury  (six  miles  west  of  Marl- 

Bronze  fibula 

borough) 

Spettisbury  (three  south-east  of  Bland- 

Bronze  caldron 

ford) 

Wilton  House  (three  miles  west  of 

Bronze  bowl  with  zoomorphic  hook 

Salisbury) 

handles 

Dorsetshire. 

Weymouth  ...  ... 

Pottery 

Hod  Hill  (four  miles  north-west  of 

Unforged  iron  sword-blades 

Blandford) 

Whitchurch  Canicorum  (four  miles 

Pottery 

north-east  of  Lyme  Regis) 

Maiden  Castle  (two  and  a half  miles 

Long-handled  bone  weaving-combs, 

south-east  of  Dorchester) 

pottery,  etc. 

Isle  of  Portland 

Bronze  collar,  found  with  Samian  ware 
dish 

Rotherley  (in  Cranbourne  Chase) 

Pottery ; bronze  fibula 

Western 

Section. 

Somersetshire. 

Smaldon  Camp,  Taunton  ... 

Pottery 

Polden  Hill  (one  mile  south-west  of 

Bronze  horse-trappings  and  bosses  of 

Glastonbury) 

shields 

Hamdon  Hill  (four  miles  north-west 

Bronze  horse  - trappings  and  long- 

of  Yeovil,  just  south  of  Fossway 

handled  bone  weaving-combs 

from  Bath  to  Exeter) 

Weston  (two  miles  north-west  of  Bath) 

Pair  of  bronze  spoon-shaped  objects  of 
unknown  use 
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Place. 

Somersetshire. 

Glastonbury  ... 

Wraxhall  (six  miles  west  of  Bristol)  ... 

Devonshire. 

Mount  Batten  (south-east  of  Plymouth, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cat  water) 

Kent's  Hole  (one  mile  north-east  of 
Torquay) 

Cornwall. 

Trelan  Bahow  (in  St.  Keverne  parish, 
ten  miles  south-east  of  Helston) 

Trenoweth  (in  parish  of  Lelant, 
miles  south-west  of  St.  Ives) 


Nature  of  Find. 

Marsh  village  : bronze  mirror,  bowl, 
carved  wood,  ornamented  pottery, 
sling  pellets,  etc. 

Bronze  collar 


Cemetery  ; burials  with  bronze  mirrors, 
armlets,  fibulae,  cup,  etc. 

Ornamented  pottery  and  long-handled 
bone  weaving-combs 

Graves  containing  burials  with  bronze 
mirror 

Bronze  collar 


WALES. 

North. 


Anglesey. 

Llangwyllog  (three  miles  north-west  of 
Llangefni) 

Denbighshire. 

Capel  Garmon  (one  and  a half  mile 
south-east  of  Bettws-y-coed) 

Ffynogion,  in  parish  of  Llanfair,  near 
Eyarth  Railway  Station  (two  miles 
south  of  Ruthin) 

Parc-y-meirch — the  “ Horse’s  Field  ” 
(two  miles  south-east  of  Abergele) 

Plas-uchaf  (one  and  a half  mile  south 
of  Abergele) 

Merione  thshire. 

Trawsfynydd,  on  the  Sarn  Helen  (two 
miles  south  of  Tomen-y-Mur) 


Bronze  tweezers,  found  with  necklace 
of  amber,  and  jet  beads,  and  bronze 
razor  and  implements  of  late  Bronze 
Age 

Iron  fire-dogs 

Pair  of  bronze  spoon-shaped  objects  of 
unknown  use 

Bronze  harness-rings  j jingling  ring 
and  disc  horse  ornament  (similar  to 
that  found  at  Ploneur,^  near  Pont 
I’Abbe,  Finist^re),  strap  slides,  etc. 

Bronze  saucepans  and  colander  of 
Romano-British  period 

Wooden  tankard  with  bronze  mountings 


South. 


Cardiganshire. 

Castell  Nadolig,  in  parish  of  Penbryn 
(eight  miles  north- east  of  Cardigan) 

Pembrokeshire. 

Stackpole  Warren  (four  and  a half 
miles  south  of  Pembroke) 

Llanwnda  (three  miles  uorth-west  of 
Fishguard) 


Pair  of  bronze  spoon -shaped  objects  of 
unknown  use 

Bronze  fibula,  enamelled 
Bronze  ring 


^ Arch.  Canib.,  3rd  Ser.,  vol.  vi,  p.  137. 
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Place. 

Carmarthenshire. 

Cyngadel  (one  and  a half  mile  south- 
west of  Laugharne) 

Glamorganshire. 

Castell-y-Lligiad,  Ogmore  Down  (three 
miles  south  of  Bridgend) 

Llantwit  Major  (five  miles  south-west 
of  Cowhridge) 


Nature  of  Find. 

Bronze  colander  of  Romano-British 
period,  containing  coins  of  Carausius 


Two  bronze  helmets  with  skulls  still  in 
them 

Bronze  forked  object  with  rings 
attached,  found  in  grave  excavated 
in  rock 


IRELAND. 

Ulster. 


Go.  Antrim. 

Lisnacroghera  Crannog  (near  Brough- 
shane,  five  miles  north-east  of  Bally- 
mena) 

Drumabest,  p.  of  Kilraughts  (four  miles 
north-east  of  Carrickfergus) 

Ballyscullion  (seven  miles  south-west  of 
Ballymena) 

Cape  Castle  Bog,  near  Armoy  (ten 
miles  north-east  of  Ballymoney) 

Carrickfergus  ... 

Port  Stewart  (five  miles  north-west  of 
Coleraine) 

Bushmills  (seven  miles  north-east  of 
Coleraine) 

Ballynure  (six  miles  north-west  of 
Carrickfergus) 

Craigywarren  Crannog,  parish  of  Skerry 
(seven  miles  north-east  of  Ballymena) 

Ballymoney  (eighteen  miles  north-west 
of  Ballymena) 

Co.  Tyrone. 

Loughry  (four  miles  south  of  Cooks- 
town) 

Clogher  (fifteen  miles  south-east  of 
Omagh) 

Dungannon  ... 

Co.  Derry. 

Portglenone  (seven  miles  west  of  Bally- 
mena) 


Bronze  sword- sheaths,  moulded  knobs 
for  butt-ends  of  spears,  rings,  bowls, 
object  with  birds,  iron  sword  of 
Hallstatt  type,  iron  adze,  etc. 

Four  bronze  war  trumpets,  possibly  of 
late  Bronze  Age 

Bronze  ri vetted  caldron 

Bronze  rivetted  caldron  of  Hallstatt 
type 

Bronze  war  trumpet,  possibly  of  late 
Bronze  Age 

Bronze  ornament 

Bronze  war  trumpets,  possibly  of  late 
Bronze  Age 

Bronze  war  trumpets,  possibly  of  late 
Bronze  Age 

Bronze  hammer-headed  pin,  possibly  of 
Christian  period 

Bronze  tube,  ornamented  with  figures 
of  birds  and  rings,  and  terminating 
in  double  hook ; possibly  of  late 
Bronze  Age 

Bronze  rivetted  caldron 

Bronze  fibula 

Eight  bronze  war  trumpets,  possibly  of 
late  Bronze  Age 

Bronze  war  trumpet,  possibly  of  late 
Bronze  Age 
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Place. 

Co.  Armagh. 

Lougli-na-Sliade  (near  Armagh) 

Bonville  (ten  miles  south-west  of 
Armagh) 

Navaii  Rath  (three  miles  south-east  of 
Armagh) 

Killybrecan,  parish  of  Clonfeacle  (five 
miles  north-west  of  Armagh) 

Co.  Down. 

Newry 

Raffery,  p.  of  Killinchy  (ten  miles  north 
of  Downpatrick) 

Ardbrin,  p.  of  Anaghelone  (ten  miles 
north-east  of  Newry) 

Co.  Monaghan. 

Killearan,  near  Analore  (four  miles  east 
of  Clones) 

Lisdromturk,  barony  of  Farney  (fifteen 
miles  west  of  Dundalk) 

Co.  Cavan. 

Corraconway,  near  Cloghoughter  Castle 
(near  Cavan) 

Diamond  Hill,  Killeshandra  (eight  miles 
west  of  Cavan) 


Nature  of  Find. 

Bronze  war  trumpet,  with  disc  orna- 
mented with  divergent  spirals 

Bronze  fibula 
Bronze  fibula 

Bronze  war  trumpets,  possibly  of  late 
Bronze  Age 

Bronze  armlet 
Bronze  rivetted  caldron 

Bronze  war  trumpet,  possibly  of  late 
Bronze  Age 

Bronze  circular  disc 
Bronze  rivetted  caldron 

Bronze  war  trumpets,  possibly  of  late 
Bronze  Age 

55  55 


Connaught. 


Co.  Sligo. 

Locality  not  given 

Co.  Mayo. 

Ballynacostello  (ten  miles  north-east  of 
Claremorris) 

Co.  Roscommon. 

Ardakillen  Crannog  (ten  miles  north  of 
Roscommon) 

Cloonfinlough  Crannog 

Clooncunlagh . . . 

Emlagh  (three  miles  north-east  of 
Ballymoe) 

Strokestown  Crannog  (twelve  miles 
north  of  Roscommon) 

Castle  of  the  0’ Conors  near  Roscom- 
mon 

Co.  Leitrim. 

Keshkenigan  (ten  miles  north-east  of 
Carrick-on-Shannon) 


Bronze  horse’s  head-ornament 

Bronze  fibula 
Bronze  bowl 

Bronze  horse’s  head-ornament 

Hammer  - headed  pin,  possibly  of 
Christian  period 

Bronze  wheel  and  chain  armour 

Bronze  bowl  with  ornamented  handle 
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Place.  Nature  of  Find. 

Co,  Galway. 

Athenry  ...  ...  ...  Bronze  dagger 

Galway  ...  ...  ...  Two  bronze  horse’s  head -ornaments 

and  bridle -bit 

Leinster. 

Co.  Meath. 


Lough  Crew  (four  miles  south  of  Old- 
castle) 

Between  hills  of  Screen  and  Tara  (eight 
miles  south-east  of  Navan) 

Slane  Park  (ten  miles  west  of 
Drogheda) 

Kells 

Lagore  Crannog  (five  miles  east  of 
Drumree  Railway  Station,  between 
Dublin  and  Navan) 

King's  County. 

Castleisland  ... 

Bog  of  Allen  ... 

Locality  unknown 

Clonmacnoise  (ten  miles  south  of 
Athlone) 

Dowris,  near  Parsonstown 

Bally naminton  (three  miles  south-east 
of  Moate,  between  Mullingar  and 
Athlone) 

Co.  Kildare. 

Col.  Pallisser’s  demesne  ... 

Monasterevan  (between  Kildare  and 
Portarlington) 

Co.  Westmeath. 

Athlone 

Ballinderry  Crannog  (three  miles  north- 
east of  Moate) 

Eatliconrath  (seven  miles  west  of 
Mullingar) 


Bone  objects,  highly  ornamented 

Bronze  bridle-bit  and  horse’s  head 
ornament 

Bronze  disc  with  S-shaped  hook 
Bronze  fibula 

Bronze  hammer-headed  pin  ; possibly 
of  Christian  period 


Bronze  disc  with  S-shaped  hook 
Bronze  caldron 
Bronze  bridle-bits 

Gold  armlet  with  ornamental  knob  in 
imitation  of  glass  bead 

Bronze  war  trumpets,  caldrons,  etc., 
possibly  of  late  bronze  age 

Bronze  bridle-bit 


Bronze  disc  with  S-shaped  hook 
Circular  embossed  bronze  disc 


Bronze  disc  with  S-shaped  hook 
Bronze  tweezers,  bone  toilet-comb 

Wooden  bowl  with  carved  handle 


Munster. 

Co.  Tipperary. 

Koscrea  ...  ...  ...  Bronze  war  trumpets,  possibly  of  late 

Bronze  Age 

Co.  Limerick. 

Carrick  o’  Gunnell  Castle  (six  miles  Ditto  ditto 

west  of  Limerick) 
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Place. 

Nature  of  Find. 

Co.  Kerry. 

Derrynane 

. . Bronze  war  trumpets,  possibly  of 

Bronze  Age 

Chute  Hall,  Tralee 

Ditto 

ditto 

Killarney 

Ditto 

ditto 

Co.  Cork. 

Between  Cork  and  Mallow 

Ditto 

ditto 

Macroom 

Ditto 

ditto 

Crookstown  ... 

Ditto 

ditto 

Dunmanway  ... 

Ditto 

ditto 

Summary  showing  Number  of  Finds  of  Objects  of  the  ‘‘  Late- 

Celtic'  Period 

in  each  County  of  Great  Britain. 

SCOTLAND. 

Northern  Section. 

Western  Section. 

Shetland ... 

Orkney  ... 

...  1 
...  10 

Argyll  ... 

Bute 

Hebrides ... 

...  1 

Dumbarton 

Skye 

1 

Caithness 

...  1 

Sutherland 

1 

South-  Western  Section. 

Ross 



Renfrew  ... 

Lanark  ... 

Inverness 

...  — 

North- Eastern  Section. 

Ayr 

Nairn 



Wigtown... 

Elgin 

...  2 

Kirkcudbright 

Banff  ... 

2 

Dumfries... 

Aberdeen 

...  6 

East- Central  Section. 

South-Eastern  Section. 

Kincardine 

...  — 

Linlithgow 

Forfar 

4 

Edinburgh 

Perth 

...  5 

Haddington 

Fife 

...  1 

Berwick  ... 

Kinross  ... 

...  — 

Peebles  ... 

Clackmannan 

...  — 

Selkirk  ... 

Stirling  ... 

...  1 

Roxburgh 

ENGLAND. 

Northern  Section. 

Central  Section. 

N orthumberland 

...  6 

Cheshire... 

Durham  ... 

7 

Staffordshire 

Cumberland 

2 

Derbyshire 

Westmorland 

...  3 

N ottinghamshire 

Lancashire 

...  3 

Shropshire 

Yorkshire 

...  14  ' 

Herefordshire 

late 

1 

6 

1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

6 
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Worcestershire 
Warwickshire 
Leicestershire 
N orth  ampton  shire 
Rutlandshire 

Eastern  Section, 
Lincolnshire 
Norfolk  ... 

Suffolk  ... 
Cambridgeshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Bedfordshire 


2 Essex 
1 Surrey 
— Kent 

3 Sussex 


3 

2 

5 

2 

1 


Southern  Section. 
Monmouthshire 
Gloucestershire 
Oxfordshire 
Berkshire 
Wiltshire 
Dorsetshire 
Hampshire 


South-Eastern  Section. 
Middlesex 
Buckinghamshire 
Hertfordshire 


Western  Section. 
6 Somersetshire 
4 Devonshire 
3 Cornwall . . . 


North. 
Anglesey . . . 
Carnarvonshire 
Denbighshire 
Flintshire 
Merionethshire 
Montgomeryshire 


WALES. 

South. 

1 Cardiganshire 

— Radnorshire 

4  Brecknockshire 

— Pembrokeshire 

1 Carmarthenshire 

— Glamorganshire 


1 


2 

1 

2 


Ulster, 
Donegal  ... 
Derry 
Antrim  . . . 
Tyrone 
Fermanagh 
Armagh  ... 
Down 
Monaghan 
Cavan 

Connaught. 

Sligo 

Mayo 

Leitrim  . . . 
Roscommon 
Galway  . . . 

Leinster. 

Louth 


IRELAND. 


Longford . . . 
Westmeath 
Meath 
Dublin  ... 
King’s  Co. 
Queen’s  Co. 
Kildare  ... 
Wicklow  ... 
Carlow 
Kilkenny... 
Wexford  ... 


1 

1 

1 

6 

2 


Munster. 
Clare  _ ... 

Limerick . . . 
Tipperary 
Kerry 
Cork 

Waterford 


3 

5 


6 

2 


1 

1 

3 
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(Continued  fro7n  page 


EXCURSIONS. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17th.— EXCURSION  No.  5. 

LAUNCESTON. 

Director: — Otho  B.  Peter,  Esq. 

Route. — The  members  assembled  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel 
at  9.30  A.M.,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  visit  the  different 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  town  of  Launceston, 
the  Castle  being  taken  first,  and  then  the  South  Gate,  the 
Parish  Church  (St.  Mary  Magdalen),  the  Ruins  of  the  Priory, 
and  the  Churches  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  and  St.  Stepheti, 
in  the  order  they  are  given. 

In  the  morning  of  Saturday,  17th  August,  1895,  some  members 
of  the  Association,  including  Canon  Morris  and  Mr.  Romilly 
Allen,  inspected  the  municipal  documents  at  the  Guildhall. 
These  documents  were  displayed  on  tables  in  the  hall,  and  on 
each  of  the  more  important  of  them  a brief  note  of  its  nature 
and  contents  had  been  placed.  The  documents  were  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Richard  Peter,  a former  Town  Clerk  of  the  borough, 
and  now  a J.P.  for  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

There  was  insufficient  time  for  detailed  examination,  but  Canon 
Morris  was  pleased  to  express  his  opinion  that  the  writings  were 
of  an  extremely  interesting  character.  They  related  to  : — 

I.  Launceston  Priory,  respecting  the  ruins  of  which  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Peter.  The  Priory  was  founded 
about  the  year  1126.  A charter  from  Robert  Fissacre,  an 
early  Prior  of  the  Convent,  was  produced  at  the  Guildhall.  It 
bears  an  excellent  impression  of  the  conventual  seal  in  green  wax, 
with  the  legend  “ Sigillu  Eccle  Scl  Stephani  de  Lan.”  The  deed 
is  in  good  condition,  and,  although  without  actual  date,  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  to  it  disclose  that  it  was  sealed  about  the  year 
5th  SER.,  VOL.  XITI.  22 
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1245.  It  is  a grant  in  perpetuity  from  the  Prior  and  Convent, 
with  the  consent  of  Richard^  Earl  of  Cornwall^  to  the  lepers  of 
Gillemartin,  of  the  lands  of  Giliemartin  and  of  the  chapel  and 
buildings  thereon.  This  property  is  the  site  of  what  is  still  known 
as  “the  Lazar  Ground’’  or  “St.  Leonard’s”  at  Launceston,  and 
was  used  as  a refuge  for  lepers  so  long  as  that  scourge  continued 
in  England.  It  is  now  vested  in  the  Charity  Trustees,  and  its 
funds  are  applied  to  the  uses  of  a local  hospital. 


Another  impression  of  the  same  seal,  in  red  wax,  appears  on  a 
deed  dated  4th  September,  1400.  That  deed  is  made  between 
the  then  Prior  and  Convent  of  Launceston  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  borough  of  Dounheved  on  the 
other  part. 

2.  20th  August,  1356.  Letters  patent,  in  Norman-French, 
under  the  seal  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  exempting  the  bur- 
gesses of  Launceston  from  payment  of  toll,  piccage,  passage, 
murage,  and  pannage. 

3.  Royal  charters  to  the  borough  of  Dunheved,  otherwise 
Launceston,  nearly  all  in  good  condition,  and  chronologically 
arranged  as  follows 
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ist  May,  1383,  6 Rich.  II.  General  pardon. 

2nd  May,  1383.  Letters  patent  reciting  and  confirming  rights 
of  the  respective  burgesses  of  Launceston,  and  Dunheved,  as  such 
rights  had  been  ascertained  and  determined  at  the  Assizes  held 
at  Launceston,  Michaelmas  Term,  1302.  [These  rights  are  detailed 
at  pages  82,  83,  84,  of  Messrs.  R.  and  O.  B.  Peter^s  ‘MTis- 
tories  of  Launceston  and  Dunheved,”  to  which  the  President 
referred  in  his  address.] 

1 8th  September,  1399,  i Henry  IV.  Letters  patent  confirming 
the  charter  of  Richard  II,  2nd  May,  1383. 

25th  January,  1401  (2  Henry  IV).  Charter  pardoning  all 
supposed  offences  committed  against  the  Crown  by  the  Mayor, 
(S:c.,  prior  to  the  8th  December,  then  last. 

1 2 th  May,  1414,  Henry  V.  Letters  patent  reciting  and  con- 
firming to  the  “Vill  of  Launceston”  a charter  of  Henry  HI 
(which  has  been  lost),  and  the  before-mentioned  charters  of  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  Richard  1 1,  and  Henry  IV. 

loth  PVbruary,  1487,  2 Henry  VH.  Letters  patent  confirming 
all  the  before  mentioned  charters,  except  portions  of  a grant  by 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

2ist  June,  1509,  I Henry  VHI.  General  pardon  of  offences 
against  the  State  committed  by  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of 
Dounheved-Burgh  to  the  93rd  April  then  last. 

1 6th  March,  1515,  6 Henry  VHI.  Charter  inspecting  and 
confirming  all  the  before-mentioned  charters. 

15th  November,  1543,  34  Henry  VHI.  Confirmation  of  all 
the  previous  charters  to  the  “ Vill  of  Dounheved  Burgh,”  and 
general  pardon. 

21st  October,  1546,  i Edward  VI.  Charter  confirming,  on 
inspeximus,  the  before-mentioned  charters.  The  young  king  is, 
in  this  charter,  styled  “ Supreme  Head  on  Earth  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.”  The  deed  was  ornamented  by  a full- 
length  portrait  of  his  Majesty,  seated  with  the  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a reversed  sword  in  his  left.  Over  his  head  are  the 
words  “Vivat  Rex,”  and  above  the  initial  word  “ Edwardus,”  on 
a circular  shield,  is  the  motto  “ Hony  soyt  quy  mal  y pense.” 

15th  February,  1555,  2 and  3 Philip  and  Mary.  Charter  con- 
firming, on  inspeximus,  all  the  preceding  charters  from  and  inclu- 
sive of  that  of  I St  May,  1383,  and  extending  the  rights  and 
l)rivileges  granted  by  those  charters.  This  charter  of  Philip  and 
Mary  was  the  governing  charter  of  the  borough  until  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  5 and  6 Will.  IV,  c.  Ixxvi.  It 
contains  a pardon  of  offences  committed  prior  to  30th  April,  then 
last.  On  its  first  skin  are  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen. 

3rd  March,  1603,  i James.  Confirmatory  charter. 

22nd  July,  1683.  36  Charles  H.  Charter  appointing  Sir  Hugh 
Piper  deputy-recorder  for  life,  and  making  the  senior  alderman 
the  deputy -recorder,  the  mayor,  and  the  ex-mayor  for  the  time 
being  respectively,  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  borough. 
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Note, — The  wax  of  the  seals  appended  to  the  above-mentioned 
charters  is,  in  most  cases,  fractured,  but  the  impressions  can 
generally  be  traced. 

4.  Among  the  miscellaneous  documents  were  a grant  by  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  (November  1414,  2 Henry  V)  to  John 
Crese,  of  the  site  of  a chapel  which  he  had  founded  and  built 
at  Trecarne  Ford  within  the  borough,  and  had  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  This  chapel  probably  fell  with  the  other 
monastic  buildings  of  the  neighbourhood  (1535-39),  but  its  site 
is  still  known  as  “St.  John’s  Chapel.” 

24th  July,  1573  (15  Elizabeth).  A grant  of  Arms  to  the 
borough  by  Cooke,  clarencieux.  The  arms  are  depicted  and 
tinctured.  The  Herald  changed  the  form  of  the  ancient  device 
of  a triple-towered  castle  on  the  corporate  seal  into  a more  modern 
mode  of  treating  the  same  subject.  The  old  form  of  seal  and  its 
legend  had  continued  in  use  until  the  grant  by  Cooke  in  1573, 
and  Cooke’s  arms  have  been  used  ever  since. 

5.  There  were  also  on  the  tables  bundles  of  municipal  accounts, 
commencing  in  1334  and  ending  in  1599,  And,  in  other  bundles, 
about  150  deeds  commencing  in  the  13th  and  ending  in  the  17th 
century.  These  deeds  appeared  to  be  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  many  of  them  had  perfect  seals  attached.  There  were 
also  occasional  rentals  of  the  borough  lands  1531-81.  The 
rentals  for  1578  and  1581  are  entered  at  the  beginning  of  a large 
folio  volume.  The  residue  of  that  volume  is  occupied  by  copies 
(chiefly  in  Latin)  of  surrenders  and  admissions  of  tenements  held 
in  customary  fee  of  the  borough,  the  latest  in  that  book  being 
dated  1731.  There  were,  moreover,  records  of  law  courts  com- 
mencing in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  maces,  loving  cup,  and  chain  of  the  corporation,  which 
were  inspected  by  the  Association,  are  fully  described  at  pages 
84  to  86  in  the  ist  vol.  of  Jewitt  and  Hope’s  Corporation  Plate 
and  Insignia^  just  published. 

Dunheved  Castle,  Launceston. — Mr.  Otho  B.  Peter  here 
acted  as  guide.  Edward  the  Confessor  probably  commenced 
the  building  of  this  Castle,  and  it  was  completed  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  England  by  William.  It  has  every  mark 
of  having  been  raised  on  one  uniform  plan,  and  with  such 
lapse  of  time  only  as  the  exigences  of  a large  work  would 
require.  The  Keep  stands  on  the  summit  of  a conical  mound 
or  hill,  the  hill  being  chiefly  natural,  but  partly  artificial.  The 
base  of  the  cone  has  an  average  diameter  of  300  feet,  and  its 
apex  of  90  feet.  The  Keep  is  circular  and  is  entered  from  the 
west.  When  entire  it  consisted  of  three  wards,  or  lines  of 
defence.  The  existing  portion  of  the  innermost  wall  is  10  feet 
thick.  This  wall  was  about  50  feet  high,  and  within  it  is  a space 
19  feet  6 inches  in  diameter.  The  second  wall  surrounded  the  inner 
wall,  and  varied  in  thickness  from  10  to  12  feet.  It  was  about 
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29  feet  high.  Between  the  second  and  the  inner  wall  was  a 
passage,  varying  from  6 feet  to  10  feet  6 inches  in  width.  The 
third  was  a parapet  wall  about  6 feet  high,  and  inclosed  the 
second  wall.  Staircases  in  the  thicknesses  of  both  the  inner 
and  second  walls  ascended  to  the  parapets.  Considerable  por- 
tions of  each  of  these  walls  remain. 

The  descent  from  the  Keep  towards  the  Keep  court  was  by 
steps  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mound.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  steps  was  a guard  tower,  parts  of  which  constitute  existing 
ruins  of  the  Castle.  The  Keep  court  wall  joined  this  guard  tower, 
and  continued  westward  for  about  250  feet,  where  it  was 
connected  with  a circular  watch  tower.  The  watch  tower  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  year  1834,  when  a new  road  was 
being  made  near  it.  From  the  watch  tower  the  Keep  court  wall 
ran  northward  to  the  south-west  entrance  gateway  of  the  Keep 


Plan  of  Keep  of  Launceston  Castle. 


court.  This  gateway  appears  to  have  been  built  on  a plan 
common  to  Norman  castles.  On  each  side  was  a solid  circular 
tower.  These  towers  were  connected  by  a pointed  archway  over 
the  gate.  The  gateway  was  approached  by  a passage  about 
12  feet  wide  and  106  feet  long,  the  passage  spanning  a deep 
ditch.  From  this  gateway  the  wall  embraced  what  is  now  the 
Castle  green,  and  joined  a north-eastern  gateway  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  ribs  supporting  the  arch  of  the  N.E.  gateway,  and  its 
portcullis  groove  are  still  perfect.  George  Fox,  the  noted 
Quaker,  was  incarcerated  in  the  “ noisome  den”  which  adjoined 
this  structure,  and  over  the  archway  was  a gate-house  in  which 
the  Constable  of  the  Castle  occasionally  dwelt. 

The  Town  Wall  started  from  near  the  north-eastern  gateway 
just  described,  and  descended  thence  to  the  North  Gate  of  the 
town,  which  gate  was  midway  across  the  slope  of  the  steep  hill 
from  Launceston  Priory  and  Newport.  The  North  Gate  was 
demolished  in  1832.  From  the  North  Gate  the  w^all  continued 
along  the  modern  Lower  and  Higher  Walks  of  the  borough  by 
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the  “ Blindhole”  to  the  South  Gate.  This  South  Gate  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  ravine  above  “ Dockacre”  (an  ancient  mansion^ 


The  archway  of  South  Gate  is  27  feet  6 inches  deep,  and  its 
height  18  feet.  Massive  flat  buttresses  support  it  externally. 
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Between  two  of  the  arch  ribs  is  an  aperture  6 feet  4 inches  wide, 
from  which  some  apparatus  in  the  gate-house  above  probably 
enabled  the  guard  to  close  the  gateway.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  existing  chambers  above  the  arch  were 
erected,  in  the  place  of  those  which  had  been  constructed  solely 
for  purposes  of  fortification,  and  they  were  used  as  the  towm 
prison  up  to  the  year  1882.  The  rooms  are  now  applied  by  the 
Launceston  Scientific  and  Historical  Society  to  the  purposes  of  a 
local  museum.  From  the  South  Gate  the  town  wall  ran  in  almost 
a straight  line  to  the  PVesf  Gate,  which  was  ‘‘sore  in  decay”  in 
the  year  1709,  and  was  probably  pulled  down  soon  after  that 
date.  It  has  entirely  disappeared.  From  the  West  Gate  the 
wall  went  north  and  joined  the  watch  tower  of  the  keep  court 
before  mentioned.  The  Town  Wall  was  about  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  averaged  from  6 feet  to  8 feet  thick.  Small  portions 
of  the  wall  are  still  visible. 

The  Church  and  Tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Launceston. 

— The  Parish  Church  was  shown  to  the  visitors  by  the  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Nunns. 

The  Tower  was  at  first  (anno  1380)  attached  to  a chapel,  which, 
on  the  1 2th  June  1380,  was  dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalene.  At 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  wall  of  this  tower  is  a lofty  arch  which 
opened  into  the  nave  of  the  chapel.  On  the  external  face  of  this 
eastern  wall  over  the  arch  can  be  traced  the  lines  of  the  old 
chapel  roof.  No  other  vestige  of  the  chapel  remains.  The 
tower  is  72  feet  high,  and  20  feet  square  at  its  base,  with  a 
projecting  staircase  turret  at  its  south-east  corner,  and  it  has 
buttresses  on  each  face.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled 
parapet.  The  borough  accounts  show  that  the  tower  was,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  used  as  a common  store-house  and  hen-roost. 
From  the  year  1413  downwards,  there  are  entries  in  these 
accounts  of  payments  for  the  bells,  bell-^-opes,  and  clock  in  the 
tower.  On  each  side  of  the  belfry  windows  are  marks  which 
show  that  the  ancient  swing  of  the  bells  grazed  the  sides  of  the 
window  spaces,  those  spaces  not  having  been  quite  wide  enough 
to  allow  for  such  swing.  The  present  bells  were  cast  in  1720. 
Of  these  the  first  and  sixth  have  been  recast,  and  the  whole  have 
been  lately  rehung.  The  tower,  also,  is  newly  roofed,  and  covered 
with  lead. 

The  Church  stands  about  26  feet  east  of  the  tower,  the  inter- 
vening space  being  occupied  by  a modern  vestry  room.  The 
church  was  built  at  the  cost  of  Henry  Trecarrell,  15 ii  to  1524, 
when  it  was  formally  dedicated.  Externally,  it  measures 
1 12  feet  6 inches  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south 
59  feet.  (We  use  the  cardinal  points  for  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, but  the  building  in  fact  stands  longitudinally  south-east  and 
north-west.)  8'he  whole  exterior  of  the  walls  is  elegantly  cased 
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in  sculptured  granite.  The  south  porch  forms  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  chureh.  In  the  centre  of  this  projecting  porch 
is  a canopied  niche.  Beneath  the  niche  is  sculptured  a shield, 


resting  on  a scroll  held  by  two  angels.  On  the  shield  appear  the 
Thecarrell  arms,  and  on  the  scroll  an  . dom  . mcccccxi.  Left  of 
the  niche  is  a representation  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
Above  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  On  the  right 
of  the  niche  St.  Martin  of  Tours  is  depicted  on  horseback,  in  the 
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act  of  severing  with  his  sword  the  cloak,  one  half  of  which  he 
intends  to  give  to  a beggar  who  limps  after  him.  Above  St. 
Martin  is  Balaam  in  the  act  of  striking  his  donkey.  The  ornate 
eastern  end  of  the  church  has  three  gables.  In  the  centre  gable, 
serving  as  a finial  to  the  window  of  the  nave,  are  sculptured  the 
Royal  Arms,  the  supporters  of  which  are  the  lion  and  the  red 
dragon.  Under  the  sill  of  this  window,  in  an  arched  niche  sunk 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  is  a graceful  recumbent  Magdalene 
resting  her  head  on  an  open  volume.  In  the  background  of  the 
niche  is  a shield,  displaying  a chevron  and  three  bells.  Four 
surpliced  minstrels  are  on  each  side  of  the  niche,  and  above  the 
line  of  the  niche  similar  figures  ascend  in  pairs.  The  several 
devices  on  the  two  side  gables  of  the  eastern  end  are  continua- 
tions of  devices  around  the  whole  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
building.  These  devices  comprise  representations  of  spice  shrubs, 
pomegranates.  Prince  of  Wales’s  plumes,  and  the  Tudor  rose  and 
thistle,  with  occasional  ornamental  shields  bearing  the  Trecarrell, 
Kellaway,  and  the  Dunheved  arms.  Above  the  plinth  encircling 
the  building  is  a line  of  panelled  tracery.  On  every  alternate 
mullion  of  this  tracery  is  a shield,  and  on  the  shields  are  letters 
which,  commencing  at  the  chancel  door  and  ending  at  the  north 
doorway,  form  the  words  “ Ave  Maria,  Gracia  plena  ! Dominus 
tecum  ! Sponsus  amat  sponsam.  Maria  optimam  partem  elegit. 
O quam  terribilis  ac  metuendus  est  locus  iste  ! Vere  aliud  non 
est  hie  nisi  domus  Dei,  et  porta  celi.” 

The  interior  of  this  beautiful  building  contains  a nave,  and 
north  and  south  aisles,  divided  by  monolith  granite  columns, 
12  feet  high.  The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  at  the  chancel  end 
are  wider  apart  than  the  others.  These  indicate  the  intended 
position  of  the  rood  loft  and  screen  ; but  as  the  national  forms  of 
religious  worship  were,  when  the  church  was  erected,  in  transition, 
no  such  screen  was  ever  fixed  there.  The  present  vicar  has 
reseated  the  building  with  oak  and  chairs,  and  has,  by  the  erection 
of  screens  between  the  easternmost  columns  of  both  the  north 
and  south  arcade,  inclosed  spaces  for  a vestry,  and  for  a morning 
chapel.  During  the  recent  restoration,  the  organ  has  been 
removed  from  the  western  gallery  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  the  curious  old  carved  oak  polygonal  pulpit,  which  has 
canopied  niches  on  its  faces,  has  been  lowered  and  refixed. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Launceston. — This 
church  nestles  in  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Kensey,  and  is  close 
to  the  ancient  priory  of  Launceston.  It  stands  about  midway 
between  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Stephens- 
by-Launceston.  The  existing  church  and  tower  of  St.  Thomas 
date  from  about  the  year  1482.  The  church  was  restored  in 
1871-2.  It  contains  a nave  and  chancel,  south  aisle,  and  porch, 
and  a modern  organ  chamber  and  vestry,  projecting  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  nave.  The  tower  is  small  and  square,  and  has 
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two  stages.  It  has  no  buttresses,  and  no  steps  up  to  its  parapet. 

^tre.e.tr 


Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Launceston. 
( Draw7t  by  Otho  D.  Peter,  F.R.I.B.A.j 


Sculptured  Norman  Tympanum  at  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Launceston. 
Scale,  A actual  size. 

(Drawn  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon . ) 


In  the  bell  chamber  hang  three  small  bells.  There  is  an  oblong 
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opening  at  the  foot  of  the  west  wall,  through  which  it  is  believed 
the  lepers  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  (which  formerly  stood 
miles  east  of  the  church)  were  allowed  to  view  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  The  southern  wall,  and  the  seating  and  roofs  of  the  church 


were,  in  1871-2,  entirely  renewed.  The  exterior  of  the  porch 
contains  a few  ancient  carved  stones.  The  font  is  of  Anglo- 
Norman  date,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  portions  of  old  paintings  appear  on  the  plaster. 
Some  existing  accounts  of  wardens  of  the  guilds  and  keepers  of 
stores  in  St.  Thomas  commence  in  1480. 

The  Church  of  St.  Stephen  the  Proto-martyr,  Launceston. — 

Here  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Fisher,  took  charge  of  the  party 
and  explained  the  various  points  of  interest  in  his  church.  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  occupies  the  supposed  site  of  the  Convent 
of  Secular  Canons,  which  existed  here  before  Domesday  Book 
was  compiled.  William  de  Warlewast,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (1107- 
1137),  substituted  for  this  convent  the  Priory  of  Launceston  in  the 
valley  at  St.  Thomas. 

St.  Stephen’s  Church  stands  on  high  ground.  Its  finely- 
proportioned  granite-cased  tower  contrasts  well  with  the  Keep  of 
Launceston  Castle  on  the  opposite  hill,  especially  when  viewed 
from  the  east,  the  two  buildings  being  of  nearly  equal  heights  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Kensey  valley,  which  is  between  them.  The 
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present  tower  is  20  feet  square,  and  was  built  about  1530.  It  has 
two  buttresses  on  each  face,  carrying  crocheted  pinnacles  on  their 
set-offs.  The  parapets  are  embattled,  and  at  their  four  angles  are 
octagonal  turrets.  One  hundred  steps  in  the  thickness  of  the 


Font  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Launceston.  Scale,  actual  size. 

( Fi'om  a drawing  by  Arthur  G.  Langdon  in  the  Spring  Gardens  Sketch- 
Book,  vol.  vii,  fl.  35.  y 

north  wall  lead  to  the  roof.  Six  bells,  cast  in  1779,  hang  in  the 
bell  chamber;  they  have  lately  been  rehung.  The  church  has 
been  recently  restored,  reseated,  and  reroofed.  The  walls  are 
mostly  of  fourteenth  century  date.  It  has  a nave  and  chancel, 
south  aisle,  south  porch,  and  vestry.  The  font  is  semi-Norman, 
and  there  are  two  early  Norman,  or  perhaps  even  Saxon  sculptured 
slabs  built  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  chancel  externally,  one 
representing  Christ  giving  the  Benediction,  and  the  other  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned. 

Launceston  Priory. — Mr.  Otho  B.  Peter  gave  a short  account 
of  the  building  as  exposed  to  view  by  the  recent  excavations.  We 
reprint  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  recent  explora- 
tions at  Launceston  Priory,  from  The  Western  Weekly  JVews, 
July  22nd,  1893  : — 

Launceston  Priory  was  founded  by  W^illiam  de  Warlewast, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  a.d.  1126  (sixty  years 
after  the  Conquest).  At  its  consecration  it  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Stephen  the  proto  martyr,  and  the  monks  who  were  placed  in  the 
establishment  professed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  The  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  site  of  the  building  is  close  to  the  parish 
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church  of  St.  Thomas-the-Apostle,  within  five  minutes’  walk  from 
the  Launceston  railway  station.  The  venerable  Castle  of  Laun- 
ceston is  immediately  above  it,  and  sloping  hills  and  transparent 
streams  converge  towards  it.  Within  200  years  of  its  foundation 
the  Priory  became  a stately  monastic  building,  and  at  the  end  of 
another  200  years  it  was  the  wealthiest  Priory  in  Cornwall. 

At  the  general  dissolution  of  English  monasteries  (a.d.  1536- 
1539)  Launceston  Priory  shared  the  common  fate.  It  was  levelled 
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to  the  ground.  Its  massive  walls  and  beautifully-moulded  stone 
arches  and  groined  roofs  were  thrown  down,  and  their  component 
parts  were  either  removed  to  distant  places  or  buried  in  rubbish. 
Its  altars,  its  costly  screens  and  canopied  tombs,  its  graceful 
windows,  its  tiled  floors,  were  broken  into  fragments,  and  the  site 
of  the  building  was  afterwards  used  for  depositing  waste  and 
rejected  matter  of  all  kinds,  until  at  length  its  actual  locality 
became  unknown. 

After  a lapse  of  350  years  a successful  attempt  has  now  been 
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made  by  the  Launceston  Scientific  and  Historical  Society  to  dis- 
cover the  ruins,  and  a portion  of  the  site  enclosing  the  bases  of 
the  walls  of  the  choir  of  the  Priory  Church  has  been  purchased, 
excavated,  and  fenced  for  permanent  preservation.  Careful 
drawings  have  also  been  made  of  other  foundations  discovered 
(but  unhappily  destroyed)  on  adjoining  land,  so  that  a connected 
plan  now  exists  of  the  whole  block  of  the  once  magnificent  pile. 

From  the  plan  on  page  349  it  will  be  seen  that  the  church  of  the 
Priory  stood  on  the  north  of  its  cloister  square.  The  church  its- 


self  was  233  feet  long  externally,  from  east  to  west,  exclusive  ot  a 
probable  tower  at  the  western  end.  It  had  a nave  and  choir 
24  feet  3 inches  wide,  a north  aisle  12  feet  6 inches  wide,  and  a 
transept,  south  of  the  choir,  12  feet  6 inches  wide.  All  the 
external  walls  average  3 feet  6 inches  thick.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  choir  are  the  foundations  of  the  high  altar,  on  the  site  of  which 
numbers  of  fragments  of  tiles  and  carved  Bere  stone  were  found. 
It  is  probable  that  the  site  of  this  altar  was  used  for  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  after  the  buildings  had  been 
destroyed,  for  some  of  the  old  tiles  were  found  relaid  on  it,  3 feet 
6 inches  above  the  original  floor.  Eastward,  behind  the  high  altar, 
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was  the  lady  chapel  (now  destroyed),  19  feet  wide,  and  two 
chapels  1 1 feet  6 inches  wide.  These  formed  the  eastern  ends  of 
the  north  aisle  and  south  transept.  In  the  chapel  in  the  transept 
foundations  of  an  altar  were  found,  and  in  the  other  were  heraldic 
tiles  in  situ  on  the  floor.  Projecting  from  the  north  wall  of  the 
choir  stood  a tower  or  chapel,  18  feet  square  within,  having  a cir- 
cular staircase  at  its  south-east  angle.  Within  the  choir  walls  are 
several  vaults  which  contain  human  remains.  The  north  aisle 
arcade  is  of  rare  construction.  There  are  no  signs  of  the  usual 
detached  columns  which  form  the  arcades  of  our  churches  of  to- 
day, but  instead  thereof  there  were  long  stretches  of  solid  wall  with 
moulded  and  arched  openings.  Delicate  shafts  were  attached  to 
the  walls  between  these  openings,  from  the  summits  of  which  the 
stone  roof  groining  sprang.  The  mouldings  of  the  stone  work  are 
wonderfully  diversified  in  outline— a peculiarity  of  12-th  century 
architecture. 

Projecting  from  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  and  at  right  angles 
to  it,  stood  the  sacristy  and  chapter-house,  and  the  day-room  of 
the  monks,  with  dormitories  over,  but  the  foundations  of  these 
cannot  now  be  sufficiently  explored  to  define  their  exact  contour. 
At  right  angles  to  the  day-room  block,  bounding  the  cloister  on 
the  south,  were  the  lavatory  and  cellarer’s  buildings,  with  the 
refectory  or  common  dining-room  over  them.  The  foundations 
of  these  have  been  uncovered  and  destroyed.  At  right  angles  to 
this  block,  running  north  and  joining  the  church  at  its  west  end, 
were  the  Prior’s  lodge  and  guest-rooms,  and  the  entrance  lodge  to 
the  cloister.  The  foundations  of  these  have  also  been  uncovered 
and  destroyed.  The  cloister  quadrangle  was  about  82  feet 
square,  and  was  surrounded  by  a covered  way  9 feet  6 inches 
wide.  Outside  the  entrance  lodge  westward  was  a very  large 
stone-paved  curtilage.  The  length  from  outside  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  lady  chapel  to  the  external  wall  of  the  western  porch  was 
259  feet,  and  the  width  from  outside  the  northern  wall  of  the 
church  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  cellarer’s  buildings  was 
160  feet. 

There  are,  presumably,  a vast  number  of  carved  stones  under 
those  parts  of  the  Priory  site  which  cannot  at  this  time  be  excava- 
ted. But  it  is  hoped  that,  as  years  roll  by,  fresh  discoveries  will 
be  made,  and  we  trust  that  whatever  relics  of  the  elegant  structures 
may  hereafter  be  found  will  be  deposited  within  the  space  now 
purchased  for  their  preservation  by  the  above-mentioned  Society. 

The  excavations,  it  may  be  fittingly  mentioned,  have  been 
entirely  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Otho  B.  Peter, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  I.aunceston,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Launceston  Scientific  and  Historical  Society.  To  him  the  public 
are  very  greatly  indebted. 

Mr.  Otho  B.  Peter  has  kindly  sent  us  drawings  of  the  patterns 
on  the  encaustic  tiles  found  during  the  excavations.  He  writes  ; 
“Our  local  Historical  Society  only  consists  of  about  t8  members. 
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and  it  has  been  a great  difficulty  to  us  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
buy  and  excavate  the  portion  of  the  site  which  has  been  enclosed, 
as  the  accompanying  account  will  show  you,  but  if  any  of  your 
readers  will  help  us  we  will  try  and  secure  the  remainder  of  the 
site  of  the  Priory  Church  nave,  which  is  almost  the  only  remain- 
ing portion  not  yet  built  upon.” 
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Inscription  on  Bridge  of  Bangor-is-y-Coed. — The  recent  low 
water  in  the  River  Dee  at  Bangor-is-j-Coed  affords  an  opportunity 
for  examining  the  present  condition  of  the  inscription  mentioned 
by  Pennant  on  the  bridge  there.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  inscribed  stone  slab  has  flaked  off,  and  the  following  are  all 
the  letters  and  figures  that  can  now  be  read, — 

MVND  h 

FEFAHAT  . AX  . CHRISl'  .16  V^ 

EEGYR  1036 

Note  the  conjoined  letters  in  the  first  and  third  lines.  Here  is  the 
inscription  as  Pennant  gave  it, — 

MVND  5607  DENB  . CC  CONCH' 

REPARAT  . AN  . CHRIST  1 658  SVM  . E COMIT  . LIB  . M . A 

HEGYR  1036  FLINT  . C 

There  are  what  appears  to  be  some  mistakes  in  Pennant’s  reading, 
which  have  been  copied  and  recopied  by  later  writers,  none  of  whom 
have,  as  far  as  I know,  gone  to  the  bridge  itself,  and  noted  what 
was  carved  thereupon.  It  is  too  late  now  to  recover  the  whole 
inscription ; but  I may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  make  a few  remarks 
in  connection  with  it. 

First  of  all,  of  the  three  dates  given  by  Pennant,  the  first  (the  year 
of  the  world)  is,  I think,  copied  inaccurately, — 5607  instead  of  5662, 
a mistake  easily  made.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  three  dates  indi- 
cate the  same  year  calculated  from  difterent  starting-points:  the 
year  of  the  world,  the  year  of  Christ,  and  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  or 
that  year  from  which  Mohammedans  reckon.  According  to  Usher’s 
calculation,  a.d.  1658  would  correspond  to  a.m.  5662,  and  Usher’s 
reckoning  was,  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  gene- 
rally accepted,  and  is  indeed  still  accepted  by  many.  But  5607 
will  agree  with  no  mundane  reckoning  known  to  me,  neither  with 
that  based  on  the  Samaritan  Version,  nor  the  Septuagint,  nor  with 
those  which  can  be  drawn  from  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  1036,  and  the  year  of  Christ  1658,  absolutely 
correspond. 

A correspondent  of  The  Wrexham  Advertiser  lias  lately  given  his 
opinion  as  to  this  inscription,  which,  as  will  be  observed,  is  in 
Latin.  Referring  to  the  word  and  date,  “ hEGYR  1036”,  he  ex- 
plains “ Hegyr”  by  the  Welsh  word  “agor”  = ^o  ope7iy  and  asks 
5th  ser.,  VOL.  XIII.  23 
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whether  the  bridge  was  opened  in  the  year  1036 ! This  is  on  a foot- 
ing with  a would-be  authority  on  antiquarian  matters,  who  finding 
the  word  “trowch”  {turn  ove7')  at  the  bottom  of  a page  in  Edward 
Lhwyd’s  Itinerary  Notes,  embodied  it  in  the  text,  translated  it  as 
tres  vici,  and  wrote  an  unlearned  dissertation  upon  the  word  so 
strangely  transmuted  and  misunderstood. 

Alfred  Neobard  Palmer. 

Ingle  Nook,  Wrexham. 


Discoveries  at  Steynton  Church,  Pembrokeshire. — The  Pem- 
brokeshire Archaeological  Survey  has  unearthed  many  local  matters 
of  importance  that  were  in  a fair  way  to  be  forgotten.  Among  these 
are  the  discoveries  made  during  the  restoration  of  Steynton  Church 
in  1882-3.  The  Vicar  of  Stejnton,  writing  to  The  Pembroke  County 
Guardian,  states  that 

(1.)  A human  skull,  three  horses’  skulls,  and  a pike-head  were 
found  under  the  second  chancel-step,  near  the  spot  where  the 
reading-desk  stands.  It  is  stated  that  Cromwell  made  a stable  of 
this  church  during  the  Civil  War. 

(2.)  In  each  pillar  of  the  arcades  a cavity  was  found,  and  in  each 
cavity  a human  thigh-bone.  These  were  probably  relics. 

(3.)  A handsome  thirteenth-century  window  was  found  in  the 
south  wall ; also  a font  of  the  same  period,  in  four  pieces,  which 
was  restored. 

(4.)  The  foundation  of  a smaller  church,  containing  nave  only, 
was  found. 

(5.)  The  most  interesting  of  all  the  discoveries  were  two  large 
cromlechs,  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  about  4 ft.  from  the  surface. 
These  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Steynton  Church  stands  on 
the  site  of  a Druidical  temple. 

In  answer  to  a request  for  further  information,  the  Vicar  of 
Steynton  adds  that  the  pike-head  is  of  iron,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Capt.  M’Farlane,  R.N.,  Milford  Haven. 

That  the  cavities  were  in  the  four  pillars  of  the  arcade,  about  4 ft. 
from  the  floor.  The  bones  were  identified  as  human  by  Dr.  Griffiths, 
Milford. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  present  church  lie  the  foundations  of  a 
small  church  which  contained  only  a nave. 

The  cromlechs  were  about  4 ft.  below  the  surface,  and  were  about 
5 ft.  in  length. 

To  read  this  riddle  is  no  easy  task.  I think  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  cromlechs  (kistvaens  ?)  are  the  earliest  of  these 
remains.  The  little  church  is,  perhaps,  coeval  with  the  Ogam  stone 
standing  in  the  churchyard.  The  arcade  is,  I believe,  a thirteenth- 
century  erection.  Why  the  human  bones  were  immured,  I cannot 
tell.  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Jones  suggests,  they  were  relics  of  saints. 
The  iron  spear-head,  the  human  skulls,  and  the  three  horses’  heads 
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were,  perhaps,  of  the  kistvaen  date  or  of  the  Ogam  date.  They 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  “ church  grims”,  or  have  been 
placed  there  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


Edward  Laws. 
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Stones ENGE  and  its  Earthworks.  By  Edgar  Barclay,  R.P.E. 

London : D.  Nutt. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  visiting  Stonehenge  as  an  artist  when  the  glamour 
which  pervades  that  mystic  ruin  fell  upon  him.  In  the  spring  of 
1892  he  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Art 
Society,  Conduit  Street,  a collection  of  cabinet  pictures,  the  result 
of  several  visits  to  Amesbury ; and  the  collotypes  of  the  present 
volume  are  reproductions  of  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Burchett 
from  a selection  of  those  paintings.  The  specimens  given  are  — 
Harvesting  at  Stonehenge,  The  Approach,  Storm-Clouds  at  Stone- 
henge, The  Heel-stone  or  Sun-stone,  Lodge  at  Amesbury  Park,  Ves- 
pasian’s Camp,  The  Ramparts,  Watering  Sheep  at  Stonehenge, 
Amesbury  Bridge,  Amesbury  Church,  Menhir  Autel,  Brittany,  The 
Durrington  Stone,  Moonrise,  Barrows  on  Beacon  Hill. 

Exceedingly  pretty  pictures  they  are.  Perhaps  the  frontispiece. 
Harvesting  at  Stonehenge,  is  the  most  pleasing,  though  it  is  but 
right  to  say  there  is  more  Harvesting  than  Stonehenge  about  it ; 
but  in  the  days  when  this  picture  was  drawn,  the  artist  was  pro 
bably  not  so  absorbed  by  the  Stonehenge  idea  as  he  afterwards 
became.  Be  that  as  it  may,  before  the  exhibiton  took  place,  Mr. 
Barclay  had  accumulated  most  of  the  plans  and  drawings  now  pub- 
lished, which  he  sent  with  his  pictures  to  Conduit  Street.  Then  he 
read  a paper  before  the  British  Archaeological  Association  in  1893, 
and  published  an  article  in  The  Illustrated  Archceologist  the  same 
year. 

Being  now  fascinated  by  the  witchery  of  Stonehenge,  Mr.  Barclay 
determined  to  write  a book  which  should  give  a sufficing  account 
of  that  monument,  and  act  as  a work  of  reference  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject,  a great  deal  of  which  is  practically  inaccessible  to 
the  general  public,  being  either  scarce  and  dear,  or  hidden  away  in 
the  Proceedings  of  various  learned  Societies. 

This  work  is  the  outcome.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
pretty  pictures  alluded  to  above  are  its  only  illustrations,  for  the 
pages  teem  with  plans,  original  sketches,  and  reproductions;  while 
the  popularisation  of  theories,  facts,  and  fancies  contributed  by 
preceding  generations  of  enthusiasts  is  well  carried  out  by  our 
author.  Stonehenge  itself  is  appreciated  by  the  people.  Mr.  Bar- 
clay himself  has  found  more  than  two  hundred  persons  assembled 
at  3 A.M.,  on  Midsummer  Day,  to  see  the  sunrise  on  the  Wiltshire 
monument. 

This  is  a remarkable  fact,  which  proves  the  public  not  only  inte- 
rest themselves  in  Stonehenge  as  a monument,  but  also  concern 
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themselves  in  those  puzzling  and  contradictory  theories  regarding 
the  object  of  its  erection  and  orientation.  “ The  Stones”,  as  the 
mighty  monument  is  familiarly  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
about  two  miles  from  Amesbury.  Mr.  Barclay  considers  that  ori- 
ginally the  design  consisted  of  an  outer  circle  of  thirty  uprights 
supporting  twenty-eight  lintels.  This  outer  circle  was  composed 
of  the  so-called  sarsen  stone,  siliceous  grit  boulders  which  occur 
near  the  village  of  Avebury,  about  twenty  miles  from  Stonehenge. 
Within  this  was  an  inner  circle  of  “Blue  Stones.”  These  latter  are 
igneous  rock.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  they  had  been  conveyed 
from  either  Wales  or  Dartmoor,  but  Mr.  Barclay  states  that  experts, 
after  microscopic  examination,  have  affirmed  that  in  no  part  of 
Great  Britain  is  there  any  stone  to  be  found  of  the  same  description. 

Within  the  double  circle  there  is  a double  horseshoe,  also  formed 
of  sarsen  and  blue  stone. 

On  p.  57  we  have  half  a dozen  plans  reconstructed  by  six  various 
authorities,  ranging  from  Stukeley  to  Fergusson  ; and  the  difference 
is  but  small,  so  we  may  look  on  this  part  of  the  story  as  fairly 
settled.  The  stones  are  enclosed  by  a single  foss  and  vallum. 

Within  the  inner  horseshoe  is  a great  grey  sandstone.  This  is 
called,  in  Stonehenge  literature,  the  altar-stone,  and  was  perhaps 
brought  from  Frome,  where  rock  of  that  description  crops  out  at 
the  topi  of  the  old  red. 

There  are  two  other  important  stones,  known  as  the  slaughter- 
stone  and  the  sun-stone  (the  index,  the  friar’s  heel,  or  the  heel- 
stone).  The  friar’s  heel  is  an  un wrought  menhir,  16  ft.  high. 

Viewed  fi  om  the  centre  of  the  altar-stone,  the  sun-stone  appears 
occupying  the  centre  of  an  opening  in  the  outer  and  inner  circle. 

Perhaps  to  the  plain  archaeologist  an  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of 
this  most  interesting  monument  will  prove  of  more  interest  than 
theories  as  to  the  sort  of  worship  which  may,  peradventure,  have 
been  carried  on  therein. 

Mr.  Barclay  considers  it  probable  that  Stonehenge  was  erected 
by  natives  in  the  first  century,  when  Agricola  encouraged  the 
British  chieftains  to  erect  temples,  in  order  to  reclaim  the  tribes 
from  their  warlike  habits.  His  reasons  for  this  belief  are,  that  the 
design  of  the  circle  is  conformable  with  the  traditions  of  the 
country ; that  it  is  built  with  natural  boulders,  like  other  mega- 
lithic  works  ; but,  unlike  these,  the  stones  are  dressed. 

Of  course  an  arch83ologist  asks.  What  are  the  surroundings  of  the 
place,  and  what  has  been  found  ? Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge,  was  a huge  necropolis.  Barrows 
long  and  round  abound,  showing  that  the  burial-ground  of  neo- 
lithic folks  was  utilised  by  the  bronze  age  tribes.  Now  two  of 
these  round  barrows  actually  lie  within  the  vallum  which  encloses 
the  stone  circles.  They  have  both  been  opened.  Beneath  the 
western  one  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  discovered  a simple  interment  of 
burnt  ashes  ; the  other  yielded  no  results.  So  we  learn  very  little 
from  them. 
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But  one  of  a cluster  of  barrows  (marked  16  on  Mr.  Barclay’s 
map),  to  the  west  of  Stonehenge,  was  opened  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare 
after  it  had  been  overhauled  by  Stukeley.  The  latter  had  found 
chippings  of  sarsens  and  blue  stones.  Sir  Richard  made  more  care- 
ful investigation.  He  found  “ the  bones  of  two  skeletons  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  floor,  with  animal  bones  and  pieces  of  stag’s 
horns,  as  well  as  some  fragments  of  sarsen  stones  similar  to  those 
of  the  great  trilithon  of  Stonehenge.  This  barrow  also  contained 
an  interment  of  burnt  bones  deposited  in  a fine  circular  cist,  and 
with  it  was  found  a spear-head  of  brass  in  good  preservation,  and  a 
pin  of  the  same  metal.  We  found  also  the  chippings  of  stones 
mentioned  by  Stukeley.  On  removing  the  earth  from  the  cist  we 
found  a large  piece  of  one  of  the  blue  stones  of  Stonehenge,  which 
Sowerby  the  naturalist  calls  a horn-stone.” 

The  two  skeletons  lying  on  the  floor  seem  to  have  been  the 
primary  interments.  These  may  have  belonged  to  the  neolithic 
people.  With  them  were  sarsen  chips.  The  question  is,  Were 
those  chips  placed  with  them  at  the  period  of  interment,  or  not? 
The  interment  of  burnt  remains  discovered  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare 
was  assuredly  of  the  bronze  age,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  chips 
of  sarsen  and  blue  stone  had  been  placed  by  the  ashes.  Blue  stone 
chippings  were  found  in  other  barrows,  but  their  surroundings  are 
not  recorded  by  Mr.  Barclay. 

From  the  above  we  prove  that  the  sarsen  stones  and  the  blue 
stones  had  certainly  been  dressed  before  brass  (bronze)  spear-heads 
and  pins  were  disused,  and  before  cremation  of  corpses  was  given  up. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  burial  of  stones  in  sepulchral 
mounds.  We  find  (in  Wales,  at  all  events)  that  white,  water-worn 
pebbles  were  constantly,  if  not  invariably,  placed  with  the  dead 
bronze-age  folks  ; and  to  the  present  day,  white  pebbles  or  pieces 
of  white  spar  are  arranged  over  graves.  This  is  a curious  survival. 
On  Salisbury  Plain  neither  pebbles  nor  spar  were  forthcoming,  so 
the  mourners  appropriated  the  chips  from  the  holy  stones,  and  these 
took  the  place  of  pebbles  in  their  forgotten  ritual. 

From  another  discovery,  these  chips  give  us  proof  that  some  of 
the  blue  stones,  at  all  events,  were  placed  after  the  other  stones 
were  dressed.  “A  covered  fragment  of  a blue  stone  lies  beside 
pier  No.  52.  Formerly  it  helped  to  form  the  inner  blue-stone 
ellipse.  Its  base,  says  Mr.  Cunnington,  “ is  enclosed  in  a concrete- 
like substance,  which  has  apparently  been  produced  by  ramming 
into  the  hollow  round  the  stone,  when  it  was  erected,  a quantity  of 
soft  chalk  mixed  very  freely  with  small  flints  and  fragments  of  all 
the  different  kinds  of  stone  of  which  the  building  is  composed”. 

So  far  we  have  only  carried  the  building  back  to  bronze-using 
times;  but  on  p.  27  of  his  work  Mr.  Barclay  quotes  a statement  of 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  in  which  he  says  “ an  interment  was  lately  disco- 
vered, above  Durrington  Walls,  by  a shepherd,  who  in  pitching  the 
fold  found  his  iron  bar  impeded  in  the  ground.  Curiosity  led  him 
to  explore  the  cause,  which  proved  to  be  a large  sarsen  stone  cover- 
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ing  the  interment  of  a skeleton,  with  whose  remains  these  articles 
were  deposited,  viz.,  a spear-head  chipped  from  flint , a small  horn  or 
whetstone,  a cone  and  ring  of  jet  (like  a pulley),  and  two  little  but- 
tons of  marl  or  chalk.” 

Now  we  have  had  proof  that  the  sarsen  stones  were  brought  from 
a distance,  and  were  trimmed  either  before  or  at  the  same  time  as 
the  blue  stones ; and  yet  here  we  are  introduced  to  a neolithic 
skeleton  reposing  with  his  stone  spear-head,  under  a sarsen  stone, 
within  a mile  of  Stonehenge.  The  trimming  of  the  stones  is 
adduced  as  a proof  of  recent  work ; but  chips  from  that  trimming 
are  found  in  bronze  age  if  not  neolithic  graves. 

It  would  appear  that  historians  of  Stonehenge  must  acquire  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  similar  buildings  elsewhere,  and  their 
surroundings.  Mr.  Barclay  states,  “Antiquities  curiously  resem- 
bling Stonehenge  have  been  discovered  in  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  Arabia.  An  account  of  such  a ruin  is 
given  by  Mr.  Pal  grave  in  his  Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern 
Arabia,  and  two  similar  monuments  have  been  discovered  by  a 
Jesuit  missionary  in  the  same  part  of  the  world.” 

What  we  require  are  drawings  and  plans  of  these  monuments  to 
compare  with  our  own  in  matter  of  detail.  Mr.  Barclay  considers 
that  the  discovery  of  bulls’  heads  and  harts’  heads,  and  charcoal, 
repeatedly  dug  up  within  the  precincts,  show  that  these  animals 
have  there  been  sacrificed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  remains  in 
question  were  remnants  of  funeral  baked  meats  which  we  so  fre- 
quently find  in  connection  with  bronze  age  burials  ? 

The  perusal  of  Mr.  Barclay’s  book  suggests  very  many  difficult 
questions.  He  gives  us  a mass  of  literature  ; but  the  riddle  of  Stone- 
henge has  not  yet  been  read,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  and 
industry  which  have  been  so  freely  expended  on  its  story. 


Rambling  Sketches  from  the  Old  Churches  in  the  Diocese  of 
Llandaff.  By  Chas.  B.  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Cardiff 
Western  Mail,  Ltd.,  1896). 

This  work  is,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  the  result  of 
visits  made  by  him — sketch-book  and  pencil  in  hand — to  about 
sixty  of  the  ancient  churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff  during  the 
last  seven  years.  Although  Mr.  Fowler  has  produced  a handsome 
volume  of  seventeen  plates,  with  accompanying  letterpress,  he  has 
not  yet  by  any  means  exhausted  his  study  of  the  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  of  the  Diocese;  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  if  he  receives 
the  support  he  so  thoroughly  deserves,  he  intends  to  bring  out  a 
second  volume,  dealing  with  the  churches  in  Monmouthshire  and 
Gower  which  are  not  included  in  the  present  work. 

A general  summary  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Glamorganshire  ahd  Monmouthshire  churches,  and  a map  showing 
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the  positions  of  the  buildings  referred  to,  are  valuable  features.  It 
is  a pity  the  names  are  not  printed  rather  larger  and  more  dis- 
tinctly on  the  map,  as  this  would  have  added  considerably  to  its 
utility.  The  effect  of  the  environment  in  determining  the  character 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  each  district  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  to  be  traced  than  in  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff.  Thus  the 
churches  amongst  the  wild  hills  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Glamorgan  are  of  the  severe  Welsh  type,  simple  in  ground  plan 
and  devoid  of  decorative  features,  as  might  be  expected  amidst  such 
surroundings;  whilst  in  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  the  Yale  of 
Glamorgan  we  find  such  elaborate  and  beautiful  structures  as 
Ewenny  Priory  and  Llantwit  Major  church.  Here,  in  place  of  the 
simple  bell-cot  of  the  churches  in  the  hills,  we  get  a massive 
central  or  western  tower,  evidently  intended,  like  those  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, for  purposes  of  defence,  and  indicative  of  a country 
settled  by  Norman  invaders,  who  did  not  always  feel  themselves 
quite  safe  against  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  A local  peculiarity 
of  the  Glamorganshire  towers  is  the  way  in  which  many  of  them 
are  finished  off  with  a saddle-back  roof  at  the  top.  .Some  of  the 
towers  show  distinct  Somersetshire  influence  in  the  openwork 
traceried  battlements  and  pinnacles,  of  which  there  is  a notable 
instance  at  St.  John’s,  Cardiff.  This  is  delineated  on  Plate  17, 
with  a detail  of  the  battlement. 

Mr.  Fowler  appears  to  have  devoted  a good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  fonts  of  the  Diocese,  and  he  illustrates  a large  number  of  them. 
Most  of  the  earlier  ones  are  made  of  Sutton  stone,  a hard,  white, 
magnesian  limestone,  obtained  from  a quarry  about  four  miles  from 
Bridgend,  which  is  now  worked  out.  Several  of  the  Norman  fonts 
have  a peculiar  scale  ornament,  as  at  Llantwit  Major,  and  a few  of 
the  later  ones  a sort  of  shamrock  or  trefoil  pattern,  as  at  Llanilid. 
This  latter  also  occurs  on  the  front  of  a tomb  at  Llantrythid,  which 
may  possibly  be  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Glamorganshire  is  fortunate  in  possessing  at  least  three  church- 
yard crosses  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  their  canopied  heads 
and  figure  sculpture  still  perfect,  the  one  at  St.  Donats  being 
perhaps  the  finest. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Fowler’s  Gambling  Sketches  to 
everyone  interested  in  Welsh  ecclesiology  and  Gothic  architecture. 
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Baker,  Arthur,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Barnard,  R.,  Esq. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale 

Birmingham  Free  Library  . 
Blundell,  Joseph  Hight,  Esq. 
Bridger,  E.  K.,  Esq. 

Chetham  Library 
Cochrane,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A. , 
Hon.  Sec.  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Ireland 
Cunnington,  B.  Howard,  Esq., 

F.S.A.  Scot 

Dawkins,  W.  Boyd,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

F.S.A 

D’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  M. 

De  Keranflec’h  Kernezne,  M. 

Detroit  Public  Library 

Evans,  Sir  John,  F.R.S.,Y.P.S.A. 
Fooks,  W.  C.,  Esq.,  Q.C.  . 

Grifidths,  Joseph,  Esq.,  M.D. 
■^Griffiths,  Brigade-Surgeon 

Guildhall  Library,  E.C. 

Harford,  Miss  .... 
Hartland,  Ernest,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Hartland,E.  Sidney,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


Marlborough  House,  S.W. 

Cockglode,  Ollerton,  Newark 
42,  Connaught  Square,  W. 

158,  Portsdown  Road,  Maida  Yale,  W. 

28,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

83,  St.  George’s  Road,  S.W. 

39,  Blenheim  Gardens,  Willesden 
Green,  N.W. 

13,  Bedford  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
New  York  (c/o  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  4, 
Trafalgar  Square,  W.C.) 

Effingham  House,  Arundel  Street,W.C. 
3,  Hillsborough,  Plymouth 
Paris  (c/o  Mr.  Th.  Wohlleben,  45, 
Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.) 
Birmingham  (c/o  J.  D.  Mullens,  Esq.) 
157,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Berkeley  House,  Hampton-on-Thames 
Manchester  (c/o  W.  T.  Browne,  Esq.) 

17,  Highfield  Road,  Rathgar,  Dublin 
Devizes 

Woodhurst,  Fallowfield,  Manchester 
84,  Boulevard  Mont  Parnasse,  Paris 
Chateau  de  Quelenec,  Mur  de  Bre- 
tagne, C6tes  du  Nord,  France 
(c/o  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  4,  Trafalgar 
Square,  W.C.) 

Nashmills,  Hemel  Hempstead 
The  Bowman’s  Lodge,  Hartford  Heath, 
Kent 

King’s  College,  Cambridge 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles 
Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

(c/o  Charles  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.) 
Blaise  Castle,  Henbury,  Bristol 
Hardwick  Court,  Chepstow 
Highgarth,  Gloucester 


* Members  admitted  since  the  Annual  Meeting,  1895,  have  an  asterisk  prefixed  to 
their  names. 
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Harvard  College  Library  . 


Hereford  Free  Library 
Howell,  Mrs.  .... 
Jackson,  J.,  Esq. 

James,  Francis,  Esq.  . 

James,  John  H.,  Esq. 

Jesus  College  Library 
Jones,  Rev.  Gr.  Hartwell,  M.A.  . 
Jones,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.A.  . 
Joseph,  T.  M.,  Esq.  {Portcullis) . 
King’s  Inns’  Library 
Lewis,  William  F.,  Esq. 
Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  . 
Lloyd,  Alfred,  Esq.,F.C.S.,F.E.S. 
Manchester  Free  Library  . 
Melbourne  Public  Library 

Morris,  John,  Esq. 

Morris,  The  Rev.  Canon  Rupert 

H.,  D.D 

*Morris,  T.  E.,  Esq.,  LL.M. 
McClure,  Rev.  Edmund,  M.A.  . 
McLellan,  William,  Esq.  . 
Norman,  George,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Owen,  Edward,  Esq.  . 
Phillimore,  Egerton,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Powell,  Evan,  Esq. 

Price,  Hamlyn,  Esq.  . 

Price,  Capt.  Spencer 

Prichard,  Rev.  R.  W.,  M.A. 
Prichard-Morgan,  W.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Read,  Gen.  Meredith 
Rennes,  Biblioth^ue  Universi- 
taire  ..... 
Rhys,  John,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Celtic  and  Princi- 
pal of  Jesus  College 
Sayce,  Rev.  A.  H.,  LL.D.,  Prof, 
of  Assyriology 
Schultze,  George  A.,  Esq. 

Smith,  Worthington  G.,  Esq., 

F.L.S 

Stechert,  G.  E.,  Esq.  . 

*Swansea,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Sydney  Free  Public  Library 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  (c/o  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul,  Triibner  & Co., 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.) 
Hereford 
Eidion,  Kew 

25,  Leazas  Terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
190,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

3,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 
Oxford 

Nut  field  Rectory,  Redhill 

29,  Park  Yiew,  Wigan 

Herald’s  College,  Queen  Victoria  Street 

Dublin 

2109,  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A 
Liverpool  (c/o  Peter  Cowell,  Esq.) 

The  Dome,  Upper  Bognor,  Sussex 
Manchester 

c/o  Messrs.  Melville,  Mullen,  & Slade, 
12,  Ludgate  Square,  E.C. 

4,  The  Elms,  Dingle,  Liverpool 

St.  Gabriel’s  Vicarage,  4,  Warwick 
Square,  S.W. 

57,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

80,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 

9,  Dicconson  Street,  Wigan 
12,  Brock  Street,  Bath 
India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

26,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 
Powelton,  Virginia,  U.S.A. 

1a,  King  Street,  St.  James’s  Square, 

S.W. 

Waterhead  House,  Ambleside,  West- 
morland 

Stoke  Vicarage,  Chester 
1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

28,  Rue  de  la  Boetie,  Paris 

Rennes,  Marne,  France 


Jesus  College,  Oxford 

Queen's  College,  Oxford 
Mortlake,  Surrey 

121,  High  Street  North,  Dunstable 
30,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
24,  Motcombe  Street,  Belgrave  Sq.,  W. 
(c/o  Mr.  Young  J.  Pentland,  38,  West 
Smithfield,  E.C.) 
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List  of  members. 


Taylor,  W.  F.  Kyffin,  Esq. 
Thomas,  D.  Lleufer,  Esq. 
Thomas,  Eev.  LI.,  B.D. 

Thomas,  Mrs 

Toronto,  Library  of  the  College 

Treherne,  G-.  G-.  T.,  Esq.  . 
Vaughan,  H.  F.  J.,  Esq. 
Willis-Bund,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Williams,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.D. 
Williams,  Rob.,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Williams,  Miss  M.  C.  L.  . 


I,  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

II,  Campden  Grrove,  Kensington,  W. 
Jesus  College,  Oxford 

Blunsdon  Abbey,  Highworth,  Wilts, 
(c/o  Mr.  E.  Allen,  28,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.) 

28,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

30,  Edwardes  Sq.,  Kensington,  W. 

15,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

63,  Brook  Street,  G-rosvenor  Sq.,  W. 
17,  Effingham  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

6,  Sloan  e Gardens,  S.W. 


NORTH  WALES. 

ANGLESEY.  (12). 


Reade,  Lady  .... 
Meyrick,  Sir  George,  Bart. 
Yerney,  Sir  Edmund,  Bart. 
Adeane,  Miss  .... 
Dew,  Griffith  Davies,  Esq. 
Griffith,  J.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.A.  . 
■^Morgan,  Rev.  Daniel 
Prichard,  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A. 
Prichard,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Roberts,  J.  Rice,  Esq. 

Thomas,  R.  G.,  Esq.  . 

Williams,  Robert  ap  Hugh,  Esq. 

Mostyn,  The  Lady  Augusta 
Penrhyn,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  . 
Arnold,  Professor  E.  Y.,  M.A.  . 
Blennerhasset,  Edward  T.,  Esq. 
*Davids,  Miss  Rose  . 

Davies,  D.  G.,  Esq.,  B.A,  . 
Dodson,  William  M.,  Esq.  . 
Griffith,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S., 

F.L.S 

Hughes.  H.  Harold,  Esq., 

A.R.I.B.A 

Jones,  C.  A.,  Esq. 

Jones,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.  . 
Jones,  R.  J.,  Esq. 

Lloyd- Jones,  Miss 

*Lloyd,  John  Edward,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Lovegrove,  E.  W.,  Esq. 


Carreg-lwyd,  The  Valley,  R.S.O. 
Bodorgan,  Llangefni,  R.S.O. 
Rhianva,  Menai  Bridge 
Plas  Llanfawr,  Holyhead 
Carreg  Bran,  Llanfair  P.  G.,  R.S.O. 
Fron-deg,  Holyhead 
Llantrisant  Rectory,  Llanerchymedd, 
Dinam,  Gaerwen,  R.S.O.  [R.S.O. 

Llwydiarth  Esgob,  Llanerchymedd, 
R.S.O. 

Rhiwlas,  Pentraeth,  Menai  Bridge, 
Menai  Bridge  [R.S.O. 

Plas  Llwyn  Gwyn,  Llanfair,  R.S.O. 

(31)- 

Gloddaeth,  Llandudno 
Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor 
10,  Bryn  Teg,  Bangor 
7,  Gordon  Terrace,  Garth,  Bangor 
Plas  Llanwnda,  Carnarvon 
200,  High  Street,  Bangor 
Bettws-y-coed,  R.S.O. 

Bryn  Dinas,  Upper  Bangor 

Arvonia  Buildings,  Bangor 
Carnarvon 

The  Vicarage,  Llandegai,  Bangor 
Mona  House,  Llanfairfechan 
Penrallt,  Penmaenmawr,  R.S.O. 
Tanllwyn,  Bangor. 

Friars  Cottage,  Bangor 


CARNARVONSHIRE. 
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Luck,  Richard,  Esq.  . 

Morgan,  Rev.  J.,  B.A. 

Owen,  E.  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Parry,  R.  Ivor,  Esq. 

Parry,  Rev.  John 
Picton,  J.  Allanson,  Esq.  . 

Prichard,  Mrs 

Prichard,  R.  Hughes,  Esq. 
Richardson,  J.  A.,  Esq. 

Roberts,  E.,  Esq.,  H.M.I.S.,  M. A. 
Sackville-West,  Col.  the  Hon. 

W.  E.,  M.A 

Turner,  F.  W.,  Esq.  . 

Turner,  Sir  Llewelyn 
University  College  Library 
Williams,  John  A.  A.,  Esq. 
Williams,  W.  P.,  Esq. 


Plas,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor 
The  Rectory,  Llandudno 
Ty  Coch,  Carnarvon 
Grorphwysfa,  Pwllheli,  R.S.Q. 
Plas-y-Nant,  Bettws  Garmon 
Caerl;fr,  Conway 
Tan-y-Coed,  Bangor 
The  Cottage,  Bangor 
Gorphwysfa,  Bangor 
Plas  Maesincla,  Carnarvon 

Lime  Grove,  Bangor 
Plas  Brereton,  Carnarvon 
Parciau,  Carnarvon 
Bangor 

Aberglaslyn,  Carnarvon 
Cae’r  Onnen,  Bangor 


DENBIGHSHIRE.  (25). 


Williams- Wynn,  Dowager  Lady 
Williams  - Wynn,  Sir  Watkin, 
Bart.,  Lord  Lieut,  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire . . . . 

Cunliffe,  Lady  . . . . 

Barnes,  Lieut.-Col. 

Berkeley,  A.  E.  M.,  Esq.  . 
Burton,  J.  R.,  Esq.  . 
Darlington,  James,  Esq. 

Davies,  Rev.  D.  . . . 

Edwards,  J.  C.,  Esq. 

Evans,  Rev.  E.  J. 
Foulkes-Roberts,  A.,  Esq.  . 
Hughes,  Edward,  Esq. 

Jones,  A.  Seymour,  Esq.  . 
Jones,  Rev.  D.,  M.A. 
Jones-Bateman,  Rev.  B.  . 
Lloyd,  E.  Y.  O.,  Esq. 
Mainwaring,  Lieut.-Col.  . 
Owen,  Rev.  Canon  R.  Trevor, 

M.A.,  F.S.A 

Palmer,  A.  N.,  Esq.  . 

Row,  Theodore,  Esq. 

Sandbach,  Major 

Trevor  - Parkins,  The  Wor. 

Chancellor  . . . . 

■^Underbill,  G.  H.,  Esq. 

Wynne,  Mrs.  F.  . . . 

AVynne-Finch,  Colonel 


Llangedwyn,  Oswestry 


Wynnstay,  Rhuabon 
Acton  Park,  Wrexham 
Brookside,  Chirk,  Rhuabon 
Wilton  Terrace,  Wrexham 
Minera  Hall,  Wrexham 
Black  Park,  Rhuabon 
Llansilin  Yicarage,  Oswestry 
Trevor  Hall,  Rhuabon 
Chirk  Yicarage,  Rhuabon 
34,  Yale  Street,  Denbigh 
37,  Wrexham  Fechan,  Wrexham 
Pendwr,  Wrexham 

Llangerniew  Rectory,  Abergele,  R.S.O. 
Pentre  Mawr,  Abergele 
Berth,  Ruthin 

Galltfaenan,  Trefnant,  R.S.O. 

Llangedwyn,  Oswestry 

17,  Bersham  Road,  Wrexham 

Ruthin 

Hafodunos,  Abergele 

Glasfryn,  Gresford,  Wrexham 
Llandulas,  Abergele,  R.S.O. 

Ystrad  Cottage,  Denbigh 
Yoelas,  Bettws-y-coed,  R.S.O. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBEKS. 


FLINTSHIRE.  (19). 


Hughes,  Hugh  E..,  Esq.,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Flintshire 
St.  Asaph,  The  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  . . . 

Kenyon,  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Mostyn,  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Gladstone,  The  Right  Hon.  W. 

E.,  M.P 

Cooper,  Archibald,  Esq.  . 
Davies-Cooke,  P.  B.,  Esq.,  M.A. 

*Felix,  Rev.  J 

Hughes,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Kyrke,  R.  V.,  Esq. 

Mesham,  Colonel 
Nicholas,  Rev.  W.  LL,  M.A. 
Owen-Jones,  Rev.  Canon  . 
Pennant,  Philip  P.,  Esq,,  M.A. 
Roberts,  Rev.  C,  F.,  M.A. 
Roberts,  L.  D.,  Esq.,  H.M.I.S.  . 
Taylor,  Henry,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

St.  Beuno’s  College  Library 
Williams,  Rev.  R.  0.,  M.A. 


Kinmel  Park,  Abergele,  R.S.O. 

The  Palace,  St.  Asaph,  R.S.O. 
Gredington,  Whitchurch,  Salop 
Mostyn  Hall,  Mostyn 

Hawarden  Castle,  Chester. 

Springfield,  Holywell 
Gwysaney,  Mold,  and  Owston,  Don- 
caster, Yorkshire 
Cilcain  Vicarage,  Mold 
Greenfield,  Holywell 
Pen-y-wern,  Mold 

Pontruffydd,  Trefnant  (Denbighshire)^ 
The  Rectory,  Flint  [R.S.O. 

Bodelwyddan  Vicarage,  Rhuddlan, 
Nantllys,  St.  Asaph  [R.S.O. 

Dovery  House,  St.  Asaph,  R.S.O. 

Rhyl 

12,  Curzon  Park,  Chester 
S . Asaph 

The  Vicarage,  Holywell 


MERIONETHSHIRE,  (ii). 


Wynne,  W.  R.  M.,  Esq.,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Merionethshire 
The  Theological  College  Library 
Ansell,  W.,  Esq. 

Davies,  Rev.  J.  E.,  M.A.  . 
Griffith,  Miss  Lucy 
Griffith,  Edward,  Esq. 

Jones,  Evan  Parry,  Esq.  . 
Leigh-Taylor,  John,  Esq.  . 
Oakley,  William  E.,  Esq.  . 
Vaughan,  John,  Esq.  . 

Wood,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S 


Peniarth,  Towyn,  R.S.O. 

Bala 

Corsygedol,  Dyffryn,  R.S.O. 

The  Rectory,  Llwyngwril,  R.S.O. 

Glyn  Malden,  Dolgelly 

Springfield,  Dolgelly 

Blaenddol,  Festiniog 

Penmaen  Cliff,  Dolgelly 

Plas  Tan-y-bwlch,  Tan-y-bwlch,R.S.O. 

Nannau,  Dolgelly 

Belmont,  Sidmouth,  S.  Devon,  and 
Pant-glas,  Trawsfynydd 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE.  (19). 


Powis,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Dugdale,  J.  Marshall,  Esq. 
Evans,  Rev.  Canon  D.  S.,  B.D. 
Evans,  J.  H.  Silvan,  Esq.,  M.A  . 
Jones,  R.  E.,  Esq. 

Kerr,  Mrs. 

Kurtz,  Mrs. 

*Leslie,  Mrs. 

Lewis,  Hugh,  Esq. 


Powis  Castle,  Welshpool 
Llwyn,  Llanfyllin,  Oswestry 
Llanwrin  Rectory,  Machynlleth,  R.S.O. 
Llanwrin,  Machynlleth,  R.S.O. 

Cefn  Bryntalch,  Abermule,  R.S.O. 
Derwen,  Welshpool 
Dyffrvn,  Meifod,  Welshpool 
Bryntanat,  Llansantfraid,  Oswestry 
Gian  Hafren,  Newtown,  Mont. 
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Lloyd-Verney,  Col.  . 

Lomax,  J.,  Esq. 

Mytton,  Captain 
*Pryce,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Pughe,  W.  A.,  Esq.  . 

Taylor,  Mrs 

Thomas,  Yen.  Archdeacon,  M.A., 

E.S.A 

Yaughan- Jones,  Rev.  W.,  B.A. 
Williams,  Miss  . . . . 

Williams,  R.,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S.  . 


Clochfaen,  Llanidloes 
Bodfach,  Llanfyllin,  Oswestry 
Carth,  Welshpool 

Pentreheylin,  Llantysilio,  Oswestry 
The  Hall,  Llanfyllin,  Oswestry 
Dyffryn,  Meifod,  Welshpool 
Llandrinio  Rectory,  Llanymynech,  Os- 
westry, and  The  Canonry,  St.  Asaph 
Tregynon  Rectory,  Newtown 
Gwyndy,  Llanfyllin,  Oswestry 
Celynog,  Newtown,  Mont. 


SOUTH  WALES. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE.  (lo). 

. Hay  Castle,  Hay,  R.S.O. 

Brecon 

Ffrwdgrech,  Brecon 
Llanelwedd  Hall,  Builth 
The  Walton,  Brecon 
Rectory,  Cwmdu,  Crickhowell 
Castle  Madoc,  Brecon 
Williams,  Rev.  Preb.  G.,  M.A.  Abercamlais,  Brecon 
Williams,Rev.Preb.Herbert,M.A.  The  Yicarage,  Brecon 
Wood,  Thomas,  Esq.  . . Gwernyfed  Park,  Three  Cock’s  Junc- 

tion, R.S.O. 

CARDIGANSHIRE.  (15). 


Dawson,  Mrs. 

Cobb,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  . 
Evans,  David,  Esq.  . 
Gwynne,  Howel,  Esq. 

Hay,  George,  Esq. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Joseph,  B.D. 
Powel,  Hugh  Powel,  Esq.  . 


^Davies-Evans,  Lieut.-Col.  H., 
Lord  Lieut,  of  Cardiganshire 
Anwyl,  Professor 
Davey,  Rev.  W.  H.,  M.A.,  Chan, 
of  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  Yice- 
Principal  of  St.  David’s  College 
Davies,  Rev.  D.  H.  . 

*Evans,  Rev.  D.  D.,  B.D.  . 
Evans,  Rev.  Morgan  . 

Hughes,  Joshua,  Esq.. 

Jones,  Rev.  Eben.,  M.A.  . 
Lampeter  Coll.,  The  Librarian  of 
Lloyd,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Owen,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.  . 

Rogers,  J.  E.,  Esq. 
*Waddingham,  T.  J.,  Esq.  . 
Williams,Rev.Canon  David,  M.A. 
Williams,  W.,  Esq.,  M.A., 
H.M.S.I.S 


Highmead,  Llanybyther,  R.S.O. 
Aberystwyth 


Lampeter 

Cenarth  Yicarage,  Llandyssul 
Llandyf  riog  Yicarage,  N ewcastle  Emlyn 
Llanddewi  Rectory,  Aberayron 
12,  Bryn  Road,  Swansea  ; and  Rhosy- 
gadour  Newydd,  Cardiganshire 
Llanbadarn  Yicarage,  Aberystwith 
Lampeter 

Waunifor,  Maes  y Crugiau,  R.S.O. 
Principal’s  Lodge,  St.  David’s  College, 
Lampeter 

Abermeurig,  Talsarn,  R.S.O. 

Havod,  Devil’s  Bridge,  R.S.O. 
Aberystwyth 


Bronheulog,  Aberystwyth 
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LIST  OF  MEMBEES. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE.  (28). 


St.  David’s,  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Dynevor,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Emlyn,  Yiscount 
Lloyd  ,The  Right  Rev.  J ohn,D.D., 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Swansea 
Williams-Drummond,  Sir  J., 

Bart 

*Stepney,  Sir  Arthur  C.,  Bart.  . 
Buckley,  J.  F.,  Esq.  . 

Chidlow,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A. 
Drummond,  D.  W.,  Esq.,  B.A.  . 
Evans,  Rev.  Owen,  M. A.  . 
Gwynne-Hughes,  J.  H.  W.,  Esq. 
Hughes,  Col.  W.  Gwynne  . 

Jones,  J.,  Esq 

Johnes,  Mrs 

*Lewis,  C.  W.  Mansel,  Esq. 

Lewis,  W.,  Esq 

Lloyd- Harries,  Major  T.  . 
Lloyd,  H.  Meuric,  Esq. 

Lloyd,  W.,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mansel,  Miss  .... 
Morris,  Rev.  J.,  M.A. 

Price,  D.  Long,  Esq.  . 
Richardson,  J.  C.,  Esq. 
Richardson,  Robt.  Eden,  Esq.  . 
Rocke,  J.  Denis,  Esq. 
Stepney-Gulston,  Alan  J.,  Esq. 
*Thomas,  Rev.  John,  M.A. 
Thursby-Pelham,  Mrs. 


Abergwili  Palace,  Carmarthen 
Dynevor  Castle,  Llandeilo,  R.S.O. 
Golden  Grove,  R.S.O. 

Carmarthen  Yicarage 

Edwinsford,  Llandeilo,  R.S.O. 

The  Dell,  Llanelly 
Bryncaerau  Castle,  Llanelly 
Conwyl  Caio,  Llanwrda,  R.S.O. 
Portiscliffe,  Ferry  Side,  R.S.O. 

The  College,  Llandovery,  R.S.O. 
Tregib,  Llandeilo,  R.S.O. 

Glancothy,  Nantgaredig,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
Penrock,  Llandovery  [marthenshire 
Dolaucothy,  Llanwrda,  R.S.O. 

Stradey  Castle,  Llanelly 
Lime  Tree  House,  Llangadoc,  R.S.O. 
Llwyn  Dewd,  Llangadoc,  R.S.O. 
Glanranell  Park,  Llanwrda,  R.S.O. 
Llandeilo,  R.S.O. 

Maesteilo,  Llandeilo,  R.S.O. 

Yicarage,  Llanybyther,  R.S.O. 

Talley  House,  Llandeilo,  R.S.O. 
Glanbrydan,  Llandeilo,  R.S.O. 
Glanbrydan,  Llandeilo,  R.S.O. 
Trimsarn,  Kidwelly 
Derwydd,  Llandebie,  R.S.O. 
Laugharne  Yicarage,  St.  Clears,  R.S.O. 
Abermarlais,  Llangadoc,  R.S.O. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE.  (58). 


Windsor,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
Lord  Lieut,  of  Glamorganshire 
Bute,  The  Most  Noble  the 
Marquess  of,  K.T.  . 

Llandaff,  The  Lord  Bishop  of  . 
*Aberdare,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
*Yivian,  Hon.  Aubrey 
Llewellyn,  Sir  John  Talbot 
Dilwyn,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  . 
Lewis,  Sir  W.  T.,  Bart. 

Llandaff,  The  Yery  Rev.  the 

Dean  of 

Cardiff  Free  Library  . 
University  College  Library 
Clark,  G.  T.,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


St.  Fagan’s  Castle,  Cardiff 

Cardiff  Castle 
Bishop’s  Court,  Llandaff 
Dyffryn,  Aberdare 
Parc  le  Breos,  Swansea 

Penllergare,  Swansea 
Mardy,  Aberdare 

Cathedral  Close,  Llandaff,  Cardiff 

Cardiff 

Cardiff 

Talygarn,Llantrisant,Pontyclun, R.S.O. 
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Clark,  Godfrey  L.,  Esq. 

Oockett,  John,  Esq. 

Davies,  Dr.  .... 

Drane,  E.,  Esq 

Edwards,  W.,Esq.,M.  A.,H.M.I.S. 
Evans,  Henry  Jones,  Esq. 
Evans,  J.  H.  Westyr,  Esq. 
Evans,  W.  H.,  Esq.  . 

*Fowler,  C.  B.,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Franklen,  Thos.  Mansel,  Esq.  . 
*Halliday,  George  E.,  Esq. 
Harries,  William,  Esq. 

Hughes,  Joshua,  Esq. 

Hybart,  F.  W.,  Esq.  . 

*James,  C.  K.,  Esq.  . 

*James,  Frank  T.,  Esq. 

*Jones,  Benjamin,  Esq. 

Jones,  Evan,  Esq. 

Jones,  John,  Esq. 

Jones,  Oliver  Henry,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Knight,  Rev.  C.  E.,  M.A.  . 
*Lewis,  J.  P.,  Esq. 

Lewis,  Rev.  Daniel 
Lewis,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  R.  . 
Llewellyn,  R.  W.,  Esq. 
Llewellyn,  William,  Esq.  . 
*Matthews,  John  Hobson,  Esq.  . 
Morgan,  Col.  W.  L.  . 

^Morgan,  J.  Llewellyn,  Esq. 
Newell,  Rev.  E.  J.,  M.A.  . 
Nicholl,  Illtyd,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
^Nicholl,  J.  I.  D.,  Esq  . . 

Powel,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.A. 
*Rees,  J.  Rogers,  Esq. 

Reynolds,  Llywarch,  Esq. 
Richards,  D.  M.,  Esq. 

Royal  Institution  of  S.  Wales  . 
Swansea  Free  Library. 

Talbot,  Miss  .... 
Thomas,  T.  H.,  Esq.  . 

Vaughan,  John,  Esq.,  Solicitor  . 
Walker,  Sydney  F.,  Esq.  . 
Ward,  John,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  . 
Williams,  D.,  Esq. 

Williams,  David,  Esq. 

Williams,  J.  Ignatius,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Wilkins,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  . 


Talygarn,Llantrisant,Pontyclun,R.S.O. 
23,  Taff  Street,  Pontypridd 
Bryn  Golwg,  Aberdare 
Cardiff 

The  Court,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Greenhill,  Whitchurch,  Cardiff 
Cardiff 

Llanmaes  House,  Cowbridge 
Old  Bank  Chambers,  Cardiff 
St.  Hilary,  Cowbridge 
14,  High  Street,  Cardiff 
Merthyr  Tydfil 

12,  Bryn  Road,  Swansea,  and  Rhosy- 
gadair  Newydd,  Cardigan 
Conway  Road,  Canton,  Cardiff 
Brynteg,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Penydarraw  House,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
2,  Park  Terrace,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Ty-mawr,  Aberdare 
Glannant  House,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Fonmon  Castle,  Cardiff 
Tythegston  Court,  Bridgend,  S.W. 
High  St.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Rectory,  Merthyr 
Penydarren  House,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Baglan  Cottage,  Briton  Ferry 
Court  Colman,  Bridgend,  Glam. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff 
Brynbriallu,  Swansea 
Bryn  Taff,  Llandaff 
The  College,  Porthcawl,  Bridgend 
The  Ham,  Cowbridge 
Merthyr  Mawr,  Bridgend,  Glam. 
University  College,  Cardiff 
Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank,  Cardiff 
Old  Church  Place,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
9,  Gadlys  Terrace,  Aberdare 
Swansea 
Swansea 

Margam  Park,  Taibach 

45,  The  Walk,  Cardiff 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

Severn  Road,  Cardiff 

Public  Museum,  Cardiff 

5,  Commercial  Place,  Aberdare 

Henstaff  Court,  Croesfaen,  Pontyclun 

Plasynllan,  Whitechurch,  Cardiff 

Springfield,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


PEMBROKESHIRE.  (13). 


Cawdor,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Car- 
marthenshire .... 
Philipps,  Sir  C.  E.  Gr.,  Bart. 
Allen,  The  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Bancroft,  J.,  Esq.,  H.M.I.S. 
Bowen,  Rev.  David  . 

James,  John,  Esq. 

Laws,  Edward,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Lewis,  Rev.  Canon  David,  M.A. 
Lloyd-Philipps,  F.,  Esq.,  M.A.  . 
Mousley,  Thomas  T.,  Esq. 
Owen,Henry,  Esq.,  B.C.L., F.S.A. 

Samson,  Lewis,  Esq.  . 
Saunders-DavieSjGresmondjEsq. 


Stackpool  Court,  Pembroke 
Picton  Castle,  Haverfordwest 
Cathedral  Close,  St.  David’s,  R.S.O. 

4,  Lexden  Terrace,  Tenby 
Hamilton  House,  Pembroke 
St.  Martin’s  Crescent,  Haverfordwest 
Brython  Place,  Tenby 
The  Vicarage,  St.  David’s,  R.S.O. 
Pentypark,  Clarbeston,  R.S.O. 
Stackpool,  Pembroke 
44,  Oxford  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W., 
and  Withybush 
Scotchwell,  Haverfordwest 
Pentre,  Boncath,  R.S.O. 


RADNORSHIRE.  (5). 

Cole,  R.  Preston,  Esq.  . . Ethel  House,Llandrindod  Wells,R.S.O. 

Llewellyn,  Charles  Venables,  Esq.  Llysdinam,  Newbridge-on-Wye. 

Sladen,  Mrs Rhydoldog,  Rhayader 

Williams,  Stephen  William,  Esq., 

F.S.A Penralley,  Rhayader 

Lewis,  His  Honour  Judge  . . Pump  House,  Llandrindod 

MONMOUTHSHIRE.  (5). 

Tredegar,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar  Park,  Newport 
Llangattock,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  The  Hendre,  Monmouth 
Bowen,  A.  E.,  Esq.  . . . The  Town  Hall,  Pontypool 

Bradney,  Joseph  A.,  Esq.  . . Tal-y-coed,  Monmouth 

Haines,  W.,  Esq.  . . . Y Bryn,  Abergavenny 


THE  MARCHES.  (19). 


Westminster,  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of,  K.G.,  Lord-Lieut.  of 

Cheshire 

Harlech,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  . 
Banks,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  B.A.  . 
Bulkeley-Owen,  Rev.  T.M.,M.A. 
Corrie,  A.  Wynne,  Esq. 

Davies,  James,  Esq.  . 

Dovaston,  J.,  Esq. 

Drinkwater,  Rev.  C.  H.,  M.A.  . 
Finchelt-Maddock,  H.,  Esq. 
Gleadowe,  T.  S.,  Esq.,  H.M.I.S. 
Grey-Edwards,  Rev.  A.  H. 


Eaton  Hall,  Chester 

Brogyntyn,  Oswestry 

Ridgebourne,  Kington,  Herefordshire 

Tedsmore  Hall,  West  Felton,  R.S.O. 

Park  Hall,  Oswestry 

Gwynva,  Broomy  Hill,  Hereford 

West  Felton,  Oswestry 

St.  George’s  Vicarage,  Shrewsbury 

9,  Abbey  Square,  Chester 

Aiderley,  Cheshire 

2,  Paradise  Row,  Chester 
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Leighton,  Stanley,  Esq.,  M.A., 

M.P.,  F.S.A 

Longley,  Mrs 

Owen,  Rev.  Elias,  M.A..  F.S.A. 
Pilley,  Walter,  Esq.  . 

Sitwell,  F.  Hurst,  Esq. 

Temple,  Rev.  R.,  M.A. 

Woodall,  Edward,  Esq. 

Wynne  Ffoulkes,  M.A.,  His 
Honour  Judge 


Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry 

Dinham  House,  Ludlow 

Llanyblodwell  Yicarage,  Oswestry 

Eigne  Street,  Hereford 

Ferney  Hall,  Craven  Arms,  Shropshire 

Ewhurst  Rectory,  Guildford 

Wingthorpe,  Oswestry 

Old  Northgate  House,  Chester 


CORRESPONDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  London  (c/o  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  Esq.) 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Queen  Street  Museum,  Edin- 
burgh (c/o  Joseph  Anderson,  Esq.,  LL.D.) 

The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland  (c/o  R.  H.  Cochrane,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Rathgar,  Dublin) 

The  British  Archaeological  Association,  32,  Sackville  Street,  W.  (c/o  S. 
Rayson,  Esq.) 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  20,  Hanover 
Square,  W.  (c/o  Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.) 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen 
The  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  Truro  (c/o  Major  T.  Parkyn) 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Cambridge 

The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  (c/o  Rev.  W. 
Bazeley,  The  Museum,  Gloucester) 

The  Chester  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  (c/o  I.  E.  Ewen,  Esq., 
Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester) 

The  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  (c/o  F. 
Goyne,  Esq.,  Shrewsbury) 

The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  Society,  Kendal 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (c/o  R.  Blair,  Esq., 
F.S.A.) 

La  Societe  d’Archeologie  de  Bruxelles,  Rue  Ravenstein  11,  Bruxelles 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.S.A. 

The  Library,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


All  Members  residing  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  are 
requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Chidlow, 
M.A.,  Caio  Yicarage,  Llanwrda,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.  All  other  Members 
to  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  Trevor  Owen,  F.S.A.,  Llangedwyn,  Oswestry. 

As  it  is  not  impossible  that  omissions  or  errors  may  exist  in  the  above 
list,  corrections  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  General  Secretaries. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year. 

Members  wishing  to  retire  must  give  sir  months^  notice  previous  to  the 
first  day  of  the  following  year,  at  ihe  same  time  paying  all  arrears. 

Tp  T o. 
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LAWS 

OP  THE 

Cambrian  artbaeologt'cal  association. 


Established  1846, 

In  order  to  Examine,  Preserve,  and  Illustrate  the  Ancient  Monuments  and 
Remains  of  the  History,  Language,  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Arts  of  Wales  and  the  Marches. 


CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Subscribing-,  Corresponding*,  and  Hono- 

rary Members,  of  whom  the  Honorary  Members  must  not  be  British 
subjects. 

ADMISSION. 

2.  New  members  may  be  enrolled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  by 

either  of  the  General  Secretaries  ; but  their  election  is  not  complete 
until  it  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  a General  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 


GOVEKNMENT. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  a Committee  consisting 

of  a President,  Vice-Presidents,  a Treasurer,  a Chairman  of  Committee, 
the  General  and  Local  Secretaries,  and  not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more 
than  fifteen,  ordinary  subscribing  members,  three  of  whom  shall  retire 
annually  according  to  seniority. 

ELECTION. 

4.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen  for  life,  or  as  long  as  they  remain 

members  of  the  Association.  The  President  and  all  other  officers  shall 
be  chosen  for  one  year,  but  shall  be  re-eligible.  The  officers  and  new 
members  of  Committee  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing. The  Committee  shall  recommend  candidates  ; but  it  shall  be 
open  to  any  subscribing  member  to  propose  other  candidates,  and  to 
demand  a poll.  All  officers  and  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  subscribing  members. 

THE  CHAIE. 

5.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  the  chair  shall  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 

dent, or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

CHAIEMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

6.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  superintend  the  business  of  the 

Association  during  the  intervals  between  the  Annual  Meetings  ; and 
he  shall  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the  General  Secre- 
taries, to  authorise  proceedings  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  laws. 
A report  of  his  proceedings  shall  be  laid  before  the  Committee  for  their 
approval  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 


LAWS. 
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EDITORIAL  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

7.  There  shall  be  an  Editorial  Sub -Committee,  consisting*  of  at  least  three 

members,  who  shall  superintend  the  publications  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  report  their  proceedings  annually  to  the  Committee. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

8.  All  Subscribing  Members  shall  pay  one  guinea  in  advance,  on  the  1st  of 

January  in  each  year,  to  the  Treasurer  or  his  banker  (or  to  either  of 
the  G-eneral  Secretaries). 


WITHDRA.WAL. 

9.  Members  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  Association  must  give  six 
months’  notice  to  one  of  the  Gleneral  Secretaries,  and  must  pay  all 
arrears  of  subscriptions. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

10.  All  Subscribing  and  Honorary  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all 

the  publications  of  the  Association  issued  after  their  election  (except 
any  special  publication  issued  under  its  auspices),  together  with  a 
ticket  giving  free  admission  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

SECRETARIES. 

11.  The  Secretaries  shall  forward,  once  a month,  all  subscriptions  received 

by  them  to  the  Treasurer. 


TREASURER. 

12.  The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  made  up  annually,  to  December 

31st ; and  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be  convenient,  they  shall  be 
audited  by  two  subscribing  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  appointed 
at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  A balance-sheet  of  the  said  accounts, 
certified  by  the  Auditors,  shall  be  printed  and  issued  to  the  members. 

BILLS. 

13.  The  funds  of  the  Association  shall  be  deposited  in  a bank  in  the  name 

of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the  time  being  ; and  all  bills 
due  from  the  Association  shall  be  countersigned  by  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries,  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  before  they  are  paid 
by  the  Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE-MEETING. 

14.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a year  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 

nating officers,  framing  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Association, 
and  transacting  any  other  business  that  may  be  brought  before  it. 

GENERAL  MEETING. 

15.  A General  Meeting  shall  be  held  annually  for  the  transaction  of  the 

business  of  the  Association,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
members  by  one  of  the  General  Secretaries. 

SPECIAL  MEETING. 

16.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the 

General  Secretaries,  shall  have  power  to  call  a Special  Meeting,  of 
which  at  least  three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  each  member  by 
one  of  the  General  Secretaries. 

QUORUM. 

17.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  five  shall  form  a quorum. 
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CHAPMAN. 

18.  At  the  Annual  Meeting-  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the 

Vice-Presidents,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  shall  take  the 
chair  ; or,  in  their  absence,  the  Committee  may  appoint  a chairman. 

CASTING-  VOTE. 

19.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Association  or  its  Committee,  the  Chairman  shall 

have  an  independent  as  well  as  a casting  vote. 

EEPOET. 

20.  The  Treasurer  and  other  officers  shall  report  their  proceedings  to  the 

G-eneral  Committee  for  approval,-  and  the  General  Committee  shall 
report  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Subscribing  Members. 

TICKETS. 

21.  At  the  Annual  Meeting,  tickets  admitting  to  excursions,  exhibitions, 

and  evening  meetings,  shall  be  issued  to  Subscribing  and  Honorary 
Members  gratuitously,  and  to  corresponding  Members  at  such  rates  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  officers. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

22.  The  superintendence  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting  shall 

be  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  General  Secretaries  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  of  the  Association  for  the  district, 
and  a Local  Committee  to  be  approved  of  by  such  General  Secretary. 

LOCAL  EXPENSES. 

23.  All  funds  subscribed  towards  the  local  expenses  of  an  Annual  Meeting 

shall  be  paid  to  the  joint  account  of  the  General  Secretary  acting  for 
that  Meeting  and  a Local  Secretary ; and  the  Association  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  expense  incurred  without  the  sanction  of  such  General 
Secretary. 

AUDIT  OP  LOCAL  EXPENSES. 

24.  The  accounts  of  each  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  audited  by  the  Chairman 

of  the  Local  Committee,  and  the  balance  of  receipts  and  expenses  on 
each  occasion  be  received,  or  paid,  by  the  Tr6asurer  of  the  Association, 
such  audited  accounts  being  sent  to  him  as  soon  after  the  meeting  as 
possible. 

ALTEEATIONS  IN  THE  EULES. 

25.  Any  Subscribing  Member  may  propose  alterations  in  the  Rules  of  the 

Association  ; but  such  alteration  must  be  notified  to  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries  at  least  one  month  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  he  shall 
lay  it  before  the  Committee ; and  if  approved  by  the  Committee,  it 
shall  be  submitted  for  confirmation  at  the  next  Meeting. 

(Signed)  C.  C.  Babington, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


August  17th.  1876. 
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